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INTRODUCTORY    PREFACE   BY 
DEAN    FARRAR 


IN  the  delightful  pages  which  follow,  the  pilgrim  to  Italy 
will  have  the  advantage  of  visiting  that  land  of  enchantment 
under  very  efficient  guidance.  Any  one  who  has  once 
travelled  to  Italy  is  drawn  there  again  and  again  by  the 
nameless  charm  of  the  country.  Few  are  content  to  have 
seen  Rome  only  once.  Without  drinking  the  water  of  the 
Fountain  of  Trevi,  and  proving  the  truth  of  the  popular 
legend  about  it,  they  are  glad  to  wander  again  and  again 
about  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City.  Florence  and  Venice, 
so  haunted  by  memories  of  past  centuries,  and  so  rich  in 
treasures  of  priceless  art,  are  no  less  powerful  in  their 
attractiveness ;  and  those  who  have  also  stayed  in  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Orvieto,  Siena,  Ravenna,  and  Naples — not  to  mention 
such  cities  as  Turin  and  Milan — have  added  a  new  source 
of  delight  and  happiness  to  life.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations 
alone,  in  the  following  pages,  will  give  the  reader  a  pre- 
liminary pleasure  by  shewing  him  what  stores  of  information 
are  here  placed  at  his  disposal.  Any  traveller  to  Italy,  who 
takes  this  book  with  him,  will  secure  a  very  competent 
guide,  and  a  very  delightful  companion. 

F.  W.  FARRAR. 

THE  DEANERY, 

CANTERBURY. 
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THE  issue  of  this  volume  on  "  Italy  "  brings  to  a  conclusion 
my  observations  and  experiences  during  a  visit  to  the  East. 
The  surprisingly  appreciative  reception  accorded  to  its. 
predecessors  on  "  Palestine  "  and  "  Egypt,"  both  by  the 
public  and  by  the  press,  has  induced  me  to  yield  to 
irresistible  requests  that  I  should  treat  Italy  in  a  style 
similar  to  the  two  volumes  already  published,  and  which  have 
been  for  some  time  entirely  out  of  print ;  and,  I  trust,  that 
my  readers  may  not  find  their  confidence  misplaced. 

Knowing  well  how  much  a  good  picture  helps  to  bring 
home  to  a  reader  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  what  is  described 
in  the  letterpress,  as  well  as  that  the  tedium  of  toiling 
through  page  after  page  of  even  the  most  graphic  narrative 
can  be  greatly  lightened  by  presenting  to  the  eye  well-chosen 
and  well-executed  illustrations,  I  have  spared  no  pains  and 
grudged  no  expense  in  embellishing  the  volume  with  as  fine 
and  large  a  collection  of  pictures  as  I  could  obtain.  For 
these  I  express  my  grateful  indebtedness  to  such  eminent 
Italian  photographers  as  Signori  Sommers  of  Naples,  Brogi 
of  Florence,  Naya  and  Salviati  of  Venice,  and  others,  who 
permitted  me  to  copy  their  pictures ;  to  E.  Neville-Rolfe, 
Esq.,  Naples,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  South 
Italy,  as  well  as  a  most  distinguished  writer  on  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  who  gave  me  (through  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  of 
London)  the  use  of  the  three  fine  plates  that  bear  his  name  ; 
to  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (who 
granted  me  free  permission  to  copy  the  "  Shepherd  of  the 
Campagna  "  on  the  back  of  the  cover),  the  Oxford  University 
Press  for  the  plate  of  the  Codex  Vaticamis,  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Scott,  as  also  W.  Stanley  Martin,  Esq.,  of  London  (who 
together  lent  me  nearly  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  for  The 
Catacombs),  and  to  many  others.  I  must  also  express  my  deep 
satisfaction  with  the  printing,  binding,  and  electros,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Avery  £  Co.,  Ld.,  of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  I  cannot 
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speak  too  highly  of  the  great  artistic  merit  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  the  coloured  plates  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Duncan,  of  Aberdeen,  nor  of  their  design  for  the  cover.  To 
my  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Ree,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Boharm, 
N.B.,  I  owe  my  best  thanks  for  his  aid  in  revising  the  proofs 
and  in  preparing  the  Index ;  nor  can  I  forget  the  general 
assistance  and  candid  criticism  I  enjoyed  from  my  elder 
sister,  Mary  Chalmers  Smith,  and  my  clerical  co-worker,  Rev. 
D.  D.  Macdonald,  B.D.,  while  I  was  writing  the  volume. 

While  for  my  volume  on  Egypt  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
honour  of  a  most  commendatory  Preface  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Sayce,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  Egypt  and  on  Archaeology  in 
general),  no  words  of  mine  can  adequately  express  the 
grateful  satisfaction  it  has  given  me  to  receive  from  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  laudatory 
preface  with  which  this  volume  opens.  I  am  proud,  indeed, 
to  have  received  from  so  learned,  eloquent,  and  graphic  an 
author  as  Dr.  Farrar  the  notice  with  which,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  pressure  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  literary  work,  he 
has  honoured  me  ;  and,  having  won  the  appreciation  of  so 
competent  a  critic,  I  leave  the  volume  with  all  confidence  to 
the  judgment  of  my  readers. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  many  readers  without 
expressing  how  highly  I  esteem  their  patronage  of  all  my 
books,  as  well  as  the  most  generous  way  in  which  they  have 
been  pleased  to  speak  of  my  efforts  to  put  in  print  the 
experiences  I  enjoyed  in  visiting  the  historic  lands  of  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  and  Italy.  These  expressions  of  pleasure  and 
profit  from  the  perusal  and  possession  of  my  writings  have 
more  than  repaid  me  for  the  toil  and  anxiety  of  authorship  ; 
and,  should  I  ever  go  abroad  again,  it  will  not  be  my  fault, 
if  I  am  not  as  willing  to  be  at  their  service,  as  I  have  been 
in  the  three  large  volumes  that  now  bear  my  name,  and  fill  a 
niche  in  so  many  of  the  houses  of  my  congregation  and 
friends. 

JAMES   SMITH. 
3  SKENE  PLACE, 

AKKRUEEN,  November,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE    VOYAGE    TO    ITALY. 

Approaching  Italy  from  the  East — Mahmud  the  Pilot — The 
Farewell  to  Egypt — Crossing  the  Mediterranean — The 
First  Glimpse  of  Italy — Landing  at  Brindisi — The 
Sights  of  Brindisi. 

IRCUMSTANCES  naturally  determined  by 
what  route  I  should  visit  Italy.  I  had  been 
much  further  east, — east  as  far  as  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  reaping  in  these  historic  lands 
the  varied  benefits  they  richly  provide ;  and 
so,  when  the  hour  came  for  turning  my 
back  on  Egypt  and  setting  my  face  towards  Europe,  it 
found  me  embarking  at  Alexandria  for  Brindisi  in  Italy. 
The  majority  of  those  who  visit  Italy  from  Great  Britain, 
however,  do  so  either  by  rail  across  France  and  Switzerland, 
or  by  sea  to  Genoa  or  perhaps  Naples ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  rejoice  that  it  fell  to  me  to  visit  the  sunny  shores  of 
Italy  fresh  from  contact  with  lands  and  peoples  of  much 
more  ancient  renown,  and  with  a  heart  deeply  stirred  by 
the  many  sacred  memories  that  invest  both  Palestine  and 
Egypt  with  undying  interest.  By  virtue  of  this  most 
fortunate  circumstance  I  was  enabled  to  trace,  more  clearly 
than  I  could  otherwise  have  done,  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  the  East  upon  the  West,  and  of  the  West  upon  the  East; 
and  also,  to  realise  more  vividly  the  contrasts  which  Palestine, 
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Egypt,  and  Italy  present  not  only  geographically,  politically, 
and  religiously,  but  also  in  regard  to  language,  literature, 
art,  and  race. 


MAHMUD   THE   PILOT. 


I  embarked  at  Alexandria  on  board  one  of  the  fine 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamships,  trading  between  Marseilles 
and  Egypt.  It  was  a  comfortable  and  seaworthy  vessel,  the 
chief  engineer  of  which,  curious  to  say,  hailed  from  Aberdeen, 
and  proved  a  pleasant  friend  during  the  three  days'  voyage. 
To  me,  however,  the  most  interesting  personage  on  board 
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was  the  Egyptian  pilot,  whom  it  is  necessary  for  vessels 
trading  in  the  Levant  to  carry  always  with  them,  if  they 
wish  to  make  the  often  storm-beaten  and  almost  inaccessible 
harbour  of  Alexandria  on  their  return  to  that  port.  A  vein 
of  richest  humour  ran  through  the  conversation  of  the  pilot, 
making  his  stories  of  life  in  Egypt  and  of  his  experiences  at 
sea  most  refreshing  to  hear ;  and,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  I 
took  full  advantage  of  the  pilot's  society,  often  joining  him 
for  a  stroll  on  deck  or  sitting  with  him  in  the  saloon  to  sip 
coffee,  to  smoke,  or  to  play  cards,  chess,  draughts,  and 
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backgammon, — games  in  which  he,  like  most  other  Egyptians, 
was  particularly  proficient.  Among  many  things  the  worthy 
and  intelligent  Egyptian  confided  to  me  was  his  earnest 
hope,  that  Great  Britain  would  retain  her  hold  of  Egypt,  as 
affording  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  settled  government  and 
continued  prosperity;  and  quite  as  freely  did  he  speak,  in 
his  own  quiet  and  pleasant  way,  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  religion  and  customs  of  his 
fellow-Mohammedans.  Nor  was  Mahmud  (for  that  was 
his  name)  any  less  interested  in  hearing  about  my  native 
land,  than  he  was  in  speaking  of  his  own  ;  but,  with  all  the 
quick-witted  intelligence  of  the  best  Egyptians,  and  with  all 
the  cosmopolitan  avidity  which  his  seafaring  occupation  had 
keenly  whetted,  he  shrewdly  plied  me  with  endless  questions 
as  to  life  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  to  the  secret  of  our 
greatness  among  the  nations.  And  so,  of  the  voyage  from 
Alexandria  to  Brindisi,  no  pleasanter  memory  remains  with 
me  to  this  day,  than  of  the  fleet-footed  hours  I  spent  in  the 
society  of  that  astute  and  amiable  Egyptian  pilot. 

THE    FAREWELL   TO    EGYPT. 

The  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens  and  shone  fiercely 
down  upon  land  and  sea,  when  the  moment  arrived  for  our 
vessel  to  leave  Alexandria.  We  steamed  slowly,  till  clear  of 
the  sand-banks  and  shipping  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  until 
outside  the  two-mile-long  breakwater  which  encloses  the 
Harbour  ;  and,  standing  on  deck,  I  watched  the  receding 
shore  of  sunny  Egypt,  till  it  at  last  became  only  a  line  on  the 
distant  horizon,  and  till  Fort  Cafarelli  and  Pompey's  Pillar 
(the  last  object  discernible  from  the  sea)  sank  out  of  sight. 
From  that  moment  Egypt  was  to  me  only  a  glorious 
memory :  Italy  lay  before  me  in  hopeful  and  eager  expecta- 
tion of  what,  I  knew,  it  would  by-and-bye  reveal. 

CROSSING    THE    MEDITERRANEAN. 

So  far  as  life  at  sea  is  concerned,  the  voyage  to  Brindisi 
is  typical  of  the  usual  experiences  one  meets  with  in  the 
Mediterranean,  viz.,  ships  to  be  hailed  and  passed,  stormy 
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seas  to  be  encountered  off  the  coast  of  Crete  as  well  as  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  glorious  sunrises  and 
sunsets  to  be  gazed  upon  with  wondrous  and  untiring 
delight,  and  sky  and  sea  alike  brilliantly  blue  by  day.  The 
rocky  coast  of  Crete, — an  island  which  has  recently  had 
added  to  its  already  long  and  chequered  history  a  new 
chapter,  in  virtue  of  having  been  the  unhappy  cause  of 
Greece  being  humiliated  by  Turkey  for  ill-judged  interference 
in  the  internal  government  of  the  island, — naturally  attracted 
universal  attention ;  for,  apart  from  its  otherwise  thrilling 
history,  who  can  forget  that  the  stormy  waters  that  wash 
its  shores  well-nigh  ended  the  life  of  S.  Paul  when  voyaging 
to  Rome  for  his  trial  before  Caesar  (Acts  xxvii.-viii.),  and 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  many  Levantine  Islands 
those  of  Crete  have  been  always  the  most  turbulent  and  ill 
to  govern  ?  Crete  safely  passed,  there  next  uprose  slowly 
and  majestically,  as  out  of  the  sea,  Greece,  giving  us  a 
charming  glimpse  of  snow-clad  Olympus  in  the  far  distance, 
and  showing  a  rugged  and  rocky  cliff-lined  shore,  and  a 
captivating  panorama  of  hills,  islands,  towns,  and  bays  on 
which  to  feast  the  delighted  eyes.  Among  these  the  most 
interesting  one  sees  are  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Navarino, 
where  on  2oth  October,  1827,  the  combined  fleets  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  totally  destroyed  the  united 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  and  thereafter  made  Greece  an 
independent  kingdom  in  spite  of  the  Porte  ;  the  Island  of 
Zante,  which  was  in  1893  so  disastrously  devastated  by  an 
earthquake ;  Cephalonia,  shrouded  in  snow ;  Patras,  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  Missolonghi,  where 
Lord  Byron,  the  gifted  poet  and  the  devoted  friend  of 
Greece,  died  in  1824  his  all-too-early  death  ;  Corfu,  with  its 
famous  University;  and  then  at  last  appeared  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  rocky  Italian  coast,  towards  which  we  were 
rapidly  steaming. 

THE    FIRST   GLIMPSE   OF   ITALY. 

It  is  wonderful  how  eagerly  passengers  (especially  the 
seasick,  among  whom  I  never  was  and  never  have  been) 
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long  for  the  sight  of  land,  and  with  what  earnestly  straining 
eyes  they  watch  for  the  first  faint  sign  of  it  upon  the  far-off 
horizon  of  heaving  waters.  Consequently,  when  from  the 
look-out  there  came  the  welcome  cry  of  "Land,  ahead!"1 
binoculars  and  telescopes  were  pressed  into  instant  requi- 
sition, and  turned  full  in  the  direction  where  land  was  most 
likely  to  be  sighted.  Those  who  knew  the  coast  at  once 
declared  we  were  abreast  of  "  Otranto,"  but  all  we  could 
then  make  out  was  a  rocky  headland  with  a  signal-station 
and  light-house,  whence  the  arrival  of  vessels  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea  is  signalled  to  Brindisi,  and  thence  to  London.  At  the 
present  day,  the  town  of  Otranto  (Hydrus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Hydruntum  of  the  Romans)  is  only  a  fishing-town  of  about 
2000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop.  Its 
ancient  prosperity  was  put  an  end  to  (A.D.  1480)  by  a 
Turkish  fleet  commanded  by  Achmet  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier 
of  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  who  killed  over  12,000  of  its 
people,  and  also  destroyed  its  many  fine  old  churches. 

BRINDISI. 

After  steaming  for  about  two  hours  more, — here  and 
there  through  fleets  of  fishing-boats, — and  when  about  two 
miles  from  Brindisi,  we  shipped  an  Italian  pilot,  and  under 
his  able  direction  bore  up  briskly  for  the  harbour  of  our 
destination.  As  we  approached  Brindisi  I  observed  how 
low,  rocky,  and  bare  the  coast  is,  in  no  way  suggesting 
approach  to  a  place  of  importance.  Indeed,  apart  from 
Port  Said,  I  have  never  entered  a  less  imposing  harbour, 
nor  one  that  gave  me  a  less  favourable  impression  than 
Brindisi  did,  as  our  ship  entered  it  and  cast  anchor  in 
the  channel.  Then  came  the  Italian  customs'  and  health 
officers  to  examine  our  vessel,  and,  with  their  examination 
ended,  our  embarkation  for  shore  in  a  steam-launch. 
There  vast  heaps  of  coal  confronted  us,  and  lazy-looking 
groups  of  lean,  sallow-faced,  and  blue-bloused  Italians,  the 
gauntlet  of  whom  I  had  to  run,  with  a  heavy  load  of 
luggage,  till  the  Hotel  could  be  reached  where  I  had 
resolved  to  reside. 
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This  Hotel  (Grand  Hotel  des  Indes  Orientates),  the  windows 
of  which  command  the  harbour,  I  found  to  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  other  foreign  lands  I  had  recently  visited. 
The  public  rooms  and  bedrooms  were  spacious,  airy,  and 
clean,  the  cuisine  excellent,  the  attendance  good,  and  the 
charges,  as  in  most  places,  substantial.  After  lunch,  I  hired 
a  carriage,  and  drove  through  and  round  the  town,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  little  to  see.  In  ancient  times  Brindisi  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  "  Brundusium,"  and  to  the  Greeks 
as  "  Brentesion," — a  name  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  its 
harbour  resembled  in  shape  a  stag's  head ;  and  it  was  then 
a  populous  port,  trading  extensively  with  Greece  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Brundusium  was  also 
the  terminus  of  the  Appian  Way  (Via  Appia),  which  ran 
thence  right  onwards  to  Rome ;  and  it  is  celebrated,  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  (B.C.  221-130), 
nephew  of  Ennius,  the  father  of  Roman  poetry,  and  as  the 
place  at  which  the  illustrious  poet  Virgil  died  (B.C.  19)  on  his 
return  foom  Greece.  "The  town,  when  occupied  by  Pompey 
(B.C.  49),  sustained  a  memorable  siege  at  the  hands  of 
Caesar,  who  describes  the  event  in  the  First  Book  of  his 
Civil  War.  The  fleets  of  the  Crusaders  frequently  assembled 
in  the  harbour  of  Brundusium,  but  the  place  soon  declined 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  in  1318,  and  again  by 
a  fearful  earthquake  in  1458,  which  buried  most  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins." — (Baedeker).  At  the  present 
day, — apart  from  its  harbours,  a  fort,  a  graceful  unfluted 
column  of  Greek  marble  supposed  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  Castle  (now  a  prison),  and  the  Cathedral 
in  which  (A.D.  1225)  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  espoused 
Isabella  of  Jerusalem, — Brindisi  has  no  attractions  ;  and  few 
travellers  ever  remain  longer  in  it  than  is  necessary  for  them 
to  join  either  their  trains  or  their  steamers. 

Having  thus  bid  farewell  to  the  ship  that  carried  me 
from  Egypt,  and  being  comfortably  housed  in  a  hotel  in  an 
Italian  town,  I  spent  my  first  evening  in  Italy  carefully 
devising  plans  for  an  enjoyable  pilgrimage  to  its  most 
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famous  cities.  Great,  ancient,  and  historic  as  were  the 
countries  I  had  already  visited,  that  in  which  I  was  at  last 
landed  had  charms  of  its  own  which  few  have  ever  been  able 
to  resist ;  and  so,  I  confess  that,  on  retiring  early  to  rest  that 
night,  in  view  of  having  to  awake  betimes  next  day  to  join 
the  train  for  Naples,  many  and  various  were  the  emotions 
and  expectations  that  filled  my  breast.  It  was  a  new 
sensation  in  life  to  be  among  the  classical  places  which,  in 
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guileless  youth,  had  been  geographically  and  historically 
drummed  into  one's  unwilling  head.  Now  they  would  be 
realities:  so  they  were  then,  but  in  a  different  seme  !  It  was 
joyful  to  feel  that  I  was  .at  last  fairly  on  the  way  to  Naples, 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  in  all  of  which  I  knew 
well  there  awaited  me  much  to  delight  the  eye,  as  well  as  to 
refresh  and  instruct  the  mind  ;  and  that,  when  I  reached 
these  famous  towns,  I  would  find  the  fulfilment  and  enjoy- 
ment of  what  had  been  a  dream  of  my  life, — though  like 
many  such  dreams  little  likely  ever  to  be  realised.  It  is 
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often,  however,  the  unexpected  that  happens,  and  when  it 
does,  provided  it  be  an  agreeable  surprise,  it  fills  the  heart 
with  a  joy  that  helps  to  transfigure  and  hallow  the  often 
weary  and  monotonous  round  of  daily  duty. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  relate  my  experiences 
in,  and  impressions  of,  these  celebrated  towns,  and  of  the 
many  others  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  while  pilgrim- 
aging from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  it  behoves 
me  to  say  something  of  Italy  as  a  whole,  by  way  of  general 
introduction  to  that  famous  and  beautiful  land. 

"  //  is  a  goodly  sight  to  sec 
IV hat  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land! 
What  fruits  of  jragrance  blush  on  every  tree! 
What  gooaly  prospects  der  the  hills  expand" — (BYRON). 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE    LAND    OF    ITALY. 

The  Land  and  its  Names  —  The  Ancient  and  Modern 
Divisions — The  Chief  Cities — The  Natural  History — 
The  Climate  and  Beauty  of  Italy — The  People — The 
Religion  Literature,  and  Art — The  History  of  Italy  — 
Modern  Italy — Forecast  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

ITH  the  single  exception  of  the  neighbouring 
land  of  Greece,  no  country  of  Europe  has 
made  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  world's  history 
than  Italy.  The  mother  of  arts  and  of  arms, 
the  nurse  of  literature  and  of  learning,  the 
cradle  and  battle-ground  of  that  robust  and 
vigorous  people  who,  in  the  zenith  of  their  greatness,  ruled 
the  whole  civilised  world,  Italy  won  a  pre-eminence  and 
renown  among  the  nations,  the  like  of  which  Great  Britain 
alone  has  in  these  latter  years  in  any  degree  rivalled ;  and 
few  pages  of  history  are  so  rich  in  records  of  glory  and 
greatness  as  are  those  on  which  is  written  the  Story  of  Italy. 
For  centuries  Italy  has  occupied  a  less  exalted  place  in 
European  history,  than  in  the  palmy  days  when  the  august 
Caesars  ruled  her  destinies  ;  but  neither  her  own  political 
decay  in  later  years,  nor  yet  her  eclipse  by  nations  once  her 
subjects,  can  ever  take  from  her  the  halo  of  glory  by 
which  she  is  surrounded.  Beautifully  has  Byron  sung  the 
praises  of  Italy  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  Canto  IV. : — 

"A  land, 

Which  -was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea. 
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The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome  ! 

And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 

Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  ; 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 

Thy  t'ery  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 

More  rich  than  other  climes1  fertility  ; 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced." 

THE   LAND   AND   ITS   NAMES. 

Italy, — known  in  early  times  as  Saturnia,  from  the 
legend  that  Saturn  ruled  it  during  the  Golden  Age 
(B.C.  2450) ;  or  as  (Enotria,  after  CEnotrus  the  son  of  Lycus, 
and  the  founder  in  it  of  an  Arcadian  or  Greek  colony 
(B.C.  1710);  or  as  Ausonia,  after  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses  ;  or 
as  Tyrrhenia^  after  Tyrrhenia  or  Etruria  its  oldest  and  most 
important  province ;  or  as  (according  to  Strabo)  Calabria, 
after  another  great  southern  province ;  or  as  Hesperia,  from 
its  lying  towards  the  west  where  the  sun  sets;  and  known  to 
the  Romans  and  to  its  present  inhabitants  as  Italia,  hence 
to  us  as  Italy, —  is  the  central  of  the  three  great  peninsulas 
into  which  Southern  Europe  branches  out  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  derived  the  name  of  Italy,  either 
from  Italus,  one  of  its  early  kings,  or  more  probably  from 
italos,  the  Greek  word  for  ox, — in  Latin  Vitalia,  i.e.,  the  land 
of  the  oxen, — a  name  naturally  bestowed  upon  it  as  a 
peculiarly  agricultural  and  pastoral  country.  At  what 
period  it  first  was  called  Italy  cannot  now  be  determined, 
but  Polybius  (B.C.  206-124)  in  his  celebrated  Universal 
History  (I.  6  and  II.  14)  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  meaning  Italy. 

In  shape  the  land  resembles  a  boot  kicking  a  ball, — 
Sicily  being  the  ball ;  Calabria,  one  of  its  southern  provinces, 
the  toe  of  the  boot ;  and  Apulia,  to  the  north-east  of  Calabria, 
the  heel.  Altogether,  the  country  is  about  700  miles  long, 
by  from  350  at  its  widest  to  20  miles  at  its  narrowest  point 
across  ;  and  it  is  bounded,  on  the  north  by  the  Alps  which 
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separate  it  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Austria, — on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  (anc.  Mare  Hadriaticum,  or  Hadria, 
or  Mare  Superum)  and  the  Ionian  Sea, — on  the  south  by  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto, — and  on  the  west  by  the  Sicilian  and  Tuscan 
(anc.  Mare  Inferum)  Seas,  along  with  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
(anc.  Mare  Ligusticum).  Along  its  northern  border  runs  the 
great  and  famous  Alpine  range  of  lofty  and  lovely  mountains, 
and  down  through  it  from  north-west  to  south-east  run,  like 
a  backbone,  the  Apennines,  from  which  on  either  side  more 
or  less  level  plains  spread  out  to  the  seaboard.  At  its 
extreme  south  it  divides  into  two  peninsulas  separated  by 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  ending  in  Cape  Spartivento  and 
Cape  Di  Leuca.  Besides  the  mainland,  Italy  consists  also 
of  about  60  islands,  chief  of  which  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba 
(anc.  Ilva),  and  the  Lipari  (anc.  bolides) ;  and  altogether  it 
embraces  an  area  of  122,867  square  miles,  or  i-iyth  part 
more  than  Great  Britain. 

The  country,  mountainous  as  a  whole,  is  intersected  by 
the  Apennines,  which  rise  as  high  occasionally  as  10,000 
feet,  though  even  then  5000  feet  lower  than  the  adjoining 
Alps.  Both  Italy  and  Sicily  contain  volcanic  mountains,  e.g., 
the  active  volcanoes  of  Mtna.  (10,874  feet),  Stromboli  in  the 
Lipari  Islands,  and  Vesuvius  near  Naples ;  and  the  extinct 
craters  of  Mons  Vultur  between  Lucania  and  Apulia,  the 
Phlegraean  Plain  in  Campania,  the  Alban  Hills  in  Latium, 
along  with  several  in  Tuscany.  No  large  rivers  adorn  Italy 
except  in  the  north  the  Adige  (anc.  Athesis) ;  Po  (anc.  Padus 
or  Eridanus),  a  very  muddy  and  rapid  stream,  340  miles 
long,  and  called  by  Virgil  "the  king  of  rivers  "  ;  Trebia,  on 
whose  banks  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal  (B.C. 
218);  Ticino  (anc.  Ticinus),  which  issues  from  Lago  Maggiore 
(anc.  Verbanus) ;  Addua,  which  issues  from  Lago  di  Como 
(anc.  Larius) ;  and  Mincio  (anc.  Mincius),  which  issues 
from  Lago  di  Garda  (anc.  Benacus).  Of  Central  Italy  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Arno  (anc.  Arnus),  150  miles  long, 
and  Tiber,  220  miles  long, — both  partly  navigable ;  and  the 
Rubicon  and  Metaurus,  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  of  which 
the  Romans  defeated  Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal  (B.C. 
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207).  The  lakes  are  Trasymeno  (anc.  Trasimenus)  where 
Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  (B.C.  217),  and  the  Volsinian 
and  Ciminian  Lakes,  both  of  which  occupy  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  In  Southern  Italy  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Taverone  (anc.  Anio),  Nera  (anc.  Nar),  Biferno  (anc. 
Tifernus),  Volturno  (anc.  Vulturnus),  and  the  Liris ;  and 
the  lakes  the  Alban  and  Lake  Fucino  (anc.  Fucinus),  which 
stands  2000  feet  above  sea-level.  In  Sicily  are  the  rivers 
Simeto  (anc.  Symaethus),  Fiume  Grande  (anc.  Himera), 
Platani  (anc.  Halycus),  Acis,  Anapo  (anc.  Anapus),  Falconara 
(anc.  Asinarus),  and  Tellaro  (anc.  Helorus), — most  of  which 
are,  however,  comparatively  insignificant  yet  historic  streams. 

THE    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    DIVISIONS. 

In  early  times  Italy  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
small  districts  occupied  by  tribes  of  aboriginal  peoples, 
invaders,  and  colonists,  these  districts  frequently  changing 
both  their  name  and  their  extent  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  war.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  country  consisted  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Liguria,  Gallia  Cisalpina  or 
Togata,  and  Venetia ;  of  the  central  provinces  of  Etruria, 
Umbria,  the  Sabines,  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania,  and 
Samnium  ;  and  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria 
(which  the  Greeks  called  lapygia,  or  Messapia,  or  Peucetia, 
or  Salentinia),  Lucania,  and  Brutium,  along  with  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Ilva  (Elba),  Sicilia  or  Trinacria,  and  the  bolides 
(now  the  Lipari  Islands).  Part  of  the  coast  of  southern 
Italy,  early  colonised  by  Greeks,  was  known  as  Magna 
Graecia.  In  modern  times  Italy  consists  of  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Venezia, — which  correspond  to  the  ancient 
northern  divisions ;  of  Tuscany,  ./Emilia,  Rome,  Umbria, 
Campania,  the  Marches,  Abruzzi,  and  Molise, — which  corres- 
pond to  the  ancient  central  divisions  ;  and  of  Basilicata, 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  the  smaller  islands, — which 
correspond  to  the  ancient  southern  divisions.  Until  recent 
years  a  large  part  of  Central  Italy,  containing  three  millions 
of  a  population  and  covering  16,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
was  governed  by  the  Pope  under  the  name  of  the  Papal 
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States ;  but,  on  the  recent  restoration  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Italy,  this  last  vestige  of  independent  sovereignty  in  Italy 
was  swept  away,  and  the  whole  country  placed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Italian  Crown.  At  present,  almost  the  only  part 
not  under  the  Crown  is  the  Papal  Palace  at  Rome,  over 
which  the  Pope  is  as  supreme  as  is  the  King  elsewhere. 

THE     CHIEF   CITIES. 

Of  NORTHERN  ITALY  the  principal  ancient  cities  were 
Aquileia,  built  to  form  a  bulwark  against  the  invading 
barbarians  of  Central  Europe,  a  frequent  residence  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  called  on  account  of  its  splendour 
"a  second  Rome";  Patavium  (now  Padua,  with  a  University), 
the  birth-place  of  Livy  the  celebrated  Roman  historian  (B.C. 
59) ;  Mediolanum  (now  Milan),  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Insubres  ;  Augusta  Taurinorum  (now  Turin,  the  seat  of 
a  University),  destroyed  by  Hannibal  (B.C.  218),  but  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  capital  of 
Piedmont  ;  Placentia  (now  Piacenza)  ;  Cremona,  devastated 
by  Hannibal  as  also  during  the  Civil  Wars,  but  restored  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  famous  for  the 
violins  and  violas  made  especially  by  Amati  and  Stradivari ; 
Bononia  (now  Bologna) ;  Mutina  (now  Modena),  where 
Antony  was  defeated  by  Brutus  (B.C.  43),  and  famous  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  its  dramatic  sculptures  in  terra-cotta ; 
Parma,  with  its  still  important  woollen  and  cheese  manufac- 
tories ;  Ticinum  (now  Pavia),  where  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans  (B.C.  217)  ;  Mantua  (now  Mantova),  a  city  300 
years  older  even  than  Rome,  and  the  ancient  capital  of 
Etruria,  as  well  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  poet  Virgil 
(B.C.  70),  who  was  thence  called  "  Mantuanus ;  "  Vicentia 
(now  Vicenza) ;  Verona  ;  and,  on  the  sea-coast,  Ravenna. 
This  last  city,  specially  celebrated  as  the  chief  naval  station 
of  the  Roman  Fleet  in  the  Mare  Superum  (i.e.>  Adriatic 
Sea),  and  capable  of  sheltering  250  ships,  became  [after  the 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  (A.D.  364)  into  the  Western 
and  Eastern  (of  which  Byzantium  or  Constantinople  was  the 
capital)]  the  residence  of  the  Exarch  or  Governor  who 
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represented  the  absentee  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East ;  and 
it  first  rose  into  importance  when  Honorius  in  402  made  it 
an  imperial  residence,  on  account  of  its  superior  strength  to 
Rome.  This  position  of  an  Exarchate  Ravenna  held  from 
A.D.  539-752,  when  Aistulfus,  King  of  Lombardy,  expelled 
the  Exarch ;  but,  shortly  thereafter,  Aistulfus  being  himself 
ejected  by  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks,  the  city  was  handed 
over  to  and  held  by  the  Pope,  except  for  brief  occupations 
by  the  Guelphs,  Ghibellines,  and  Venetians  (A.D.  1440-1509). 
It  is  said  that  its  first  bishop  was  S.  Apollinaris  (A.D.  44),  a 
disciple  of  S.  Peter  the  Apostle ;  and  to  Christian  archae- 
ologists the  city  still  is  attractive  (next  to  Rome),  on 
account  of  its  fine  Byzantine  Churches,  and  very  superior 
examples  of  mosaic  paintings.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  declares  water  to  have  been  dearer 
there  than  wine  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  and 
that  Lord  Byron  preferred  Ravenna  to  all  the  other  cities  of 
Italy.  At  the  present  day  the  town,  formerly  situated  on  a 
peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  is  now  six  miles  from  the  sea, — a 
circumstance  due  to  the  growth  of  land  on  the  coast,  owing 
to  the  immense  quantities  of  debris  and  soil  there  poured 
into  the  Adriatic  by  the  adjoining  rivers,  Lamone  and  Ronco. 
The  chief  cities  of  CENTRAL  ITALY  were  the  Etruscan 
cities  of  Veii  (12  miles  from  Rome),  a  powerful  city  famous 
for  its  ten  years'  siege  by  Camillus  (B.C.  406-396),  who  after 
capturing  it  had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  dissuading 
the  Romans  from  making  it  their  capital  on  account  of  its 
being  a  larger,  better  situated,  and  more  magnificent  city 
then  than  Rome  was;  Agylla  or  Caere  (now  Cerveteri),  at 
one  time  a  prosperous  seaport ;  Falerii  (now  Palari),  a  city 
of  the  Falisci,  and  taken  by  Camillus  (B.C.  396)  ;  Tarquinii 
(now  Turchina),  built  by  Tarchon,  the  ally  of  ^Eneas  against 
Turnus,  and  the  birth-place  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  fifth  King 
of  Rome  (B.C.  616-578);  Clusium  (now  Chiusi),  taken  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus  (B.C.  391),  the  head-quarters  and 
burial-place  of  Lars  Porsena, — the  bitter  enemy  of  Rome 
(for  having  expelled  Tarquinius  Superbus  its  last  King),  and 
the  subject  of  one  of  Lord  Macaulay's  celebrated  Lays,— 
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and  showing  to  this  day  a  great  underground  labyrinth  of 
passages,  probably  once  used  as  drains ;  Perusia  (now 
Perugia,  the  seat  of  a  University),  a  city  of  Umbria  destroyed 
A  D.  549,  by  Totila  the  Goth,  after  a  seven  years'  siege,  and 
specially  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  artists ;  Cortona 
(the  Corytum  of  Virgil),  situated  at  the  north  of  the  Trasy- 
meno  Lake,  and  the  birth-place  of  Luca  Signorelli  (A.D. 
1441-1523), — a  painter  justly  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the 
great  Michael  Angelo ;  Arretium  (now  Arezzo),  whence  the 
Flaminian  Road  extended  to  Bologna  and  Rimini,  and 
celebrated  for  its  manufactories  of  arms  and  of  terra-cotta 
vases,  as  also  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Maecenas,  the 
wealthy  friend  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  and  the  liberal 
patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  the  town  where  were  born 
Petrarch  (A.D.  1304-74),  the  most  famous  of  Italian  lyric 
poets, — Guido  Aretino  (A.D.  1030),  the  inventor  of  the  present 
staff  system  of  musical  notation, — and  Vasari  (A.D.  1511),  the 
great  architect  and  painter ;  Faesulae  (now  Fiesole) ;  Florentia 
(now  Firenze  or  Florence) ;  and  Pisse  (now  Pisa),  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Greeks  (B.C.  600),  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  six 
miles  from  the  sea,  a  naval  station  of  the  Roman  Fleet  on 
the  Mare  Inferum  (Tyrrhenian  Sea),  a  stubborn  enemy  of  the 
ferocious  Saracens,  and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  various 
Crusades.  At  the  present  day  Pisa  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
Cathedral  of  white  marble  (built  A.D  1063-1118),  and  for  its 
curious  leaning  tower  of  eight  storeys, — 179  feet  high  and  13 
feet  off  the  perpendicular, — in  which  hang  seven  bells,  one 
of  which  weighs  six  tons,  and  where  Galileo  (A.D.  1583) 
made  some  important  experiments  in  regard  to  the  Law  of 
Gravitation.  Then  there  was  the  beautiful  Umbrian  city  of 
Arlmmum  (now  Rimini)  near  the  River  Rubicon  (now  Urgone), 
the  crossing  of  which  by  Julius  Caesar  (B.C.  49)  marked  his 
irrevocable  determination  to  make  civil  war  on  Pompey  and 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  where  a  General  Church  Council 
condemned  the  heresy  of  Arianism  (A.D.  350) ;  and  the 
Picenian  city  of  Ancona.  Ancona,  which  has  still  a  good 
harbour,  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  who 
flock  annually  to  it,  to  visit  the  "  Casa  Santa  "  or  "  Holy 
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House  of  Loretto,"  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  believed  to 
have  occupied  at  Nazareth,  and  angels  to  have  miraculously 
transferred  to  Loretto  (A.D.  1294). 

Of  the  Latin  cities  of  Central  Italy  the  most  famous 

were  Alba  Longa  (said  to  have  been  founded  B.C.  1152  by 

Ascanius,  son  of  ^Eneas),  the  centre  of  the  Latin  League, 

and   ultimately   merged    in    Rome  when   Tullius    Hostilius 

destroyed  it  (B.C.  665),  and   transported   to    Rome   all   its 

inhabitants;  Tusculum  (now  Frascati),  12  miles  from  Rome, 

and  celebrated  for   its  lovely  scenery  and  beautiful  villas  ; 

Lanuvium,  where  was  a  renowned  Temple  of  Juno,  resorted 

to  by  people  from  all  quarters,  and  by  the  Roman  consuls 

on  taking   office ;    ROMA ;    Corioli,  which   gave   to   Caius 

Martius,  its   conqueror,  the   agnomen  of  Coriolanus;   Tres 

Tabernse  (Three  Taverns)  and  Appii  Forum  (Market-place  of 

Appius), — Acts  xxviii.  15;  and  Tibur  (nowTivoli),  a  Siculian 

town  sacred  to  Hercules  and  Vesta,  where  Maecenas  and  the 

Emperors  Augustus  and  Hadrian  each  had  sumptuous  villas, 

and  where  the  renowned  and  beautiful  Zcnobia,  Queen  of 

Palmyra  in  Eastern  Syria,  ended   her  days  after  gracing, 

loaded  with  jewels  and  led  by  a  chain  of  gold,  the  triumph 

of    her   Imperial   captor   Aurelian   through   the   streets   of 

Rome  (A.D.  273).     Nowadays,  no  excursion  from  Rome  is 

more  delightful  than  to  Tivoli,  to  see  its  impressive  and 

palatial  ruins,  its  lovely  and   majestic  waterfalls,  and  the 

colossal  remains  of  a  great  Sibylline  Temple,  of  which  18 

fine  Corinthian  columns  still  survive.     Other   Latin  towns 

were  Interamna  (now  Terni),  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the 

illustrious  historian  Tacitus  (A.D.  52) ;  Caieta  (now  Gaeta),  on 

the  sea-coast,  and  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Caieta,  the 

nurse  of  JEneas ;  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome — 16  miles  distant 

from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and  Antium,acity  of  the  Volsci, 

who  warred  with  Rome  200  years,  and  whose  galley-beaks 

Camillus,  their  conqueror,  carried  to   the   tribunal  of  the 

Roman    Forum, — thence   named   the   Rostrum   (i.e.,   Beak). 

At    Antium   (now   Anzio),  Coriolanus   took   refuge  on   his 

banishment  from  Rome  (B.C.  490),  as  well  as   died  there; 

there  Cicero  had  an  estate,  and  the  Roman  Emperors  their 
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country-houses ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  that  foul  and  miserable  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
Emperor  Nero  (A.D.  36).  Next  come  Laurentum,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  famous  and  four-mile-square  Latium  territory; 
Lavinium  (now  Pratica),  built  by  JEneas,  and  so  called  by 
him  after  his  wife  Lavinia ;  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the 
renowned  Rutuli,  and  still  showing  strong  fortifications; 
Praeneste  (now  Palestrina),  21  miles  from  Rome,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Italy,  taken  by  Camillus  (B.C.  380),  celebrated 
for  its  Temple  of  Fortune  and  its  oracle,  and  warmly  praised 
by  Horace  (Third  Book  of  the  Odes  IV.  22)  ;  and  Gabii, 
where  it  is  said  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders  of  Rome, 
were  educated.  Among  Campanian  cities  the  most  notable 
were  Misenum,  whose  harbour  built  by  Agrippa,  the  friend 
of  Augustus,  was  to  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  west  coast  what 
Ravenna  was  on  the  east ;  Cumae,  the  oldest  Graeco-Italian 
colony  (B.C.  1050),  of  which  Neapolis  (Naples)  and  Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli)  were  flourishing  offshoots,  and  from  the  latter  of 
which  Rome  received  the  celebrated  Sibylline  Books,  believed 
to  contain  in  them  the  Roman  destinies ;  Casilinum,  at 
which  when  Hannibal  invested  it  mice  sold  at  about  £7 
each ;  Cales  (now  Calvi),  praised  by  Horace  for  its  wines 
(Odes  IV.  12) ;  Samniurn,  the  stronghold  and  capital  of  the 
Samnites,  the  bitter  and  brave  enemies  of  Rome;  and  Capua, 
the  capital  of  Campania,  and  a  very  ancient  city,  richer  even 
than  Rome,  and  called  on  that  account  "altera  Roma"  (i.e., 
the  rival  of  Rome).  It  was  the  voluptuous  pleasures  of  this 
famous  city  that  wholly  enervated  the  victorious  troops  of 
Hannibal,  after  the  decisive  Battle  of  Cannse  (2nd  August, 
B.C.  216).  Then  there  were  Salernum  (now  Salerno) ;  Nola, 
where  the  great  Emperor  Augustus  died  (A.D.  14) ;  Surrentum 
(now  Sorrento),  famous  for  its  wines,  and  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  poet  Tasso  (A.D.  1 544) ;  Neapolis  (now  Naples)  ; 
Herculaneum  (now  Resina)  and  Pompeii ;  Puteoli  (now 
Pozzuoli),  a  Greek  colony,  the  seaport  where  S.  Paul 
landed  first  in  Italy  (A.D.  61),  and  noted  for  its  sea-baths 
and  mineral  waters  ;  and  Baiae  (now  Baja),  the  most  fashion- 
able, profligate,  and  luxurious  of  Italian  watering-places,  and 
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praised  so  lavishly  by  the  aesthetic  and  epicurean  Horace. 
The  chief  Samnite  towns  were  Bovianum  and  Beneventum 
(now  Benevento)  formerly  known  as  Maleventum,  which 
still  possesses  more  ancient  sculptures  than  any  other 
Italian  town,  and  which  is  specially  remarkable  for  a  fine 
Triumphal  Arch  (Porta  Aurea,  i.e.,  The  Golden  Gate),  voted 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan  by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
for  his  having  completed  a  new  road  to  Brundusium. 

SOUTHERN  ITALY  had  as  its  chief  towns  the  Apulian 
cities  of  Venusia  (now  Venosa),  where  Horace  was  born  (B.C. 
65) ;  Canusium  (now  Canosa),  famous  for  its  wines,  wools, 
and  cloths,  where  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  stood  three  days 
bareheaded  in  an  open  court  in  the  winter  of  1077  waiting 
till  the  stern  and  haughty  Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  VII.) 
condescended  to  receive  his  submission, — an  act  shortly 
afterwards  followed  by  his  excommunication,  but,  above  all, 
noted  for  the  signal  defeat  Hannibal  inflicted  at  Cannae  near 
by  (B.C.  216)  upon  the  Romans,  who  engaged  his  force  of 
40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  with  80,000  foot  and  6,000  horse  ; 
Asculum  Apulum  (now  Ascoli  Satriano),  where  Pyrrhus, 
King  of  Epirus,  routed  the  Romans  (B.C.  279)  ;  Luceria 
(now  Lucera),  the  key  of  Apulia  and  noted  for  its  wools ; 
Barium  (now  Bari),  a  celebrated  seaport  and  fishing 
station  on  the  east  coast,  with  a  very  ancient  bishopric  ; 
Brundusium  (now  Brindisi) ;  and  Tarentum  (now  Taranto). 
The  Calabrian  cities  included  Rudiae  (now  Rugge),  where 
Ennius  the  father  of  Latin  Poetry  was  born  (B.C.  239).  Then 
came  the  Lucanian  cities, — Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  sacred  to 
Neptune,  and  with  its  grand  Greek  Temples  excelled  only 
by  those  of  Athens ;  Elea  or  Velia,  where  the  followers  of 
Zeno  (the  philosopher)  got  the  name  of  the  "  Eleatic  Sect"  ; 
Sybaris,  the  once  wealthy  and  luxurious  city  whose  decay 
originated  the  term  "  Sybarite" — a  synonym  for  ignoble  ease ; 
Crotona  (now  Cotrone),  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
athlete  Milo  (about  B.C.  580),  where  Pythagoras  established 
his  philosophic  school  (B.C.  537),  and  noted  for  its  warriors 
and  wrestlers ;  Thurii,  a  Greek  colony,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  the  great  pioneer-historian,  traveller, 
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and  geographer,  Herodotus  (B.C.  443);  and  Metapontum,  at 
which  the  famous  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  died  (B.C.  497) 
in  his  goth  year.  The  cities  of  the  Brutii  included  Caulonia 
and  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  and  the  chief  cities  of  Sicily  were 
Panormus  (now  Palermo),  built  by  the  Phrenicians,  and  long 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  fierce  Carthaginians,  but  at 
present  noted  chiefly  for  its  University  and  fine  mediaeval 
monuments  ;  Lilybseum  (now  Marsala),  which  had  a  noted 
Sibylline  oracle  and  also  exquisite  temples,  famous  for  wines 
and  for  its  ten  years'  siege  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  249-41),  and 
where  Garibaldi  landed  (i  ith  May,  1860)  on  his  way  to  eman- 
cipate and  unite  the  sorely-distracted  provinces  of  Italy.; 
Drepanum  (now  Trapani),  where  Anchises  died  ;  Zancle  (now 
Messina),  with  its  fine  harbour,  near  which  were  the  cele- 
brated Scylla  and  Charybdis,  so  long  the  terror  of  ancient 
navigators,  and  the  occasion  of  the  classical  simile  for  a 
desperate  dilemma ;  Naxos,  the  earliest  Greek  colony  of 
Sicily  (B.C.  375) ;  Catana  (now  Catania),  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jitna ;  Magna  Hyblsea,  celebrated  for  its  honey  and 
thyme  ;  Agrigentum  (now  Girgenti),  with  the  grandest  ruins 
in  Sicily ;  and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  Syracusse  (now 
Siracusa).  This  renowned,  magnificent,  and  powerful  city 
was  founded  B.C.  732  (i.e.,  only  21  years  after  Rome)  by 
Greek  colonists  from  Corinth,  and  is  said  to  have  embraced 
a  circuit  of  22!  miles.  In  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  it 
exercised  an  extensive  sway  over  many  other  States,  but  was 
itself  tyrannised  over  by  the  celebrated  Dionysius  the  Elder 
(B.C.  405-367),  one  of  whose  famous  prisons,  so  constructed 
as  to  carry  to  his  ears  the  faintest  whispers  of  their  unhappy 
inmates,  is  still  shown  in  a  curious  grotto  called  the  "Ear  of 
Dionysius."  The  city  is  memorable,  also,  as  the  birth-place 
of  Theocritus  (B.C.  300),  the  elegant  and  eloquent  Greek 
pastoral  poet,  and  of  Archimedes  (B.C.  287),  the  famous 
geometrician,  who  proved  the  hydrostatic  theory  that  a  body 
placed  in  water  displaces  an  amount  of  liquid  equal  to  its 
own  weight,  and  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  endless  screw 
and  of  the  spiral  pump  for  elevating  water.  So  strong  was 
this  city  that,  only  after  a  three  years'  siege,  did  the  Romans 
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succeed  in  adding  it  to  the  Empire  (B.C.  212).  S.  Paul  visited 
Syracuse  (A  cts  xxviii.  12).  Besides  these  cities  there  are  many 
I  have  necessarily  had  to  omit,  while  of  the  more  important 
I  have  named  much  yet  remains  to  be  said  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  day,  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  with 
their  populations  are: — Rome  (451,000),  Naples  (522,700), 
Milan  (432,400),  Turin  (335,960),  Palermo  (276,000),  Genoa 
(215,300),  Florence  (200,300),  Venice  (150,900),  Messina 
(146,400),  and  Bologna  (142,400).  What  the  united  popu- 
lation of  Italy  was  of  old  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
it  is  now  30  millions,  of  whom  about  100,000  are  Protestants, 
and  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of  about  40,000  Jews)  all 
Roman  Catholics.  The  chief  ports  are  Naples,  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  Palermo,  Ancona,  Venice,  Brindisi,  and  the  Naval 
Arsenal  of  Spezia  on  the  west  coast,  about  58  miles  south- 
east of  Genoa — the  birth-place  of  Columbus  (A.D.  1440). 

THE   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Like  Egypt,  Italy  is  particularly  fertile,  but,  unlike  that 
country,  it  is  not  dependent  on  a  single  river  for  its  irrigation. 
As  a  whole  it  is  well  watered,  and  barren  only  in  such  places 
as  the  flat  and  treeless  Campagna  near  Rome,  the  swampy 
and  malarious  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Maremma,  and  in  some 
other  spots ;  and  but  few  lands  can  vie  with  Italy  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  or  in  ability  to  make  the  life  of  its  inhabitants 
not  only  pleasant  and  easy,  but  luxurious  and  enjoyable. 

The  trees  most  common  are  the  chestnut  (whose  fruit 
is  largely  used  for  food  by  the  peasantry),  the  mulberry, 
myrtle,  oak,  olive,  laurel,  beech,  pine,  arbutus,  date-palm, 
and  such-like ;  and  the  fruits  are  vines,  olives,  figs,  pears, 
melons,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Rice,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  papyrus,  tobacco,  and  sugar-cane  flourish  vigorously 
in  many  parts  of  it ;  and  the  silk  industry  is  zealously 
cultivated  in  Lombardy.  The  flowers  and  vegetation, 
luxuriant  and  beautiful  beyond  expression,  are  to  a  large 
extent  tropical  in  character ;  and,  indeed,  the  country  round 
Naples  is  more  like  a  vast  and  carefully-tended  garden  than 
anything  else. 
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The  chief  wild  animals  are  the  fox,  hare,  lynx,  wolf, 
stag,  marmot,  badger,  and  wild-boar.  Herds  of  hogs  too 
may  be  often  seen  wandering  in  the  forests  of  Calabria;  and, 
in  Sicily  and  some  other  parts,  one  has  to  guard  against 
snakes  and  other  reptiles.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  largely 
bred  and  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  coast,  lake,  and  river  fisheries  are  varied  and 
abundant ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  done  also  in  coral 
and  sponge,  as  well  as  in  the  export  of  anchovies  and  tunny. 

Few  things  have  contributed  more  to  the  renown  and 
wealth  of  Italy  than  its  immense  mineral  resources,  which 
are  both  valuable  and  varied.  Tuscany  is  particularly  rich 
in  copper,  zinc,  lead,  quicksilver,  cinnaber,  sulphur,  in 
lagoons  of  boracic  acid,  and  in  pits  of  alum  ;  Elba  provides 
iron-ores ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  mines  and  springs  of 
salt.  The  Apennines  abound  in  limestone ;  Tuscany,  in 
alabaster ;  Calabria,  in  granite ;  the  Alps,  also  in  granite  as 
well  as  in  gneiss  and  other  granitic  rocks ;  there  is  plenty  of 
tuffstone,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products ;  and,  above  all, 
is  Italy  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  chief  of  which  are 
the  400  vast  and  long-worked  quarries  of  Carrara  in  Northern 
Italy,  40  miles  north  of  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  from  which 
upwards  of  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  most  beautiful 
marble  have  been  obtained  during  the  last  2000  years.  The 
existence  of  these  magnificent  marbles  has  done  much  to 
foster  the  Italian  genius  for  sculpture, — so  many  eminent 
examples  of  which  are  not  only  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere 
throughout  Italy,  but  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

THE    CLIMATE   AND    BEAUTY   OF   ITALY. 

One  who  has  luxuriated  under  the  almost  perfect  sky 
of  Egypt,  and  experienced  there  a  climate  which  has  no 
rival  elsewhere,  may  be  tempted  to  underestimate  the  charms 
of  Italy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  true  to  say,  that  Italy 
comes  but  little  short  of  even  Egypt,  in  most  of  the  remark- 
able respects  that  make  the  latter  country  so  much  sought 
after  for  either  pleasure  or  health  ;  and  I  frankly  acknowledge, 
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how  delightful  a  land  Italy  is  with  its  clear  bine  sky,  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  warm  and  dry  climate,  and  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery.  Even  in  winter  (except  in  the  far  north) 
snow  is  a  stranger  to  almost  all  Italy,  as  it  is  altogether  to 
Egypt ;  but  at  certain  seasons  life  is  disturbed  (notably  in 
Lombardy)  by  high  winds,  heavy  rainfalls,  and  most  rapid 
changes  in  the  weather  and  temperature.  In  summer  the 
heat,  as  a  rule,  is  very  great,  especially  round  Naples  and 
further  south  to  Sicily,  and  the  sirocco  (or  hot  wind)  is  also 
very  trying.  So  too,  in  the  south,  one  is  not  free  from  the 
risk  of  earthquakes  with  all  their  attendant  dangers  and 
alarms.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  a  part  of  the 
western  plains,  200  miles  long  by  from  12  to  30  broad,  and 
the  unhealthy  malarious  Pontine  Marshes  (south-east  of  the 
Campagna),  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  Italy  as  a  whole  is  a 
delightful  country  to  live  in  at  almost  any  part  or  season  one 
chooses,  and  a  land  well  worthy  of  being  visited  by  all  those 
who  find  Egypt  beyond  their  ability  to  reach.  Its  fertile 
plains,  upland  pastures,  and  forest-lands ;  its  beautiful  lakes 
and  beetling  hills;  its  lovely  bays  and  winding  rivers;  its 
luscious  fruits  and  mirth-loving  people ;  its  venerable  ruins 
and  glorious  churches  ;  its  priceless  treasures  of  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  literature, — all  combine  to  make  Italy  a  land  of 
delights,  a  land  that  ministers  royally  to  one's  comfort  as 
to  one's  pleasure,  and  a  land  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  it  so  lavishly  by  its  own  most  highly 
gifted  poets,  and  by  the  graceful  singers  of  other  lands  who 
have  found  it  as  lovely  and  as  lovable  as  its  own  people  have. 
As  a  distinguished  geographer  most  justly  and  graphically 
remarks,  "  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  marked  by 
beauty  and  variety.  The  mountains  exhibit  every  variety  of 
form  and  elevation,  including  gentle  slopes,  rugged  peaks, 
deep  chasms,  and  steep  precipices ;  and  the  effect  is 
heightened  by  the  rich  vegetation  which  clothes  their  sides, 
when  contrasted  with  their  snowy  summits.  Many  of  the 
valleys  also,  especially  that  of  the  Arno,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque.  The  size  and  number  of  the  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  extent  of  the  coast-line,  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
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landscape,  while  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
gives  to  every  object  a  brightness  of  colour  and  distinctness 
of  outline,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  the  inhabitants 
of  more  northern  lands.  But  this  delightful  scenery  and 
.delicious  climate  is  not  without  its  drawback.  It  encourages, 
if  it  does  not  induce,  slothful  habits,  and  makes  the  people 
less  industrious  than  those  who  dwell  where  the  climate  is 
more  bracing  and  severe." 

THE   PEOPLE   OF   ITALY. 

While  the  nations  of  Africa,  as  well  as  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  are  of  Turanian  or  Allophylian  descent,  and 
the  Jews,  Arabians,  Phoenicians  (as  well  as  probably  also  the 
Assyrians)  are  of  Semitic,  the  Italians,  like  other  European 
peoples,  form  part  of  the  great  family  of  Aryans  or  Indo- 
Europeans.  To  the  Aryan  family  belong  all  the  greatest 
nations,  except  the  Jews ;  while  the  two  branches  of  it 
specially  represented  in  Italy  are  the  Celtic  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  the  Pelasgic  or  Graeco-Italian  in  Southern  Italy. 

In  the  earliest  times  Italy  was  inhabited  by  a  variety  of 
peoples,  differing  in  origin,  language,  and  government.  In 
Northern  Italy  the  aboriginal  peoples  were  the  Rutuli, 
Samnites,  and  Sabines,  along  with  a  mixture  of  Goths, 
Germans,  and  Greeks,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Gauls, 
Ligurians,  and  Venetians.  Southern  Italy  was  occupied  by 
Etruscans,  Latins,  Calabrians,  and  Pelasgics  (or  Greek 
colonists).  The  North  Italians  included  the  Gallic  tribes  of 
the  Insiibres  with  Mediolanum  (now  Milan)  for  their  capital, 
Cenomani,  Lingones,  Boii,  and  Senones, — all  of  them  hardy 
mountaineering  tribes,  intermingled  with  numerous  Latin  or 
Roman  colonies.  What  may  be  called  Central  Italy  was 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  who  early  formed  a  great  League 
of  12  independent  peoples  to  oppose  the  rising  power  and 
ambition  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  Veientes,  Clusini,  Perusini, 
Cortonenses,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Volaterrani,  Rusellani, 
Volsinii,  Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  Caeretani,  all  of  whom 
were  peculiarly  superstitious  and  fond  of  omens,  but  withal 
powerful  warriors ;  and  also,  by  the  Umbrians  and  Sabines, 
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the  latter  of  whom  were  a  singularly  hardy,  pious,  and  pure 
people,  and  the  first  of  the  Italian  peoples  to  war  with 
Rome  for  committing  the  celebrated  Rape  of  their  women 
(B.C.  750).  From  the  Sabines  were  descended  the  Samnites, 
Sabelli,  Osci,  Picentes,  and  Hirpini.  Besides  these,  there 
were  in  Central  Italy  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Frentani  (an 
offshoot  of  the  Samnites),  Peligni,  and  Marsi  (an  extremely 
hardy  German  tribe,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  army  in  later 
days,  and  the  head  of  the  celebrated  League  against  Rome, 
viz.,  the  magic-loving  Peligni,  the  cheese-making  Vestini, 
the  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Picentes,  Venusini,  Ferentini,  Apuli, 
Lucani,  and  Samnites) ;  by  the  Latini,  so  named  after  their 
king  Latinus  (B.C.  1240),  and  with  Laurentum  as  their 
capital  in  his  day,  Lavinium  in  ^Eneas'  time,  and  Alba  in  the 
time  of  Ascanius  ;  by  the  JEqui,  Ausones,  Rutuli  (whose 
king  Turnus  was  killed  by  ^neas),  Hernici,  and  Volsci,  all 
of  whom  were  peoples  of  Latium ;  by  the  Aurunci  and 
Campani  (i.e.,  dwellers  in  the  plain) ;  and  by  the  renowned 
Samnites,  who  so  long  and  gallantly,  though  in  the  end 
unsuccessfully,  resisted  the  rise  of  the  power  of  Rome  over 
the  independent  Italian  tribes.  For  the  most  part  Southern 
Italy  was  peopled  by  colonies  from  Greece  (whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia  or  Daunia), — the  chief 
of  these  being  settled  in  the  Achaean  cities  of  Sybaris  and 
Croton,  in  the  Spartan  colony  of  Tarentum,  and  in  the 
Locrian  town  of  Locri ;  while  in  addition  to  these  colonies 
there  were  the  aboriginal  and  chiefly  shepherd  peoples  of 
Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Brutium.  Sicily  was  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks, 
and  Italians, — the  chief  of  these  being  the  Grseco-Italian 
tribes  of  Sicanians  on  the  west,  and  Siculians  on  the  east, 
the  Phoenicians  of  Panormus,  and  the  Carthaginians  of 
Lilybaeum.  The  Greeks  of  Italy  were  called  Siciliotes. 

In  modern  times  the  Italian  nation  is  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  and  also  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Large  numbers  from  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  America,  make  Italy 
year  by  year  their  temporary  or  permanent  home ;  and,  to  a 
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great  degree,  it  finds  favour  with  the  British  and  French. 
Next  to  indigenous  Italians  the  French  form  the  largest 
element  in  the  population — a  circumstance,  that  is  easily 
explainable  in  the  light  of  history,  politics,  religion,  and 
national  temperament.  In  point  of  fact,  many  towns  of 
Italy  are  almost  more  French  than  Italian. 

THE    RELIGION,    LITERATURE,    AND    ART   OF    ITALY. 

The  Religion  of  the  Italians  I  omit  allusion  to  here,  as  it 
is  so  important  as  to  demand  a  chapter  wholly  to  itself.  It 
embraces  two  epochs, — the  Pagan  and  the  Christian, — the 
former  dating  from  the  dawn  of  Italian  history  to  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  present  day.  All  I  shall  say  now  of 
the  Italians  is  that,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  them, 
they  were  an  intensely  religious  people,  a  characteristic  they 
have  maintained  to  modern  times ;  and  that  they  have 
proved  themselves  as  devout  and  enthusiastic  Christians,  as 
their  ancestors  were  devout  and  enthusiastic  Pagans. 

Italy  has  been  graced  by  a  galaxy  of  poets,  historians, 
dramatists,  philosophers,  sculptors,  artists,  and  architects  of 
unrivalled  splendour.  Chief  among  her  poets  of  ancient  times 
are  numbered  Ennius  the  father  of  Roman  poetry  (B.C.  239- 
169),  Plautus  (B.C.  250-184),  and  Terence  (B.C.  185-159),  and 
among  her  prose  writers  Cato  the  Censor  (B.C.  234-150) ;  while 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature  is  adorned  by  the  illus- 
trious and  familiarnames  of  Lucretius(B.c.98-54),GaiusJulius 
Ccesar  (B.C.  100-44),  Cicero  (B.C.  106-43),  Sallust  (B.C.  86-34), 
Varro  (B.C.  116-27),  Cornelius  Nepos  (died  B.C.  25),  Virgil 
(B.C.  70-19),  Tibullus  (B.C.  54-19),  Horace  (B.C.  65-8),  Ovid 
(B.C.  43-A.D.  17),  Livy  (B.C.  59-A.D.  17),  and  Seneca  (B.C.  54- 
A.D.  39).  Of  the  post-Augustan  period  the  most  memorable 
authors  are  Phsedrus  (about  A.D.  50),  Seneca  the  philosopher 
(B.C.  4-A.D.  65),  Lucan  (A.D.  39-65),  Pliny  the  Elder  (A.D. 
23-79)»  Flaccus  (about  A.D.  60),  Quintilian  (A.D.  35-100),  Silius 
Italicus  (A.D.  25-101),  Martial  (A.D.  38-104),  Tacitus  (A.D. 
52-119),  Juvenal  (A.D.  55-135),  Suetonius  (about  A.D.  112), 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (about  A.D.  130),  with  whom  closes  the 
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list  of  writers  in  any  sense  classical.  Thereafter  Italian 
literature  suffered  an  eclipse  lasting  for  many  centuries,  and 
rose  again  into  prominence  only  with  such  illustrious  names 
as  those  of  Dante  Alighieri  of  Florence  (A.D.  1265-1321), 
Petrarca  (1304-74),  Boccaccio  (1313-75),  Macchiavelli  (1469- 
1527),  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  Torquato  Tasso  (1544-95), 
Metastasio  (1698-1782),  and  Amari  (1806-89).  On  the 
whole,  however,  since  Tasso's  time,  no  Italian  poet  has  been 
able  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  Europe  or  beyond  it ;  and, 
at  the  present  day,  the  lyre  of  Apollo  is  practically  tuneless 
and  silent  in  the  land  which  of  old  rang  with  strains,  to 
which  the  world  listened  with  delighted  rapture. 

If  the  writers  Italy  has  given  birth  to  be  illustrious,  no 
less  so  are  the  artists,  architects,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 
So  large  indeed  is  their  number,  that  one  can  recall  here  only 
the  more  prominent  and  familiar  names,  such  as  Cimabue 
(A.D.  1240-1302),  Giotto  (1276-1336),  Ghiberti  (1378-1455), 
Brunelleschi  (1379-1446),  Raphael  (1483-1520),  San  Michele 
(1484  1554), Michael  Angelo  (1491-1554),  Robbia  (1435-1528), 
Donatello  (1386-1466),  Fra  Angelico  (1387-1455),  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  Fra  Bartolomeo  (1475-1517),  Andrea 
del  Sarto(  1487- 1 531),  Titian  (1477-1574), Tintoretto  (15 1 8-94), 
Paul  Veronese  (1528-88),  Caracci  (1555-1619),  Guido  Reni 
(1574-1642),  Domenichino  (1581- 1641),  Carlo  Dolchi(i6i6-86), 
Correggio  (1494-1534),  Perugino  (1446-1524),  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-73),  and  the  many  musicians  from  Palestrina  (1514-94) 
to  Verdi  of  to-day, — a  truly  marvellous  succession  of  gifted 
Italians,  whose  works  are  at  once  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  every  other  country,  and  as  varied  in  style  as  they  are  exqui- 
site in  execution.  Modern  Italian  Art  is  more  characterised 
by  slavish  copying  of  the  works  of  former  generations,  than 
by  really  successful  origination  of  fresh  works. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   ITALY. 

The  History  of  Italy  may  be  divided  into  Six  Great 
Periods,  the  first  two  of  which  are,  however,  more  the 
history  of  Rome  than  of  Italy  as  a  whole.  It  is  impossible 
to  take  account  of  Italian  history  previous  to  these  Periods, 
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owing  to  the  entirely  legendary,  and  therefore  unreliable, 
source  from  which  it  springs ;  and  it  is  also  impossible  in  a 
book  like  this  to  take  much,  if  any,  notice  of  the  general 
history  of  Italy  down  to  B.C.  197,  when  Rome,  having 
conquered  Philip  of  Macedon  at  Cynoscephalae,  entered 
upon  that  magnificent  career  of  victory  which  made  her 
ultimately  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  The  omissions  I  am 
thus  compelled  to  make  here  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of 
Italy,  I  hope,  nevertheless,  to  supply  to  some  extent,  when  I 
come  to  give  an  account  in  a  later  chapter  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  prior  to  the  illustrious  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar 
(B.C.  31) ;  but,  meantime,  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
and  general  sketch  of  the  Six  Great  Periods,  into  which 
Italian  History  may  be  roughly  divided. 

Of  these  Six  Periods,  the  First  is  the  "  Kingly,"  beginning 
(B.C.  753)  with  Romulus  and  the  founding  of  Rome,  and 
ending  with  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  his  expulsion  from 
the  city  (B.C.  509).  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  the  founding  of  Rome,  as  from  that  momentous  event 
sprang  the  wonderful  course  of  events  and  conquests,  which 
ultimately  made  Italy  a  United  Kingdom,  and  Rome  the 
Mistress  of  the  World ;  and,  probably,  in  all  history  there  is 
no  more  thrilling  story,  except  that  of  our  own  country. 
Partly  from  necessity,  and  partly  from  ambition,  there  grew 
up  at  Rome  during  the  Kingly  Period  the  nucleus  of  a  State 
complete  in  every  department, — civil,  military,  legal,  political, 
commercial,  and  religious, — which  formed  a  model  to  others, 
as  well  as  moulded  others  after  her  own  heroic  pattern ;  and 
the  result  of  this  growth  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the  First 
Period,  Central  Italy  was  in  large  measure  made  a  Latin 
Kingdom,  ready  when  the  time  came  to  embark  on  a  still 
grander  career  of  extended  influence  and  power. 

The  Second  Period  is  the  "  Republican,"  lasting  from 
B.C.  509  to  B.C.  31.  In  the  early  years  of  this  Period  one  can 
trace  a  considerable  slackening  of  the  bonds  with  which, 
under  her  kings,  Rome  had  united  to  herself  the  chief  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  but  a  slackening,  fortunately,  not  of 
permanent  duration.  Rome  was  then  seriously  engaged  in 
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bitter  internal  struggles  between  her  nobles  and  her  common 
people,  which,  lasting  for  200  years,  well-nigh  wrecked  the 
ambitious  hopes,  that  had  been  slowly  building  for 
centuries  previous,  of  making  all  Italy  her  own  ;  but  some 
things  at  least  were  gained  by  Rome,  even  from  these  sore 
struggles  during  her  infancy  as  a  State,  viz.,  confidence  in 
her  own  resources,  courage,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  prudence, 
obedience,  self-control,  wisdom  in  the  management  of  her 
affairs,  and  an  ultimate  consolidation  of  her  power,  the 
irresistible  weight  of  which  proved  disastrously  crushing  to 
all  who  dared  to  dispute  it.  Under  her  Dictators,  Praetors, 
Consuls,  Tribunes,  Decemvirs,  and  Censors,  Rome  and  her 
Confederate  States  grew  slowly  but  steadily  into  a  greater 
nation,  absorbing  into  herself  the  Latins,  Hernicans,J5quians, 
Volscians,  and  Etruscans,  and  in  due  time  attracting  by  her 
very  greatness  and  by  her  growing  power  the  fierce  attacks 
of  the  valorous  Gauls,  who  alone  remained  for  her  to  subdue 
in  Northern  Italy.  I  cannot  dwell  here  upon  how  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus  took  Rome  and  burnt  it  (B.C.  390),  nor  yet 
upon  how  step  by  step  after  that  dreadful  disaster  the  restored 
city  again  entered  upon  the  path  of  progress,  glory,  and 
conquest ;  but,  I  may  say,  that  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
Samnites  (B.C.  272),  after  71  years  of  bitter  and  bloody  war, 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Southern 
Italy  (B.C.  281-271),  and  with  the  expulsion  of  the  invading 
hordes  from  Carthage  (B.C.  147),  Rome  was  left  free  to  make 
a  bid  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  to  endeavour  to  wrest 
from  her  proud  rival  Greece  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  from  others  the  sovereignty  over  Spain,  Africa, 
Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  Then  came  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Marius  and  Sulla  (B.C.  88-82),  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus  whom  Pompey  and  Crassus  crushed  (B.C.  73-1),  the 
First  Triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  (B.C.  60), 
the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (B.C.  50),  the 
momentous  Battle  of  Pharsalia  (i2th  May,  B.C.  48),  and  the 
Second  Triumvirate  of  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
(B.C.  43),  ending  in  the  decisive  Battle  of  Actium  (2nd  Sep- 
tember, B.C.  31),  whence  dates  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  whose  sway  all  the  East  was  henceforth  compelled 
to  own,  for  many  years  to  corne. 

The  Third  Period  is  the  "  Imperial,"  beginning  B.C.  31 
and  ending  A.D.  410.  Of  all  the  Periods  of  Italian  history 
this  is  the  most  illustrious,  embracing  as  it  does  the  Augustan 
or  Golden  Age  of  Roman  Imperialism,  when  the  Caesars 
gave  laws  to  the  world,  and  Italy  was  graced  with  a  galaxy 
of  literary  celebrities  unrivalled  in  any  other  country  or  age. 
So  toOj  at  this  period,  Christianity  was  born,  destined  in 
due  time  to  subvert  the  Empire  which  was  founded  on 
Paganism  and  upheld  by  the  sword,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
the  gentle  and  beneficent  Creed  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
a  spiritual  lordship  over  the  souls  of  men  the  mainspring 
of  which  was  love  to  Christ.  Consequently  as  Christianity, 
purified  by  the  awful  persecutions  of  the  Julian,  Flavian, 
and  other  Emperors,  waxed  stronger,  Imperialism  grew 
weaker;  and  when  the  seat  of  Caesar  was  at  last  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Constantinople  by  Constantine  (A.D. 
328),  the  axe  was  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Italian 
greatness  and  supremacy. 

The  Fourth  Period  I  name  the  "  Barbarian,"  because 
during  it  Italy,  and  especially  Rome,  was  occupied  not  only 
in  internal  struggles  but  in  also  repeatedly  warding  off  the 
invasions  of  barbarians.  This  Period  lasting  A.D.  410-728  is 
one  of  the  saddest  in  Italian  history.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
greedy  and  vulture-like  nations  of  the  north  swooping  down 
upon  the  dying  carcase  of  Italy,  seeking  to  rend  it  to  pieces 
or  to  devour  it  up  altogether.  Of  this  Period  the  most 
notable  events  are  the  plundering  of  Rome  by  Alaric  the 
Visigoth  in  A.D.  410,  and  by  the  Vandals  in  445 ;  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges.  and  its  gallant  defence 
by  Belisarius  the  renowned  general  of  the  celebrated  Emperor 
Justinian,  537-8 ;  the  taking  of  Rome  by  Totila,  king  of  the 
Goths,  in  546  and  549  ;  and  the  assaults  of  the  Lombards 
and  Longobards,  663-755.  To  this  Period  belong  Popes 
Leo  I.  the  Great,  and  Gregory  I.  the  Great,  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  who  ever  filled  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter ;  but  I 
must  refer  rny  readers  to  other  works,  for  a  detailed  account 
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of  the  many  famous  events  and  personages,  associated  with 
this  transition  period  in  the  history  of  Italy. 

The  Fifth  Period  may  be  conveniently  termed  the 
"  Papal,"  as  during  it  not  only  Rome,  but,  to  a  large  extent, 
Italy  as  a  whole,  was  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Pope  or 
Bishop  of  Rome.  This  Period  embraces  the  years  A.D.  728- 
1798,  more  than  a  rnillenium,  and  a  truly  remarkable  epoch 
in  Italian  history.  Not  that  all  the  Popes  were  equally 
virtuous,  able,  or  single-minded  rulers,  nor  that  under  them 
Italy,  and  especially  Rome,  was  all  she  might  have  been ; 
but  this  much  has  to  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Popes 
governed  Italy  well,  and  that  they  remained,  in  default  of  an 
Emperor,  the  only  visible  centre  of  national  unity  to  a 
country  in  danger  of  being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
by  the  hands  of  her  numerous  and  powerful  enemies.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Pope  was  Caesar  Redivivus, — 
Pontifex  Maximus, — at  once  Prince  and  Priest  of  Italy, 
defending  the  Italians  from  the  attacks  of  foreigners,  yet 
resenting  keenly,  with  spiritual  and  temporal  weapons,  all 
attempts  to  limit  or  question  his  own  endless  encroachments 
upon  Italian  as  well  as  international  liberty  and  independence. 
This  was  the  age  of  the  great  Charlemagne,  whom  Pope  Leo 
III.  on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800,  crowned  Emperor  of  the 
Romans,  in  S.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome,  thus  founding  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Thereafter,  for  many  years,  Italy 
was  distracted  by  German  invaders;  by  Guelphs,  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans,  Orsinis,  Colonnas,  &c.;  and  by  the  fitful  attempt 
of  the  ill-fated  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  who  sought  to 
found  a  new  Republic  (A.D.  1347)  '•>  while  in  1527,  the  troops 
of  Charles  of  Bourbon  carried  their  devastations  to  the 
Imperial  City.  Of  the  subsequent  years  of  this  Period  there 
is  little  I  need  chronicle  here.  The  nations  of  Europe  were 
being  stirred  into  life  by  the  vigorous  influences  of  the 
Reformation,  the  momentous  invention  of  the  printing- 
press,  and  the  universal  revival  of  learning ;  and,  as  a  result, 
were  shaking  themselves  loose  from  the  galling  and  cramping 
rule  which  Italy  had  so  long  exercised  over  them  spiritually, 
and,  in  a  large  degree,  also  politically,  through  the  spiritual 
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position  the  Pope  arrogated  over  the  nations  and  their 
sovereigns.  The  necessary  outcome  of  all  this  was  the 
decay  of  Italian  greatness,  and  the  rise  of  other  Powers  to 
dispute  her  right  to  even  spiritual  rule,  far  less  to  interfere 
in  foreign  politics ;  and  though  the  bitter  reaction  from 
Romanism  has  resulted  often  in  Infidelity,  and  the  struggle 
for  national  independence  has  led  at  times  to  revolution, 
still  the  supreme  and  far-reaching  fact  remains  that  to  this 
Period  belongs  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Italian  political 
and  spiritual  supremacy,  which  this  century  has  witnessed 
fall  in  ruins  to  the  ground. 

The  Sixth  and  Last  Period  brings  us  to  "Modern  Italy" 
(A.D.  1798-1898),  and  introduces  a  page  of  history  not  less 
chequered  and  eventful  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  On  this, 
however,  I  need  not  now  dwell  further  than  to  remark  that 
the  Government  of  Italy  oscillated  from  1798  to  1849  between 
the  French  and  the  Pope, — a  republic  and  an  empire, — till, 
finally,  on  8th  February,  1849,  a  National  Assembly  divested 
the  Pope  of  all  civil  authority  and  proclaimed  the  Republic, 
that  12  years  later  developed  into  a  United  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  Savoy  for  its  head  and  ruler. 

MODERN    ITALY. 

Modern  Italy  is  composed  of  the  ancient  Sardinian 
Monarchy  (apart  from  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  were  added 
to  France),  Lombardy  (long  under  Austria),  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany  and  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  the 
Provinces  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  (part  of  the 
Old  Papal  States),  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Province  of  Venetia  held  by  the  Austrians  till  1866. 

Italy  has  not,  however,  been  made  a  United  Kingdom 
without  severe  struggles.  Alternately  preyed  upon  by  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany  during  the  i6th  and  I7th  centuries, 
as  also  by  Austria  from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  existed  and  culminated 
finally  in  the  revolt  of  Sardinia  in  1859.  To  this  revolt 
Napoleon  III.  of  France  gave  his  support  at  the  victorious 
Battles  of  Palestro,  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  which  were 
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crowned  by  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  (i2th  July),  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy,  and  the  addition  of 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  Shortly  thereafter  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Modena  expelled  their  petty  rulers,  and,  combining  with 
Romagna  and  Sardinia,  still  further  united  Italy  into  a 
corporate  State.  Then  came  the  many  brilliant,  rapid,  and 
wonderful  campaigns  of  Garibaldi,  who,  landing  at  Marsala 
in  Sicily  (nth  May,  1860),  roused  that  island,  took  Palermo 
(defeating  the  Neapolitan  army),  and,  pressing  on,  captured 
Naples,  Capua,  and  Gaeta.  Thereupon  all  South  Italy,  on 
the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Cavour,  the  Prime  Minister, 
declared  for  Victor  Emmanuel  as  King  of  Italy,  and  at  last, 
on  i7th  March,  1861,  the  Italian  Kingdom  was  founded  on 
a  basis  of  59  provinces.  Though  war  with  Austria  again 
broke  out  on  i8th  June,  1866,  it  ended  quickly  with  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  on  3rd  October ;  and  Venice  was  ceded  to 
Italy.  At  last  victory  crowned  the  heroic  and  patriotic 
efforts  to  consolidate  Italy,  and  on  20th  September,  1870, 
the  Italian  troops  entered  Rome,  and  claimed  it  as  the 
Capital  of  a  United  Italy — almost  without  striking  a  blow. 

The  present  King  of  Italy  is  Humbert  I.,  born  I4th 
March,  1844,  eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Savoy,  who  flourished 
in  the  nth  century.  In  1868  he  wedded  at  Turin  his  cousin 
Margherita,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Genoa,  by  whom 
one  son  has  been  born  to  him  (1869), — Victor  Emmanuel 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Naples.  Humbert  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1878  on  his  father's  lamented  death,  on  gth  January. 

Since  Italy  became  a  United  Kingdom  she  has  made 
considerable  progress.  Her  population  is  now  upwards  of 
30  millions ;  her  railways  8,200  miles  long ;  her  revenue 
£70,000,000,  and  her  expenditure  £1,000,000  in  excess  of 
that ;  while  her  imports  and  exports  amount,  respectively,  to 
£72,000,000  and  £51,000,000.  Her  army  consists  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  men,  and  her  navy  of  270  vessels,  of  which 
13  are  battleships, — not  to  speak  of  many  torpedo  boats  and 
other  smaller  ships  of  war.  Like  most  European  nations 
she  has  sought  to  establish  colonies  abroad,  especially  in 
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Africa,  but  these  have  not  been  successful,  nor  have  they 
helped  in  any  way  to  relieve  her  of  the  enormous  financial 
embarrassments,  that  threaten  to  land  her  sooner  or  later  in 
national  bankruptcy,  if  not  in  internal  disruption.  As  a  rule 
the  Italians  take  life  far  too  easily  and  lightly  to  make  them 
successful  in  forming  a  prosperous  nation,  or  to  enable  them 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  European  peoples,  in  the 
home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  world  ;  and  unless  a  vast 
and  speedy  change  come  over  the  character  of  the  Italians 
as  a  whole,  by  better  education  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
robuster  religion  (with  fewer  holy  days  and  more  genuine 
Christianity),  there  can  be  before  the  country  only  a  future 
dark  with  disaster.  The  National  Debt  is  £523,000,000, — 
a  truly  appalling  burden  for  a  people  whose  resources  are 
but  meagre,  and  whose  existence  as  a  European  Power  is 
chiefly  based  upon  the  desperate  straits,  created  by  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  by  buffer  States  the  delicate  balance 
of  international  political  power,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

FORECAST  OF  THE   PILGRIMAGE. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  book,  it  will  be  my  pleasant 
duty  to  conduct  my  readers  to  the  many  famous  places  I 
visited,  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  present-day  life  and 
experiences  in  the  historic  land  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Together  we  shall  cross  Italy  from  Brindisi  to  Naples,  to 
revel  there  in  the  delights  it  affords  and  to  tread  most  classic 
ground  ;  from  Naples  we  shall  journey  to  Rome,  the  "Eternal 
City,"  itself  a  wonder  in  a  wonderful  land,  and  an  untiring 
delight  to  all  who  visit  its  celebrated  sights ;  from  Rome  to 
beautiful  Florence  ;  from  Florence  to  Venice,  the  "  Bride  of 
the  Adriatic,"  with  its  many  unique  and  lovely  charms  ; 
from  Venice  to  Milan  ;  and,  when  all  is  over  (so  far  as  touring 
in  Italy  is  concerned),  I  shall  bring  my  readers  again  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  with  hearts  (I  hope)  gladdened  as  well 
as  refreshed  by  having  visited  in  spirit  the  historic  and 
illustrious  shores  of  sunny  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BRINDISI  TO  NAPLES. 

On  the  Way  to  Naples — Taranto — Metaponto — Salerno — The 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  La  Cava — A  First  Glimpse 
of  Naples — At  the  Railway  Station — Hotel  Life  in 
Naples — Neapolitan  Singers  and  Dancers — A  Most 
Lamentable  Misadventure. 

|Y  first  night's  sleep  in  Italy  was  cut  short 
rather  abruptly  by  the  "boots"  of  the 
Hotel.  I  had  solemnly  cautioned  that 
useful  functionary  on  no  account  to  allow 
me  to  miss  the  early  train  for  Naples  ;  and 
so,  when  his  faithful  attentions  broke  my 
slumbers,  I  at  once  responded  to  his  summons.  Descending 
to  the  coffee-room  I  made,  by  candle-light,  a  hasty  break- 
fast ;  and  then,  stepping  into  the  diligence,  drove  off  to  the 
railway  station,  where  my  first  business  was  to  register  my 
luggage  (which,  except  hand  luggage,  has  to  be  paid  for  in 
Italy).  That  done,  I  took  my  seat  in  the  only  daily  through 
train  for  Naples,  glad  to  escape  the  chilly  morning  air ;  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  I  found  myself  speeding  on  towards  Naples, 
242  miles  distant,  in  a  well-appointed  carriage  heated  by 
steam-pipes. 

TARANTO. 

Owing  to  the  darkness  of  a  winter  morning,  I  cannot 
say  anything  of  the  early  part  of  my  long  journey,  for  it  was 
not  till  the  train  reached  Taranto,  46  miles  from  Brindisi, 
that  I  could  see  the  country  clearly.  This  town  of  30,000 
inhabitants  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  isthmus  in  the  Gulf 
of  the  same  name,  and  dates  back  to  B.C.  700.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  the  finest  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
had  a  world-wide  fame  for  its  wines,  fruits,  wools,  red-purple 
dyes,  figs,  and  salt.  Pythagoras  and  Plato  both  visited  it. 
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In  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Romans  severely  handled  it 
for  having  yielded  to  Hannibal,— large  numbers  being  put 
to  the  sword,  and  as  many  as  30,000  sold  into  slavery.  The 
rise  of  Brindisi  ruined  Tarentum  as  a  port.  At  the  present 
day,  Taranto  consists  of  closely-packed-together  houses  ;  and 
the  people  chiefly  engage  in  the  oil,  wheat,  honey,  fig,  and 
oat  trades.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  an  Archbishop.  It  is 
said,  that  Taranto  derives  its  name  from  the  tarantula 
(spider),  whose  bite  is  reputed  to  produce  that  particular 
form  of  mania  curable  only  by  music  and  dancing.  From 
this  superstition  sprang  the  Tarantella  or  national  dance  of 
Southern  Italy. 

METAPONTO. 

Between  Taranto  and  Metaponto,  the  next  stopping- 
place, — 72  miles  from  Brindisi, — the  train  skirts  the  sea- 
shore, crosses  the  river  Bradano  (anc.  Bradanus),  and  passes 
through  some  fine  pine-woods.  About  three  miles  from  the 
modern  town,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Metapontum, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  followers  of  Epeos,  the 
builder  of  the  famous  wooden  horse  of  Troy  (B.C.  1184),  and 
once  the  most  powerful  colony  of  Magna  Graecia.  When  the 
celebrated  Battle  of  Cannae  (B.C.  216)  laid  Southern  Italy 
at  the  feet  of  Hannibal,  the  renowned  Carthaginian  general, 
Metapontum  was  one  of  the  towns  that  gave  in  its  allegiance 
to  the  conquering  invader — an  act  which  Hannibal,  after  his 
brother  Hasdrubal's  disastrous  defeat  and  death  at  the 
Metaurus  (B.C.  207),  rewarded  by  saving  its  citizens  and 
carrying  them  away  with  him  from  the  fury  of  the  Romans. 
This  was  the  death-blow  of  the  once  famous  city.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  recall  that  Pythagoras,  the  great  Greek 
philosopher,  astronomer,  geometrician,  and  mathematician, 
died  (B.C.  497)  at  Metapontum, — and  that,  in  reverence  for 
his  memory,  the  people  made  his  house  a  Temple  of  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  fertility. 

SALERNO. 

On  leaving  Metaponto,  one  traverses  a  range  of  most 
beautiful  scenery  to  Potenza  (139  miles),  the  town  of  which, 
with  its  20,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
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round  which  the  Apennine  Mountains  are  grandly  grouped. 
Next  comes  Eboli  (192  miles),  also  on  a  hill ;  and  then 
picturesque  Battipaglia  (197  miles),  eleven  miles  beyond 
which  is  Salerno — a  town  of  20,000  people,  and  occupying  a 
truly  charming  situation  on  the  lovely  Gulf  of  Salerno.  In 
Roman  times,  as  well  as  to-day,  Salerno  was  famed  for  its 
beauty,  and  one  has  only  to  see  it  to  realise  the  justice  of  its 
celebrity.  Its  beetling  cliffs  washed  by  the  lapping  sea,  and 
its  nestling  villas  and  exquisite  gardens,  make  a  picture  of 
loveliness  one  can  never  forget.  Salerno  is  famous  as  the 
birth-place  of  John  of  Procida,  the  leader  of  the  desperadoes 
who  conspired  in  Sicily  against  the  French,  and  at  the  sound 
of  the  Vesper  bell  on  3Oth  March,  1282,  murdered  every  one 
of  them.  Thence  originated  the  phrase, — "  Sicilian  Vespers." 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  Salerno  attained  great  eminence,  and  was 
declared  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (A.D.  1227-74),  the  "angelic 
doctor"  and  the  "prince  of  scholastic  theologians,"  to  be  as 
notable  for  physic,  as  Bologna  in  Northern  Italy  was  for  law, 
and  Paris  for  science.  It  is  interesting  for  us  to  recall,  that  the 
city  was  visited  (A.D.  mo)  by  Robert,  son  of  William  I.  the 
Conqueror,  in  order  to  be  healed  of  wounds  received  while 
righting  the  battles  of  the  First  Crusade  in  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  that  it  was  while  Robert  was  resident  in  Salerno,  that  his 
brother,  Henry  L,  usurped  the  English  Crown,  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  William  II.  (Rufus),  who  was  also  his  brother. 
The  celebrated  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  died  at 
Salerno  (A.D.  1085),  and  was  buried  in  the  ancient  Cathedral 
of  S.  Matthew  there. 

THE    BENEDICTINE    MONASTERY    OF    LA    CAVA. 

I  refrain  from  wearying  my  readers  by  dwelling  at  any 
length  upon  the  history  of  the  various  towns,  past  which  one 
is  whirled  in  the  train, — the  principal  of  these  being  Vietri, 
La  Cava,  Nocera,  Pagani,  Angri,  and  Scafati,  the  last  of 
which  is  only  18  miles  from  Naples.  All  I  shall  say  here 
is,  that  La  Cava  is  a  favourite  health-resort  of  the  gay 
Neapolitans,  and  famous  for  its  great  Benedictine  Monastery 
of  La  Trinita  della  Cava,  founded  A.D.  ion,  in  which  are 
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stored  60,000  paper  MSS.  and  40,000  rolls  of  parchment. 
Conspicuous  among  its  treasures  are  no  less  than  1600 
Papal  Bulls,  dating  as  far  back  as  A.D.  500  ;  while  in  the 
Library  are  preserved  150  MSS.,  the  oldest  of  which  are  of 
the  yth  Century.  Besides  these  (it  is  said)  there  are  many 
"  illuminated  Bibles  of  great  beauty  ;  a  collection  of  Prayers 
enriched  with  exquisite  miniatures  attributed  to  the  accom- 
plished and  saintly  Italian  ecclesiastic  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  ;  a  MS.  Latin  Vulgate,  a  quarto  MS.  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  of  the  text  of  S.  Jerome,  beautifully 
written  on  vellum,  in  small  cursive  characters,  with  three 
columns  in  a  page,  and  no  divisions  between  the  words, 
except  an  occasional  full  point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences." 
Tasso,  the  great  Italian  poet,  frequently  resided  at  La  Cava. 
One  of  the  chief  sights  of  Pagani  is  the  body  of  S.  Alfonso 
de  Liguori  (the  founder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Order  of 
the  Redemptorists),  who  died  in  1787,  and  was  canonised  in 
1839,  an(i  whose  remains  are  exhibited  under  a  glass  case  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Michele.  [The  late  lamented  and  beloved 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (Dr.  Hugh  Macdonald), 
who  died  in  1898,  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Redemptorists.]  Angri  and  Scafati  are  noted  for  the 
richness  of  their  soil,  and  for  manufactories  of  cotton. 

A   FIRST    GLIMPSE    OF    NAPLES. 

The  remainder  of  my  journey  to  Naples  needs  no 
detailing  now.  Later  on  I  shall  have  much  to  say  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  towns  between  Scafati  and  Naples,  viz., 
Pompeii,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
Portici ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  it  was  with  eager  eyes  I 
watched  for  the  first  possible  glimpse  of  the  famous  and 
beautiful  Bay  and  City  of  Naples,  neither  of  which,  when 
they  at  last  came  in  sight,  belied  their  world-wide  reputation 
for  loveliness,  nor  yet  fell  at  all  beneath  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Very  charming,  too,  were  the  Islands  of 
Capri,  Ischia,  Procida,  and  Nisida,  green  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  floating  as  it  were  in  a  sea  of  blue ;  and,  as  we 
rounded  the  Bay,  I  at  last  saw  before  me  in  the  sparkling 
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distance  the  city  of  my  destination,  nestling  cosily  at  the 
feet  of  the  sheltering  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Then 
there  rose  on  my  right  the  vast,  mysterious,  and  celebrated 
volcanic  twin-peaked  mountain,  "  Mount  Vesuvius,"  familiar 
by  name  since  the  light  of  knowledge  had  dawned  upon 
one's  youthful  mind,  but  which  at  last  loomed  large  and 
real  before  the  delighted  eyes,  with  its  softly-smoking  summit 
and  its  lava-covered  sides  looking  silently  down  upon  the 
peaceful  and  beautiful  scene,  which  it  has  so  often  desolated 
with  its  fiery  showers,  and  enveloped  in  its  red-hot  and 
deadly  streams  of  molten  lava. 

AT  THE   RAILWAY   STATION. 

When  the  train  at  last  ran  into  a  large  and  handsome 
station  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Naples,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  find  my  long  day's  journey  of  14  hours  (or  242  miles)  at  an 
end,  and  "  Cook's  man  "  as  usual  awaiting  me  on  the  plat- 
form. Travelling  as  an  independent  tourist,  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  befallen  me  but  for  the  constant  presence 
of  the  representative  of  the  great  firm  of  Cook  &  Son,  to 
introduce  me  to  every  new  town  I  visited,  and  to  see  me 
safe  out  of  it  on  my  way  to  the  next ;  and,  though  I  found 
Cook's  man  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt  always  civil,  intelligent, 
helpful,  and  anxious  to  be  of  service,  I  never  had  more 
reason  to  bless  him  than  all  the  time  I  was  in  Italy.  If 
there  be  a  trying  place  on  earth,  it  is  an  Italian  Railway 
Station,  and  Cook's  man  is  almost  an  absolute  necessity  to 
prevent  one  exploding  with  unconcealable  wrath  at  the 
confusion  and  delay  which  always  occur,  as  well  as  from 
falling  a  victim  to  the  mean  and  villainous  impostures,  which 
Italians  often  endeavour  to  practise  upon  travellers,  at 
railway  stations  and  elsewhere.  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  I  speak  therefore  feelingly. 

HOTEL    LIFE    IN    NAPLES. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  noisy  and  excited  throng  of 
passengers  and  porters,  than  that  which  on  my  arrival  at 
Naples  crowded  the  platform  of  the  Central  Station,  and 
overflowed  tumultuously  into  the  Station  Piazza.  Weary 
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with  a  hot  and  long  day's  journey,  my  one  desire  was  to 
escape  from  the  crush  ;  and  so,  regardless  of  my  luggage, 
which  could  be  hunted  out  next  day,  I  escaped  as  quickly 
as  I  could  from  the  general  melee,  and  made  for  my  Hotel 
as  fast  as  the  omnibus  could  carry  me  through  the  crowded 
streets.  Eager  though  I  was  to  see  at  once  what  Naples 
was  like,  the  dusk  of  evening  made  it  impossible  to  form  any 
very  clear  conception  of  the  general  appearance  and  character 
of  the  city  I  had  arrived  in ;  but  I  was  particularly  struck  by 
the  crowded  and  noisy  condition  of  all  the  thoroughfares, 
along  which  I  was  driven  past  the  Harbour  to  my  Hotel 
overlooking  the  Bay.  On  reaching  the  Hotel,  I  found  that 
in  front  of  it  was  the  beautiful  Villa  Naziottale  or  Public 
Garden  (page  4.3),  and  that  the  Hotel  was  an  immense  place 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  countries.  Thereafter  dinner 
was  announced,  and  was  served  in  excellent  Italian  and 
French  style,  in  a  magnificent  and  richly-decorated  apart- 
ment. Fortunately  for  me,  my  nearest  companions  at  table 
were  both  English, — a  fact  which  put  me  at  greater  ease 
than  had  the  case  been  otherwise ;  and,  between  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  I  noted  with  much  interest  the  different 
manners  of  the  company,  and  the  various  methods  each  had 
of  dining.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  large  assortment 
of  wines  partaken  of  by  several.  As  many  as  half-a-dozen 
bottles  and  flasks  were  in  some  cases  pressed  into  use,  and 
the  way  in  which  their  contents  were  mixed  came  to  me  as 
a  new  revelation  of  how  to  dine  heartily.  Not  that  there 
was  any  insobriety ;  Continental  people,  though  more  given 
to  wine-drinking  than  the  British,  are  not  given  to  intem- 
perance ;  but  I  wondered  more  than  once  (as  I  did  not  take 
wine  myself),  if  such  apparently  reckless  and  miscellaneous 
mixing  of  different  vintages  were  wise.  It  did  not,  however, 
on  any  occasion  I  saw,  prove  otherwise,  and,  doubtless,  it  is 
a  matter  of  acquired  custom  among  foreigners. 

NEAPOLITAN    SINGERS   AND    DANCERS. 

Towards  the  close   of  dinner,  a  party  of  gaily-dressed 
Neapolitans  was  ushered  into  the  dining-room  to  treat  us  to 
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a  tarantella  or  national  dance,  and  to  a  concert  of  Neapolitan 
music.  To  me,  this  was  a  particularly  welcome  event, 
which  I  greatly  enjoyed ;  the  singing  being  sweet  and  of 
excellent  harmony,  and  the  dancing — minuets,  gavottes,  and 
jigs — exceedingly  well  done.  I  was  vastly  amused  by  the 
antics  and  grimaces  of  a  stout,  little,  grey-haired  old  man, 
evidently  the  chief  of  the  troupe,  who  frisked  about  with 
marvellous  agility  and  roared  out  his  share  of  the  songs  with 
truly  stentorian  vigour.  At  the  close,  we  made  up  a  purse 
of  money  for  the  clever  performers,  and  then  retired  each  to 
our  rooms  for  the  night. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  must  relate 
a  misadventure  that  befell  me,  and,  for  a  little,  grievously 
disenchanted  me  of  life  in  Naples. 

A   LAMENTABLE    MISADVENTURE. 

Early  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Naples,  I  drove 
off  in  a  "  Victoria  "  to  the  Railway  Station  for  my  heavy 
luggage,  which  I  had  left  there  the  previous  night  in  the 
dark  and  bustle.  After  no  end  of  trouble  I  secured  it,  but, 
on  looking  my  purse  for  money  to  pay  the  crowd  of  porters 
who  had  eagerly  helped  to  rank  out  my  boxes,  I  found  that 
I  had  nothing  less  in  value  than  a  5  lire  note  (43.  2d.)  This 
I  got  my  cabman  to  change  at  an  adjoining  shop,  and, 
having  paid  the  porters,  I  drove  back  in  the  direction  of  my 
Hotel, — the  road  to  which  was  chiefly  along  the  very  crowded 
and  unevenly-paved  Quay,  called  Santa  Lucia.  On  reaching 
the  Hotel,  I  put  my  hand  into  my  left  trouser  pocket  to 
get  at  my  purse,  but,  alas  !  there  was  no  purse  there  !  No, 
nor  anywhere  else  about  my  person ! !  What  had  become 
of  it  ?  All  at  once  the  horrible  truth  flashed  upon  me,  that 
I  had  been  deliberately  and  deftly  robbed  in  the  open  street, 
or  else  that  the  jolting  of  the  carriage  over  the  uneven  slabs 
had  shaken  out  my  purse.  I  charged  the  cabman  with  the 
theft  of  it,  against  which  he  solemnly  protested ;  I  threatened 
him  with  as  many  pains  and  penalties  as  my  scanty  Italian 
and  better  French  enabled  me  to  do,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  so,  there  I  was  within  two  days  of  my  landing  in  Italy, 
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and  before  I  had  seen  any  of  its  glorious  cities,  left  absolutely 
penniless  in  a  strange  town  where  I  did  not  know  a  single 
soul !  The  thought  was  sickening  ;  I  was  mortified  beyond 
expression  ;  what  was  I  to  do  ?  First  of  all,  I  got  the 
cabman  paid  by  the  Hotel  people,  and  then,  on  their  advice, 
I  walked  to  an  English  Bank  and  explained  to  the  courteous 
and  sympathetic  manager  the  predicament  I  was  in.  He 
listened  attentively  to  my  misfortune,  and,  having  advised  me 
on  no  account  to  complain  to  the  authorities  (which  might 
lead  me  into  being  detained  for  weeks  in  Naples,  until  they 
had  lazily  and,  likely,  fruitlessly  sought  for  my  lost  purse), 
he  offered  to  forward  a  telegram  to  Aberdeen  for  money  to 
be  sent  me — an  offer  I  gratefully  accepted.  Altogether  I 
lost  9^  sovereigns  and  a  Letter  of  Credit  for  £10,  and,  what 
I  regretted  almost  as  much,  a  choice  collection  of  rare  coins 
from  Jerusalem  and  Egypt.  The  only  satisfaction  I  felt 
about  my  loss  was,  that  the  Letter  of  Credit  would  not  be 
of  any  value  to  its  finder,  as  the  Letter  of  Indication  which 
could  alone  convert  it  into  solid  money  was  still  safe  in  my 
pocket-book.  Some  months  later,  the  Bank  that  issued  the 
Letter  of  Credit  duly  repaid  me  the  £10;  but  somebody  in 
Naples  became  richer  by  g£  sovereigns,  a  purse,  and  some 
choice  coins  that  once  were  mine  !  I  am  glad  to  add, 
however,  that  when,  two  days  after  my  loss,  I  called  upon 
Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  the  Scotch  minister  at  Naples  (and  also, 
by  the  way,  connected  with  Aberdeen),  and  explained  to 
him  my  predicament,  he  most  kindly  lent  me  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  my  expenses,  till  a  remittance  from 
Aberdeen  should  reach  me.  And  thus,  though  somewhat 
disenchanted  by  my  first  experience  of  the  internal  life  of 
Naples,  I  was  put  in  a  position  after  all  to  explore  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  later  on  to  proceed  to 
Rome  and  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
NAPLES. 

General  History  of  the  City — Beauty  of  Naples — The  View 
from  Posilipo,  from  Sant'  Elmo,  and  from  Mount 
Vesuvius — Remains  of  Ancient  Naples — The  Modern 
City — The  Chief  Sights— The  Churches — The  Scotch 
Church — The  National  Museum — The  Villa  Nazionale 
— The  Tomb  of  Virgil — Life  in  Naples. 

APLES, — founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
Cumae,  12  miles  north-west  of  it,  and  called 
by  them  Neapolis  (i.e.,  the  New  City)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Phaleron  or  Parthenope 
(named  by  them  Palseopolis,  i.e.,  the  Old 
City)  of  earlier  origin, — dates  back  to  B.C. 
1056,  and  is  thus  one  of  the  oldest,  even  as  to-day  it  is  the 
largest,  of  Italian  cities.  It  occupies  the  northern  shore  of 
a  Bay  35  miles  in  circumference,  and  as  a  European  city  it 
is  rivalled  in  beauty  of  situation  only  by  Constantinople  on 
the  Bosphorus.  Under  its  cultivated  and  vigorous  early  rulers 
Neapolis  continued  independent  of  Rome  till  B.C.  326,  after 
which  date  it  gave  the  Romans  loyal  assistance  to  repel  the 
invasions  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  in  Greece 
(B.C.  280),  and  later  by  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthaginian 
general  from  North  Africa.  From  remotest  times  the  city 
became  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  resort  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and 
other  countries ;  and,  as  a  result,  it  flourished  greatly,  and 
increased  in  size  and  importance.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  most  of  whom  granted  it 
liberal  municipal  privileges,  as  well  as  tolerated  its  Greek 
institutions  and  customs ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  several 
of  them  favoured  it  with  their  presence.  It  was  a  frequent 
residence  of  Augustus,  who  died  at  Nola,  22  miles  from  it;  of 
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Tiberius,  who  made  the  adjacent  Island  of  Capri  the  scene  of 
his  infamous  orgies ;  of  Claudius,  who  donned  at  it  the  Greek 
costume,  as  well  as  officiated  as  an  officer  of  the  Republic;  of 
the  vicious  and  miserable  Nero,  who  masqueraded  as  an 
actor  in  one  of  its  theatres  ;  and  of  Titus  and  Hadrian,  who 
filled,  respectively,  its  posts  of  Archon  and  Demarch.  At 
Posilipo  to  the  west  of  it,  Lucullus,  the  luxurious  and 
magnificent  Roman  general  (B.C.  63),  had  fine  gardens,  and 
there  also  Virgil,  who  wrote  at  Naples  some  of  his  choicest 
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poetry,  found  a  grave ;  while  it  was  on  Pizzofalcone,  one  of 
its  hills,  that  Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  West,  died  (A.D.  474).  Under  the  Goths  the  city, 
then  fortified  more  strongly  than  any  other  in  Italy,  almost 
succeeded  in  repelling  the  vigorous  assaults  of  Belisarius 
(A.D.  536),  the  celebrated  general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
as  well  as  those  of  Totila  the  Goth  (A.D.  540) ;  but  the  cutting 
of  its  aqueducts  by  the  former,  and  the  cutting  off  of  its  food 
supply  by  the  latter,  left  it  a  prey  to  their  assaults.  Seized 
subsequently  by  Narses,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  it  was 
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made  tributary  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  governed 
Italy  then  in  name  of  the  absentee  Emperor ;  and,  while 
so  situated,  it  defied  the  Longobards  (A.D.  581).  There- 
after Naples  became  independent  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  Doge  or  Duca ;  but  in  the  Lombard, 
Norman,  Suabian,  Angevine,  and  Aragonese  Periods  its 
career  was  highly  chequered.  In  later  times  it  was  subjected 
in  turn  by  Spain,  Austria,  and  France.  The  greatest 
changes  it  has  witnessed  have  been  those  of  modern  times, 
and  notably  that  which  passed  over  it  when  Garibaldi  with 
his  victorious  troops  entered  it  on  yth  September,  1860,  and, 
deposing  its  King,  Francis  II.  (Bomba),  proclaimed  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Savoy  as  First  King  of  United  Italy.  Since 
then,  vast  and  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  city  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  its  people,  who,  from  being  the  most  idle,  vicious,  and 
turbulent  in  Europe,  have  developed  into  a  singularly  con- 
tented and  light-spirited  community,  alike  vastly  improved 
in  moral  and  in  material  respects. 

THE    BEAUTY   OF    NAPLES. 

Few  visitors  to  Naples  have  not  been  deeply  impressed 
with  its  marvellous  beauty,  nor  failed  to  acknowledge  also 
that  on  this  side  of  eternity  it  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
palm  for  loveliness.  The  enraptured  phrase  "  See  Naples 
and  die  ! "  is  one  that  has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb  ; 
and  assuredly,  from  whatever  commanding  and  favourable 
point  of  view  one  beholds  the  exquisitely-situated  city,  it 
wins  its  way  at  once  and  for  ever  into  the  affections  and 
admiration. 

Four  different  views  of  Naples,  upon  which  my  delighted 
eyes  have  looked,  remain  still  fresh  and  distinct  before  me 
as  the  day  I  beheld  them.  The  first  was  from  Posilipo,  at 
the  extreme  western  side  of  the  Bay,  in  the  early  morning ; 
the  second,  from  the  summit  of  Sant'  Elmo,  overlooking  the 
city  and  the  Bay,  in  the  brightness  of  noonday;  the  third, 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun  began  to  fall 
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athwart  the  glistening  and  glorious  crescent-shaped  Bay,  on 
whose  rim  Naples  clusters  ;  the  fourth  was  towards  sunset, 
from  the  lofty,  fiery,  and  smoke-capt  summit  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  looking  18  miles  across  to  the  enchanted  city 
whose  feet  are  laved  by  the  almost  tideless  blue  waters  of 
the  greatest  and  loveliest  of  all  inland  seas  ;  and  even  yet,  as 
I  recall  the  four  almost  equally  exquisite,  picturesque,  and 
imposing  views  and  try  to  compare  them,  I  can  scarcely 
tell  which  impressed  and  delighted  me  most.  They  were  all 
lovely,  all  different,  all  unique ;  each  had  a  charm  of  its  own, 
each  silently  and  softly  stole  its  way  into  one's  ravished 
heart  with  a  most  bewitching  enchantment  one  felt  wholly 
powerless  to  resist ;  each  was  in  itself  a  luscious  draught  of 
gorgeous  scenic  delight,  that  at  once  took  captive  the  entire 
intellect  and  intoxicated  the  dazzled  senses ;  and,  as  I 
beheld  them  and  feasted  on  them,  loath  to  ever  withdraw 
my  eyes  and  thus  break  the  spell  their  loveliness  wove 
round  me  with  invisible  threads  of  fascination,  I  no  longer 
wondered  that,  in  the  old  and  far  off  days  (before  a  purer, 
loftier,  nobler,  and  more  spiritual  faith  was  vouchsafed  of 
God  to  men  in  the  sublime  personality  and  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  Gentle  and  Holy  Nazarene),  round  this  enchanted 
spot  should  have  gathered  so  many  of  the  beautiful  and  often 
pathetic  religious  legends  bequeathed  to  us  so  abundantly 
by  classical  Paganism,  or  that  thither  from  every  quarter 
there  came  so  many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  of  antiquity, 
to  bask  in  the  spacious  and  glowing  lap  of  Nature  spread  out 
round  Naples,  and  to  drink  to  the  full  of  the  sparkling, 
brimming,  unsatisfying,  yet  seductive  cup  of  pleasure  upon 
this  truly  heavenly,  enchanted,  and  sunny  Italian  shore. 

THE   VIEW   FROM    POSILIPO. 

The  prospect  from  Posilipo  embraces  the  whole  Bay 
right  round  to  Castellamare  at  its  south-east  corner;  and, 
while  affording  a  particularly  fine  view  of  the  western  side  of 
Naples, — of  the  beetling  and  frowning  cliffs  of  Sant'  Elmo 
that  overhang  the  city,  and  of  the  silver  strand  that  separates 
Naples  from  the  bright-blue  sea, — at  the  same  time  it  brings 
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into  sight  the  undulating,  vine-clad,  villa-decked,  greenish- 
purple  slopes  that  towards  the  eastern  horizon,  rising  tier 
upon  tier,  like  the  seats  in  some  vast  amphitheatre,  finally 
disappear  at  the  edge  of  the  iron-like  fields  of  lava  which, 
flung  out  ages  ago  in  red-hot  showers  and  streams  by  the 
burning  mountain  beyond,  have  in  the  course  of  centuries 
congealed  and  stopped  short  there,  checking  in  its  further 
progress  the  most  wilful  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  with 
which  everywhere  else  the  face  of  the  land  is  so  richly 
decked.  Altogether,  it  is  a  beautiful  picture  that  confronts 
one, — an  amphitheatre  of  whitish-yellow  walls  and  ruddy 
roofs,  nestling  beneath  a  dark-brown  rocky  cliff;  a  distant 
and  intensely-blue  sky-line,  kissed  by  purpling  hills  and 
snow-clad  peaks  that  glisten  white,  like  silver,  beneath  the 
scorching  sun-rays  ;  a  vast  expanse  of  seemingly  hanging 
gardens  robed  in  richest  green,  with  villas  set  in  them  like 
sparkling  diamonds;  a  narrow  sea-shore  of  shell-strewn  sand, 
circling  round  the  edge  of  a  sea  of  heavenly  blue ;  a  huge 
twin-peaked  mountain,  one  of  whose  cones,  shrouded  in  a 
shining  pillar  of  fleecy  cloud,  seems  some  sacred  sacrificial 
Cyclopean  altar  ceaselessly  burning  to  the  glory  of  the 
Invisible  God,  or  an  offering  of  incense  to  the  honour  and 
beauty  of  the  ravishing  scene  spread  out  so  silently  and 
serenely  beneath  it  ;  but  chief  of  all  the  beauties  of  Naples, 
to  my  eyes,  the  Bay  itself, — a  great,  blue,  placid,  crescent- 
shaped,  land-sheltered  expanse  of  water, — a  veritable  mirror 
for  the  bright-blue  heavens  to  look  down  upon,  and  to  behold 
reflected  below  in  the  crystal  depths  of  ocean  the  perfect 
image  of  their  own  celestial  and  surpassing  loveliness. 

NAPLES    FROM    SANT'    ELMO. 

The  view  from  Sant'  Elmo  overlooking  the  town  com- 
mands also  the  Bay,  and  the  landscape  towards  Vesuvius 
and  Castellamare.  Beneath  one  is  the  busy  and  crowded 
town,  a  maze  of  roofs  and  streets  fringed  by  the  broad  green 
line  of  the  Public  Gardens,  and  beyond  that  the  sea  with  its 
white-winged  boats  sailing  bird-like  across  its  glancing 
surface ;  while  far  out  towards  the  sky-line  gleam  on  either 
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side  the  glistening  Islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia,  like  gems 
afloat  in  an  ocean  of  blue.  One  stands  looking  down  as  if  in 
a  dream,  overwhelmed  and  dazed  by  the  charming  and 
voluptuous  beauty  spread  out  before  the  eyes,  and  hardly 
able  to  realise  that  all  one  sees  is  real ;  and,  when  one  turns 
away  from  the  beautiful  prospect  and  wearily  treads  the 
crowded  and  noisy  streets  of  the  hot  and  busy  town  below, 
the  memory  of  that  glorious  vision  remains  with  one  a 
recompense  for  the  lack  of  beauty  in  Naples  itself,  and  a 
remembrance  to  be  treasured  for  ever  as  a  precious  and 
priceless  possession. 

THE   VIEW    FROM    THE    SOUTH-EAST. 

In  some  respects  the  views  of  Naples  one  gets  from 
Pompeii  and  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius  are  much 
alike, — save  that  the  height  of  the  latter  tends  somewhat  to 
dwarf  and  blur  the  more  distant  features  of  the  landscape, 
and  to  blend  confusedly  together  objects  that  are  in  reality 
far  apart.  From  both  of  these  directions,  however,  the 
immense  actual  size  and  exquisite  and  sheltered  situation  of 
Naples  are  better  realised,  as  well  as  is  the  eye  also  more 
richly  charmed  with  the  vista  of  shining  houses,  verdant 
gardens,  and  encircling  hills  that  help  so  largely  to  make  the 
picture  perfect ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
altogether,  and  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  Naples 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  natural  beauty, 
and  could  hardly  be  made  more  beautiful,  no  matter  whose 
hand  set  itself  to  the  truly  hopeless  and  Sisyphean  task. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  Naples  of  which  all  who 
have  seen  it  speak  in  raptures,  and  that  is  the  view  from  the 
lovely  Islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia  that  lie  about  20  miles 
out,  in  the  sleeping  bosom  of  the  spacious  blue  Bay ;  but  I 
was  told,  and  I  can  well  believe  it,  that  such  a  view  from 
the  sea,  embracing  about  53  miles  of  coast,  is  as  superb  as 
it  is  extensive.  I  am  glad  at  any  rate  that  I  have  seen  the 
lovely  City  of  Naples,  from  either  side  of  the  beautiful  Bay 
in  which  it  lies  embowered,  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever  " ;  and  all  I  would  add  is  that,  to  complete  my  happy 
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memories  of  it,  I  have  only  to  recall  its  aspect  by  night, 
when  a  full  and  silvery  moon  shed  her  rays  on  sea,  hills,  and 
shore,  and  when  the  myriad  lights  of  the  busy  town,  and  the 
glittering  rows  of  lamps  along  the  quays  gave  one  the 
impression  that  surely  Naples  was  en  fete,  and  some  honoured 
visitor  within  its  gates.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  sight  was 
only  what  Naples  always  shows  when  sunset  is  past,  and 
human  skill  is  invoked  to  supply  what  Nature  has  withdrawn 
till  daylight  dawns  again ;  and  thus,  whether  by  night  or  by 
day, — at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  even,  or  at  midnight, — there 
broods  over  the  city  a  spirit  of  enchantment,  that  sets  its 
seal  nowhere  else  on  earth  so  broadly  and  clearly. 

But,  however  beautiful  Naples  is  from  a  distance,  the  spell 
of  its  beauty  is  rather  rudely  broken  on  nearer  acquaintance 
with  its  closely-huddled-together  houses,  generally  narrow, 
dirty,  and  noisy  streets,  and  far  from  prepossessing-looking 
people.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  number  of  fat 
and  lazy-like  priests,  who  sauntered  along  the  streets  or 
hung  about  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  the  shockingly 
filthy  habits  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  revolting 
cruelty  constantly  practised  upon  the  gaily-caparisoned 
horses  and  mules  harnessed  to  overladen  vehicles.  I  must 
add,  also,  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  have  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  Naples  should  ever  approach  too  closely  the  long 
sea-wall  fronting  the  Bay.  The  odours  there  have  none  of 
the  fragrance  of  "  Araby  the  blest."  So  too,  apart  from  the 
upper  classes,  aristocrats,  and  foreign  residents,  almost  the 
only  really  pleasant-looking  Italians  I  saw  in  Naples  were 
the  blue-jackets,  who,  in  their  smart  naval  uniforms  and 
with  their  bright  and  breezy  faces  and  rollicking  gait,  gave 
me  the  impression  that  they  had  surely  just  come  ashore 
from  a  British  war-vessel,  instead  of  from  an  Italian. 

ANCIENT   NAPLES. 

Of  ancient  Naples  but  little  has  survived.  One  can  still 
see  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  Church  of  San  Paolo  two  columns, 
two  broken  statues,  and  part  of  an  architrave, — fragments  of  a 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  formerly  occupying  the  site  on 
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which  the  Church  now  stands  ;  there  are  a  few  remains  of 
the  Julian  Aqueduct,  once  50  miles  long,  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  supply  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Misenum  with  fresh  water ;  two  arches  and  some 
other  relics  still  survive  of  the  theatre  in  which  Nero 
masqueraded  as  an  actor  ;  and  in  the  hill  of  Capodimonte 
are  a  series  of  most  extensive  and  intricate  Chrisian  cata- 
combs pierced  with  burial-niches,  and  still  showing  among 
many  other  paintings  on  the  walls  particularly  fine  paintings 
of  a  Good  Shepherd,  as  well  as  a  head  and  figure  of  Jesus. 
Apart  from  these,  and  some  other  minor  remains,  the  modern 
city  of  Naples  has  no  conspicuous  relics  of  ancient  times, 
and  is  to  a  large  extent  as  modern  as  many  other  great 
cities  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

THE    MODERN    CITY. 

Naples  (Ital.  Napoli)  occupies,  as  I  have  said,  a  charming 
situation,  on  the  slopes  and  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills, 
— separated  by  a  long  cross-ridge,  consisting  of  Capodimonte, 
Sant'  Elmo  or  Monte  Calvario,  and  Pizzofalcone,  which, 
jutting  out  into  the  Bay,  ends  in  a  rocky  headland,  crowned 
by  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo,  which  dates  from  A.D.  1154,  is 
connected  to  the  mainland  by  a  viaduct  of  arches,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  barracks  and  a  military  prison.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  the  largest  and  oldest,  contains  the  principal 
public  buildings  and  churches,  as  well  as  the  finest  streets 
and  squares,  and  the  densest  population ;  while  the  western 
side,  forming  the  Chiaja,  or  modern  city,  is  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  the  upper  classes,  the  palaces  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  chief  hotels,  and  the  large  and  lovely  Public  Garden 
(Villa  Nazionale;  which  skirts  the  Bay.  The  most  important 
Streets  are  the  Via  Toledo  or  Roma,  i^  miles  long,  inter- 
secting the  city  from  north  to  south,  the  busiest  thoroughfare 
in  Naples,  and  lined  with  splendid  shops  of  all  kinds ;  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  2.\  miles  long,  running  north- 
west and  north  round  the  noble  hill  on  which  stands  the 
Castello  Sant'  Elmo  (A.D.  1329),  with  the  adjoining  fine 
Museum  of  San  Martino,  once  a  Carthusian  Monastery;  and 
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the  broad  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  parallel  to  the  Bay.  Altogether, 
Naples  is  about  4  miles  long  by  2.\  broad;  and  with  its  over- 
hanging hills,  crowned  by  fortresses,  castles,  and  convents, 
and  with  its  closely-packed-together  houses,  palaces,  hotels, 
public  buildings,  and  churches  that  compose  the  town  and 
climb  the  sloping  hills  that  enclose  it,  Naples  impresses  one 
deeply  with  a  sense  of  greatness  exceeded  by  no  other 
Italian  city,  save  Rome  itself.  The  population  numbers 
532,000,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  principal  Squares  are  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite, 
adjoining  the  Royal  Palace  ;  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  (also 
near  the  Palace),  adorned  with  a  handsome  garden  and  fine 
trees  ;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  a  large  covered  market  with 
glass  and  iron  roof;  and  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  the  centre 
of  the  British  colony  and  of  British  business,  and  which  has 
in  its  heart  a  beautiful  marble  column  (surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Victory,  and  based  by  four  colossal  Kons), 
erected  (A.D.  1864)  in  honour  of  the  many  brave  Neapolitans 
who  fell  in  the  War  of  Independence  (A.D.  1860-2). 

THE   CHIEF   SIGHTS. 

At  the  present  day,  the  most  interesting  sights  of  Naples 
are  the  Streets  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  several  others 
of  less  note  and  size  ;  the  Royal  Palace,  a  very  handsome 
structure  (A.D.  1600),  with  a  front  520  feet  long,  and  pre- 
senting pilasters  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite  orders  in 
three  storeys ;  the  Royal  Palace  of  Capodimonte,  a  vast 
rectangular  building  of  55  rooms,  with  fine  paintings  and 
porcelain,  a  great  armoury  of  weapons  dating  from  the  I3th 
century,  and  extensive  grounds,  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  spacious  Harbours  frequented  by  the 
Italian  war-vessels  and  by  the  shipping  of  all  nations ;  the 
Castles, — Nuovo,  begun  A.D.  1293,  Capuana  (1231)  formerly 
the  law-courts,  dell'  Ovo  already  named,  San  Martino  (partly 
a  prison),  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of 
Naples,  with  its  embattled  front,  towering  walls,  fosse  and 
counterscarp  cut  in  the  solid  tufa,  and  its  noisome  sub- 
terranean galleries,  and  del  Carmine  (1484)  now  a  female 
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prison ;  the  eight  Theatres,  chief  of  which  is  the  San  Carlo 
(1757)  one  of  the  largest  Italian  opera-houses  in  the  world, 
— with  its  6  tiers  of  boxes,  32  in  a  row,  and  where  not  a  few 
of  Italy's  greatest  musicians  and  composers  have  appeared 
or  their  works  been  performed — Zingarelli,  Paganini,  Nic- 
colini,  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi ;  the 
Cemeteries,  in  one  of  which  set  apart  for  Protestants  are  the 
graves  of  Sir  William  Gell  (died  1836),  the  famous  explorer  of 
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Pompeii,  and  the  author  of  many  important  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  works, — and  of  the  celebrated  Scottish  scientist 
and  mathematician,  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville  of  Jedburgh,  who 
died  at  Naples  in  1872  in  her  Q2nd  year,  and  over  whose 
remains  there  reposes  a  colossal,  seated,  white  marble  statue  ; 
and  the  Hospitals,  of  which  there  are  eight,  and  one  of 
which,  the  International,  is  specially  useful  to  the  thousands 
of  British  sailors  who  annually  visit  the  port  of  Naples. 
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Then  there  are  the  University  (founded  in  1224  by  Frederick 
II.,  Barbarossa),  with  its  46  professors  and  thousands  of 
students;  the  Royal  Asiatic  College  (founded  in  1732  by 
Father  Ripa),  for  educating  Chinese  lads  as  missionaries  to 
China ;  and  the  College  of  Music,  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Aquarium,  the  Observatory, 
and  the  Zoological  Station.  At  the  Quay  of  Sta.  Lucia  (where 
is  the  great  open-air  market  for  shell-fish,  oysters,  &c.,  with  a 
beautiful  fountain  on  it  containing  figures  of  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite,  and  sea-deities  fighting  for  a  nymph)  one  sees 
also  many  interesting  and  amusing  sights, — especially  of  the 
starting  of  the  steamers  to  Capri  or  of  the  boats  full  of  sellers 
of  oranges,  coral,  and  curios, — and  of  musicians  and  divers, 
going  off  to  visit  some  of  the  ocean-going  ships  that  have 
anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

THE   CHURCHES. 

The  Churches  of  Naples  (few  of  which  are  older  than 
the  I4th  century,  and  most  of  which  are  rich  in  paintings, 
mediaeval  tombs,  and  interesting  associations)  number  340 
in  all,  but  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  those  of 
Rome.  The  chief  is  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Januarius  with  its 
fine  granite  columns  and  exquisite  marbles  (formerly  adorn- 
ments of  temples  to  Apollo  and  Neptune,  upon  the  sites  of 
which  the  Cathedral  now  stands),  and  containing  various 
fine  monuments  and  chapels,  as  well  as  exquisite  frescoes 
and  paintings.  It  is  in  this  Church  that  are  preserved  the 
two  phials  with  the  Blood  of  S.  Januarius,  which  is  said  to 
liquefy  at  the  Church  of  S.  Chiara  for  7  days  following  the 
first  Saturday  in  May,  and  in  the  Cathedral  from  igth  to 
26th  September  !  S.  Januarius  (it  is  said)  had  been  doomed 
to  devoural  by  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  but 
strange  to  say  the  lions  fawned  to  him.  Subsequently 
beheaded  at  the  Solfatara  near  Naples  (A.D.  305),  he  was 
interred  at  Pozzuoli,  where  his  body  lay  till  the  Neapolitan 
Bishop  of  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  (A.D.  330) 
removed  it  to  Naples.  The  ceremonies  attending  this 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  S.  Januarius'  Blood  have  always 
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been  the  most  attractive  and  impressive  the  people  of 
Naples  have  had,  but  they  have  been  accompanied  by  orgies 
and  often  by  riots  very  far  from  creditable.  Much  of  this 
has,  however,  ceased  of  late  years.  I  may  add,  that  in  one 
of  the  Churches  I  saw  in  the  vestibule  a  horrid  wax  repre- 
sentation of  souls  in  purgatory.  Half-naked  men  with 
black  cloth  shirts,  hideous  and  agonised  faces,  and  half  up 
to  the  middle  in  flames  (represented  by  red  wax)  held  out 
their  hands  for  money  and  mercy.  It  was  ghastly  and 
revolting  to  see.  As  I  shall  have  finer  Churches  to  speak  of 
when  I  reach  Rome,  I  forbear  dwelling  at  length  upon  those 
of  Naples,  many  of  which  I  duly  visited. 

THE    SCOTCH    CHURCH. 

However  depressing  I  found  even  the  grandest  of  the 
Neapolitan  Churches, — depressing  in  spite  often  of  their 
grandeur  of  architecture  and  gorgeousness  of  decoration, — 
some  of  my  pleasantest  remembrances  of  Naples  centre 
round  the  modest  and  comfortable  Church  in  the  Cappella 
Vecchia  in  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  where  the  Presbyterian 
residents  and  visitors  meet  for  worship.  The  Church  is  on 
an  upper  floor  of  the  large  house  occupied  by  the  Scotch 
clergyman — Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire; 
and  I  do  not  think  that,  apart  from  similar  Churches  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  I  ever  enjoyed  more  the  grand  yet 
simple  ritual  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  than  the  day  I  joined 
the  little  company  of  Scottish  Christians,  who  assembled 
there  for  divine  worship.  The  service,  which  was  conducted 
after  the  manner  usual  in  Presbyterian  Churches,  was  most 
hearty, — especially  the  praise,  led  by  a  fine  harmonium  in 
capable  hands.  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  join  in  the 
singing  of  such  beautiful  hymns  as  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "The 
sands-of  time  are  sinking,"  and  "0  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go  "; 
and  to  listen  to  the  earnest  and  scholarly  address  upon  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  the  preacher  spoke  of  the  heroine 
of  that  beautiful  book  as  a  Galilean  beauty,  who  successfully 
resisted  Solomon's  endeavours  to  win  her  love,  even  when 
he  had  removed  her  to  Jerusalem  to  be  blandished  and 
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rallied  by  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  I  noticed  that  the 
Church  walls  were  lined  with  fine  slabs  of  marble,  which 
greatly  enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  plain  yet  well- 
proportioned  building.  At  the  close  of  the  service  I  remained 
behind  and  introduced  myself  to  the  clergyman,  who  received 
me  with  that  cordiality  one  would  expect  from  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  co-religionist  in  a  foreign  land,  and  who 
invited  me  to  visit  him  the  following  day  at  his  house. 

THE    NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

Unquestionably,  by  far  the  greatest  glory  of  Naples  is  its 

magnificent  Museum,  which, 
originally  built  in  1586  for  a 
cavalry  barracks,  became  un- 
der King  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.,  and  with  Signer  Fiorelli  to 
take  charge  of  it,  the  "  Museo 
Nazionale "  of  the  Italian 
nation.  Its  chief  treasures  are 
relics  of  ancient  Etruscan, 
Greek,  Roman,  Egyptian,  and 
early  Christian  art,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  manufacture, 
— such  as  were  first  gathered 
together  in  the  Borgia  and 
Farnese  Collections,  and 
which  have  been  since  added 
to  from  Pompeii,  Herculan- 
eum,  Lucera,  Capua,  Min- 
turnae,  Stabiae,  and  elsewhere. 
A  lifetime  might  easily  and  well  be  spent,  in  studying 
and  admiring  the  wondrous  treasures  of  this  wonderful 
Museum.  One,  who  spent  only  the  greater  part  of  two  days 
in  it,  can  here  only  single  out  some  of  those  that  impressed 
him  most,  such  as  the  five  paintings  on  white  marble,  which 
depict,  among  other  subjects,  Latona  about  to  destroy  the 
Niobids,  and  Theseus  fighting  the  Centaur  Eurythion, — all 
of  them  unique  examples  of  their  kind  ;  the  exquisite  Greek 
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and  Roman  mosaics  from  Pompeii ;  and  the  famous  Farnese 
Bull,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  as  also  to  have  been  cut  from 
a  single  block  of  marble,  and  which  (in  a  state  of  much  ruin) 
was  found  in  1548  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome  during 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Farnese).  It  is  a 
splendid  work,  standing  12  feet  high  and  measuring  9  feet 
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THE    FARNKSE    BULL. 

(Naples  Museum) 


across, — which  makes  it  the  largest  relic  of  ancient  Classical 
Art ;  and  it  represents  Antiope  arid  her  two  sons,  Zethus 
and  Amphion,  revenging  themselves  on  the  cruel-hearted 
Dirce  for  the  alienation  of  the  love  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes, 
from  his  Queen  Antiope  to  herself.  The  punishment  resolved 
upon  for  Dirce  was  to  tie  her  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull,  but, 
on  the  intercession  of  the  magnanimous  but  wronged  queen, 
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their  mother,  the  insult  to  Dirce  was  mitigated.  The  group, 
round  the  base  of  which  are  numerous  animals  in  relief,  de- 
serves all  the  praise  and  admiration  so  lavishly  and  generally 
bestowed  upon  it.  Other  attractive  sights  are  the  Heracleian 
Tables  (two  oblong  bronze  plates)  containing  various  legal 
enactments,  the  oldest  municipal  records  in  Italy, — dated 
B.C.  300 ;  and  the  Farnese  Hercules,  representing  Hercules 
resting  wearily  on  his  club,  a  statue  from  the  chisel  of 
Glycon  of  Athens,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Athenians 

that  they  had  its  facsimile  stamped 
upon  their  coinage,  as  well  as  had 
Caracalla,  the  Roman  Emperor 
(A.D.  188-217),  on  his.  It  was  for 
this  statue  that  Michael  Angelo 
declared  he  was  not  worthy  to 
make  even  a  new  finger.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  grand  series  of 
Pompeian  paintings,  inscriptions 
from  Christian  catacombs,  anti- 
quities from  Egypt  of  deities, 
mummy  cases,  papyri,  slabs  in- 
scribed with  brilliantly-coloured 
hieroglyphics,  and  many  other 
rare  remains ;  a  fine  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  (Acts  xix.  23-41);  also 
statues  of  the  various  Roman  Em- 
perors, and  of  Apollo,  Venus,  Atlas, 
and  the  Muses ;  and,  above  all,  the 
exquisitely-proportioned  and  12 
feet  high  Farnese  Flora  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome,  and  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  antiquity.  Then  there 
are  a  beautiful  vase  with  reliefs,  depicting  the  birth  of 
Bacchus, — one  of  the  finest  relics  of  Greek  Art ;  numerous 
reliefs  recording  ancient  legends  ;  thousands  of  articles  in 
bronze ;  ancient  Greek,  Italian,  and  gladiatorial  armour  and 
weapons;  many  Christian  remains  of  wall-paintings,  statuary, 
frescoes,  &c.;  coins  of  ancient  times  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze ;  cogged  dice,  theatrical  masks,  and  tweezers ; 
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mediaeval  carvings,  and  domestic  utensils  chiefly  from 
Pompeii, — including  a  glass  vase  evidently  melted  by 
lightning,  and  twisted  round  a  hair-pin  stuck  in  it ;  a  small 
portable  kitchen,  containing  stoves  for  four  dishes,  and  an 
apparatus  for  heating  water ;  Etruscan  and  Italo-Greek 
vases  of  exquisite  design  and  execution ;  the  Picture 
Gallery,  crowded  with  paintings  of  celebrities  of  all  ages 
by  the  most  re- 
nowned artists ; 
and  the  Library, 
containing  200,000 
printed  books, 
many  of  which  are 
unique  and  of 
priceless  value.  In 
a  word,  it  is  worth 
a  journey  to  Naples 
were  it  only  to 
wander  with  de- 
light through  this 
noble  Museum,  and 
face  to  face  with 
its  rich  and  rare 
treasures  to  realise 
the  sumptuous 
splendour,  exqui- 
site taste,  and 
marvellous  skill 
the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and 
Romans  could  bring  to  bear  upon  every  department  of 
Art,  to  which  they  set  their  accomplished  hands  and  clever 
heads. 

THE    VILLA    NAZIONALE. 

As  the  Hotel  I  resided  in  overlooked  this  charming  and 
extensive  public  garden  (page  43),  no  part  of  Naples  became 
more  familiar  to  me  nor  a  more  favourite  place  of  resort.  This 
beautiful  garden,  exceeding  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  favourite 
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promenade  of  the  Neapolitans ;  and,  with  its  shady  and 
winding  walks,  luxuriant  and  variegated  shrubs,  broad 
carriage-ways  and  loose-soiled  riding-cuts, — along  which  the 
Neapolitans  drive  in  their  stately  carriages,  or  canter  on 
high-mettled  and  prancing  thoroughbred  horses, — it  forms 
a  charming  resort  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  grounds 
are  many  beautiful  statues,  fountains,  and  an  aquarium  ; 
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and  daily  musical  performances  are  given  by  the  Municipal 
Band,  to  enjoy  which  the  Neapolitans  of  all  ranks  turn  out 
in  thousands,  and  many  a  charming  mother  or  nurse-maid 
with  many  a  lovely,  dark-haired,  and  olive-cheeked  child  in 
her  charge. 

THE    TOMB   OF   VIRGIL. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  about  Naples  brings  one 
to  the  "  Grotto  of  Pozzuoli,"  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  and 
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adjoining  which  is  the  "  Tomb  of  Virgil."  The  Grotto  is  a 
remarkable  tunnel  cut  in  the  older  volcanic  tufa  probably 
by  Augustus,  with  two  circular  ventilating  air-shafts,  and 
measuring  750  yards  in  length,  from  22  to  32  feet  in  width, 
and  from  20  to  87  feet  in  height.  At  the  entrance  and  in 
the  interior  are  small  chapels.  "Seneca,  who  passed  through 
it  on  his  way  from  Baiae  to  Naples,  describes  it  as  a  long 
prison,  so  full  of  dust  and  mud,  and  so  gloomy,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  '  darkness  visible.'  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Virgil."  At  its  east  end  a  long 
flight  of  rock-cut  steps  leads  up  to  what  is  called  the  "Tomb 
of  Virgil," — a  15  feet  square  chamber  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  columbarium,  containing  10  niches  for  cinerary  urns, 
and  overgrown  with  most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Tomb  be  really  Virgil's  or 
not,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  great  poet  had  a 
villa  on  the  lovely  coast  of  Posilipo,  where  he  wrote  his 
immortal  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Mneid ;  and  that,  previous 
to  his  death  at  Brindisi  (B.C.  19),  he  ordered  his  ashes  to  be 
conveyed  to  Naples,  and,  almost  with  his  dying  breath, 
dictated  the  epitaph  that  could  be  read  on  a  now  perished 
frieze  in  this  tomb  (which  so  late  as  A.D.  1326  contained  a 
large  marble  urn,  supported  by  nine  small  columns) : — 

"  Mantiia  tne  gennit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  mine 
Parthenope ;  cecini  pascua,  rum,  duces." 

[Mantua  gave  me  birth,  I  expired  in  Calabria,  my  tomb  is 
in  Parthenope;  I  tuned  my  Muse  to  sing  of  pastures, 
agriculture,  and  warriors.] 

Apart  from  unbroken  traditional  association  with  Virgil's 
cherished  and  honoured  memory,  a  visit  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Posilipo  amply  repays  one  in  the  magnificent  view 
it  affords  of  land,  city,  and  sea. 

LIFE    IN    NAPLES. 

To  me,  however,  as  to  most  others  who  have  visited 
Naples,  it  was  not  indoors  nor  among  public  and  ecclesiastical 
edifices  that  Naples  proved  most  attractive,  but  rather,  out 
of  doors,  in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets,  or  sauntering 
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lazily  along  the  lovely  seashore — the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
city.  It  is  there,  or  on  the  giddy  heights  overlooking  it,  and 
away  to  the  east  and  west,  that  one  feels  most  and  sees  best 
the  charm  of  Naples  ;  and  I  frankly  own,  that  no  hours  of  my 
few  days'  stay  were  pleasanter,  than  such  as  I  spent  out  of 
doors.  I  see  still  the  picturesquely-clad  fishermen  patiently 
toiling  at  their  boats  and  nets,  or  amusing  each  other  with 
comic  grimaces,  facetious  stories,  or  snatches  of  song ;  the 
crowds  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  enjoying  to  the  full  the  never-tiresome  "  Punch  and 
Judy  "  Show ;  the  groups  of  waifs  of  humanity,  ragged  and 
dirty,  yet  with  a  devil-may-care  look  upon  their  bronzed  and 
battered  faces  such  as  no  other  town  can  produce ;  the 
curious  companies  of  folk  at  the  quays,  sitting  in  the  sun  on 
the  quay-walls,  or  squatting  in  the  open  street,  eating  shell- 
fish, drinking  iced  water,  lemon  squash,  or  wine,  and  listen- 
ing to  some  clever  story-teller,  piper,  organ-grinder,  violinist, 
or  mandolinist,  whose  strains  soon  bring  many  to  their  feet  to 
dance  as  only  Italians  can ;  the  smart  soldiers,  hatless 
women,  and  good-looking  children  ;  the  goats  and  cows  going 
from  door  to  door  with  bells  round  their  necks,  and  delivering 
milk  fresh  from  the  fountainhead  (they  are  milked  at  each 
door) ;  the  heavily-laden  carts  (in  shape  like  the  Egyptian 
carts,  i.e.,  very  high  and  slim)  clattering  over  the  roughly- 
paved  streets,  which,  added  to  the  cracking  of  weighty  whips 
and  the  loud  shouting  of  the  drivers,  make  the  life  of  the 
miserable  cait-horses,  with  their  gaudy  collars  and  high 
saddles,  a  perpetual  misery ;  the  sturdy  donkeys,  whose 
owners  shouting  "Aa"  to  thern  (to  quicken  their  pace) 
reminded  me  at  once  of  the  "/my"  the  Egyptians  cry  to 
their  donkeys  ;  the  neat  tram-cars  with  their  civil  conductors, 
and  the  stately  carriages  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least  of  all  to  a  Neapolitan,  the  hawkers  of  macaroni, 
vegetables,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  roast  chestnuts,  and 
boiled  shell-fish,  not  to  speak  of  the  sellers  of  coral  ornaments, 
curios,  laces  and  gloves,  pipes  and  canes,  and  the  marvellous 
knick-knacks  that  find  so  ready  a  sale  in  the  streets  of  great 
cities.  Altogether,  life  in  Naples  is  enjoyable  as  well  as 
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amusing  (to  me  it  was  highly  amusing  to  be  always  mistaken 
for  a  Frenchman),  and  one  can  easily  spend  some  pleasant 
days  scaling  its  cliffs  on  foot  or  by  the  funicular  railway  from 
the  Chiaja  to  the  Vimero,  strolling  in  its  streets,  sitting  in 
its  gardens,  or  sauntering  at  ease  by  the  ever-lovely  shores 
of  its  spacious  and  glorious  Bay. 

But,  not  only  is  Naples  an  enchanted  city,  it  is  also  the 
centre  of  an  enchanted  and  historic  district.  South-east  of 
it  are  Mount  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum ;  in  front 
of  it  in  the  Bay  is  Capri,  crowned  with  ruins,  formerly 
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strongholds  of  Saracen  and  Norman  pirates,  pierced  with 
grottoes,  and  lined  with  vineyards  and  orange-groves ;  west 
of  it  are  Procida,  Ischia,  Nisida,  and  other  islands — green  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  often  stirred  by  volcanic  upheavals  ; 
close  by  these  islands  are  Baiae,  the  "  Brighton  of  Italy," — 
with  its  ruined  temples  and  baths,  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  Lake 
Avernus,  the  Cave  in  whose  dim  recesses  lived  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  Miseno  (the  naval  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
time  of  Augustus),  the  Lucrine  Lake,  "  over  which  coloured 
sails  wafted  the  small  yachts  of  fashionable  visitors,  and 
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which  contained  the  oyster-beds  for  the  luxurious  tables  of 
Rome  ";  and  Pozzuoli,  once  the  "  Liverpool  "  of  Italy,  upon 
the  pier  of  which  (now  a  mass  of  ruined  blocks)  S.  Paul 
stepped  from  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship  Castor  and  Pollux  to 
proceed  to  Rome  for  his  trial  before  Caesar  (Acts  xxviii.  13-4)- 
It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  take  my  readers  to  visit  in 
imagination  some  of  these  historic  places. 

"  This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth  ! 

Was  it  not  dropt  from  Heaven  ?     Not  a  grove, 
Citron,  or  fine,  or  cedar  ;  not  a  grot, 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine. 
But  bieathcs  enchantment !    Not  a  cliff  but  flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 
Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by. 
And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide., 
From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire 
Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain-top, 
Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends, 
Solemn  and  sloiv,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 
When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  flood, 
Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there — 
From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best, 
When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing  boats  come  forth, 
Each  ivith  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow  ; 
And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 
Steai's  der  the  trembling  waters" — (  ROGERS). 
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CHAPTER  V. 
AN  EXCURSION  TO  MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

How  the  Ascent  is  made — History  of  the  Volcano — On  the  Way 
to  Mount  Vesuvius — The  View  from  the  Observatory — 
The  Lava-Fields — Approaching  the  Crater — What  the 
Volcano  is  like — The  Descent  to  Naples. 

EW  visitors  to  Naples  do  not  go  to  Mount 
Vesuvius,  as  well  as  to  Pompeii  which 
perished  under  the  awful  outbursts  of  that 
celebrated  volcano.  Until  recent  years,  an 
ascent  of  Mount  Vesuvius  was  attended 
with  fatigues  and  difficulties  which  only  the 
strongest  could  face ;  but  now,  though  the  excursion  still 
occupies  a  full  day,  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  have  been 
greatly  lessened.  Nevertheless,  a  distance  of  15  miles  (or  4 
hours)  has  yet  to  be  traversed  from  Naples,  over  ground 
gradually  rising  till  the  Lower  Station  (2600  feet)  of  the 
Vesuvius  Railway  is  reached,  after  which  a  funicular  wire- 
rope  railway, — at  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  half-a-mile  long,  and 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, — elevates  one 
goo  yards  to  the  Upper  Station  (3900  feet),  within  150  yards 
of  the  Crater.  The  cost,  inclusive  of  a  guide,  is  25  francs 
for  each  person  of  a  party  of  5  ;  and  the  ascent  is  best  made 
from  Naples. 

MOUNT  VESUVIUS. 

This  singular  volcanic  mountain  (4250  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Naples, 
of  which  volcanic  district  it  is  the  safety-valve)  lies  south- 
east of  the  city,  and  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  30  miles. 
Apart  from  Strornboli, — the  northmost  of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
and  120  miles  south  of  Vesuvius, — it  is  the  only  European 
volcano  whose  activity  has  continued  from  historic  times  ; 
but  the  whole  region  in  which  it  lies  bears  traces  of  volcanic 
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disturbance,  and  abounds  in  evidences  of  terrible  upheavals 
and  eruptions.  In  early  times  the  mountain  was  known  as 
"  Mons  Sommamus,"  and  bore  on  its  lofty  crest  a  Temple 
of  Jupiter.  According  to  the  historian  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
earliest  to  refer  to  it  (B.C.  57),  and  after  him  the  celebrated 
geographer  Strabo  (B.C.  54),  Vesuvius  showed  in  their  day 
traces  of  recent  activity,  but  it  was  not  till  A.D.  63,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  that  the  volcano  gave  serious  signs  of 
actual  violence.  On  5th  February,  A.D.  63,  occurred  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  which  almost  entirely  shook  to  pieces  the 
two  neighbouring  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;  while 
a  year  later  Naples  (15  miles  away)  was  similarly  injured, 

and  its  theatre  des- 


troyed.  Sixteen 
years  thereafter 
came  the  great  his- 
toric calamity,  on 
24th  August,  A.D. 
79,  (or,  according  to 
some,  23rd  Novem- 
ber), of  which  Pliny 
the  Younger — 
nephew  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  then  com- 
manding the  Roman 
fleet  in  Misenum  Bay,  and  who,  hurrying  to  observe  the 
phenomenon,  unhappily  perished  near  Castellamare  (Stabiae) 
— has  left  us  so  graphic  an  account  in  his  Letters  to  Tacitus, 
the  Roman  historian  (VI.  16  and  20).  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  these,  at  the  point  where  Pliny  speaks  of 
the  appearance  upon  Mount  Vesuvius  of  a  cloud  of  unusual 
size  and  shape,  like  a  pine-tree  with  branches  spread  out  at 
the  top  of  the  trunk.  "  There  had  been  for  many  years 
before  some  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  the  less  sur- 
prised us,  as  they  are  extremely  frequent  in  Campania  ;  but 
they  were  so  particularly  violent  that  night,  that  they  not 
only  shook  everything  about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to 
threaten  total  destruction.  Though  it  was  now  morning, 
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the  light  was  exceedingly  faint  and  languid  ;  the  buildings 
all  around  us  tottered,  and  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.  Having  got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  houses, 
we  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful 
scene.  The  sea  seemed  to  roll  back  upon  itself,  and  to  be 
driven  from  its  banks  by  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  earth ; 
it  is  certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  that  several  sea-animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  other 
side  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud,  bursting  with  an  igneous 
serpentine  vapour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire,  resembling 
flashes  of  lightning,  but  much  larger.  The  ashes  now  began 
to  fall  upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  observed  behind  us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.  At  length  a  glimmering  light 
appeared,  which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the  forerunner  of 
an  approaching  burst  of  flames,  as  in  truth  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell  at  a  distance  from  us. 
Then  again  we  were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and  a 
heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon  us,  which  we  were  obliged 
every  now  and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  should  have 
been  crushed  and  buried  in  the  heap.  At  last  this  dreadful 
darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke  ; 
the  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared,  though 
very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every 
object  which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes,  which  were  ex- 
tremely weakened,  seemed  changed,  being  covered  over  with 
white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow." 

From  subsequent  examination  of  the  places  affected 
(especially  of  Pompeii),  this  outburst  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  flow  of  lava,  but  rather  to  have 
consisted  of  red-hot  pumice-stones,  from  a  few  ounces  to-8 
pounds  in  weight,  and  of  great  showers  of  small  ashes,  &c. 
Vast  volumes  of  vapour  also  seem  to  have  been  emitted,  which, 
falling  to  the  ground  in  watery  showers,  swelled  into  streams, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  the  clouds  of  ashes  were  carried 
down  into  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  upon  which  Mount 
Vesuvius  looks,  to  flood  the  doomed  cities,  and  to  seal  up  in 
their  sticky  and  stifling  embrace  all  that  lay  in  their  way. 
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Many  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (Vesbius  or  Vesevus  of 
the  Romans)  have  since  taken  place,  the  most  notable  being 
in  December  1631,  February  1793,  December  1861,  and  April 
1872.  That  of  1631  covered  Torre  Annunziata  near  by  with 
the  lava-beds  now  to  be  seen  west  of  that  town,  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  Torre  del  Greco  and  of  Resina — the  latter,  a  town 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  previously-destroyed  city 
of  Herculaneum  (A.D.  79),  and  caused  the  death  of  18,000 
persons.  It  is  said,  that  the  ashes  were  on  this  occasion 
carried  by  the  wind  to  Greece,  and  even  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople. The  eruption  of  1793  again  devastated  Torre  del 
Greco,  as  did  also  that  of  1861,  while  in  1872  was  witnessed 
one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  volcanic  activity  on  record. 
The  great  cone  gave  out  5  streams  of  lava  ;  stones  and  ashes 
were  cast  out  from  the  small  cones,  and  all  Naples  was 
terrified  by  the  awful  detonations  to  which  the  mountain 
gave  birth.  The  side  of  Vesuvius  opened  and  then  closed, 
leaving  it  in  its  present  shape.  Since  1872  no  very  serious 
eruption  has  occurred.  At  times  the  Crater  emits  con- 
siderable showers  of  scoria  (red-hot  ashes),  as  well  as  blazes 
up  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  alarming  ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible, — as  many  of  the  Neapolitans  think, — that 
as  great  devastation  may  be  any  day  wrought  by  Vesuvius 
as  ever  in  the  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
Observatory  may  be  able  to  give  timely  warning  of  any 
coming  catastrophe,  and  full  opportunity  be  thus  afforded 
for  escape  from  so  horrible  a  fate.  At  the  present  time 
Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  activity. 

ON    THE    WAY    TO    THE    MOUNTAIN. 

On  the  lovely  day  chosen  for  my  trip  to  Mount  Vesuvius, 
I  proceeded  at  9  a.m.  to  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son's  Office  in  the 
Piazza  dei  Martiri,  where  I  found  a  carriage  waiting,  and  a 
party  of  people  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  myself.  The 
party  consisted  of  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Swiss,  two 
Russians  (husband  and  wife),  and  an  English  General  just 
returning  from  service  in  India,  and  was  thus  almost  as 
cosmopolitan  as  could  have  been  imagined.  In  the  circum- 
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stances,  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  a  fellow-countryman 
was  among  the  number,  for  I  found  in  the  General  a  most 
pleasant  companion.  Nearly  all  the  others  (including  the 
coachman  who  was  an  Italian)  spoke  more  or  less  fluent 
English — especially  the  Russians  (who  by  the  way  are 
remarkably  expert  linguists),  but,  I  must  say  that  the  babel 
of  languages  spoken  gave  one  some  idea  of  what  a  confusion 
and  din  must  have  resulted,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth 
had  their  language  first  confounded  (Genesis  xi,  1-8} . 

The  drive  from  Naples  takes  one  along  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  for  nearly  7  miles,  past  villas  and  houses  to  Portici — a 
characteristically  dirty  and  straggling  Italian  town,  a  little 
beyond  which  (just  within  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum) 
the  road  to  Mount  Vesuvius  turns  inland  ;  and  one  begins 
the  great  ascent  to  the  lava-fields,  through  vineyards  and 
along  shady  and  narrow  lanes.  There  we  were  joined  by  a 
group  of  Italian  mandolinists  and  guitarists,  violinists  and 
singers,  who,  walking  alongside  the  carriage,  treated  us  to 
an  open-air  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a 
pleasant  and  romantic  character.  To  us,  however,  this  was 
rather  an  interruption  than  an  enjoyment,  for,  as  we  slowly 
ascended  the  rough,  winding,  and  hilly  road,  we  felt  more 
intent  on  quietly  feasting  upon  the  landscape  and  seascape 
that  were  slowly  spreading  out  before  us,  than  on  listening 
attentively  to  music  however  good.  Besides,  there  was  the 
strong  heat  of  the  sun  to  contend  with,  and  there  were 
frequent  reliefs  to  be  given  to  the  horses,  by  getting  out  of 
the  carriage  and  walking  up  the  steeper  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  road ;  and  so,  I  think  none  of  us  were  at  all  sorry  when 
the  serenaders  withdrew.  By  that  time,  we  had  ascended 
nearly  5  miles,  and  were  in  sight  of  the  Observatory  (2220 
feet  above  sea-level),  where  special  study  is  made  of  earth- 
quakes, and  from  which  excursionists  get  one  of  the  grandest 
views  about  Naples,  or  in  the  world. 

THE    VIEW   FROM    THE    OBSERVATORY. 

I  remember  well  that  magnificent  view,  the  splendour 
and   variety   of  which   were   infinitely  heightened,  by  the 
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desolate  and  lava-strewn  spot  from  which  I  gazed  upon 
it, — the  whole  glorious  Bay  of  Naples  forming  a  soft  blue  sea 
upon  which  a  soft  blue  sky  looked  down,  the  purple  hill- 
slopes  dotted  here  and  there  with  glistening  villas,  Naples 
herself  basking  in  a  bower  of  beauty,  sunshine,  and  peace  ; 
and  far  off  towards  the  sea  on  one  side,  Misenum,  Procida, 
Vivara,  Ischia,  and  Gaeta,  and  on  the  other  Castellamare, 
Sorrento,  and  Capri.  There  was  but  one  opinion  amongst  us 
all  as  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  viz., — that  it  was  superb. 

THE    LAVA-FIELDS. 

From  the  Observatory — founded  in  1844  (under  Signer 
Melloni,  and  after  him  the  late  Professor  Palmieri  from  1854 
to  1882),  furnished  with  seismographical  instruments,  and 
fronted  by  a  slab  bearing  the  names  of  those  who  perished  in 
1872,  when  Palmieri  bravely  remained  at  his  post — the  road  to 
Vesuvius  (2  miles)  is  the  private  property  of  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son. 
It  is  cut,  as  well  as  some  previous  parts  of  the  main  road,  through 
the  beds  of  lava,  than  which  I  must  say  I  never  saw  anything 
more  curious  or  interesting.  It  was  really  extraordinary,  to 
see  the  great  fields  of  apparently  congealed  iron  or  melted 
stone,  torn  into  rugged  and  jagged,  and  twisted  masses  of 
most  fantastic  shape,  or  hanging-over  like  frozen  waterfalls, 
or  spread-out  like  congealed  whirlpools,  rivers,  and  lakes- 
thrilling  and  eloquent  evidences  of  the  awful  scenes  that 
must  have  been  enacted,  when  the  fiery  flood. was  in  the  full 
fury  of  its  actual  descent.  So  too,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
often,  in  crannies  of  the  lava,  tender  plants  struggling  for 
existence  and  trying  to  deck  with  living  verdure  a  scene, 
where  desolation  reigns  supreme ;  and  so,  I  carefully  loaded 
my  pockets,  not  only  with  choice  pieces  of  lava,  but  besides 
with  as  fine  specimens  of  the  scanty  but  pretty  flora  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  as  I  could  lay  hands  upon.  I  made,  also,  frequent 
short  cuts  across  the  lava-fields,  where  the  detour  of  the 
road  entailed  on  those  who  followed  it  greater  exertion  ; 
and  thus  obtained  better  ideas  as  to  the  real  appearance  and 
character  of  the  streams.  Further,  I  noticed  frequent  deposits 
of  sulphur  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  huge  boulders  of  rock 
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and  beds  of  ashes, — all  of  which  had  been  cast  up  from  the 
heart  of  the  burning  mountain,  that  was  then  smoking  only 
so  softly  and  lightly  above  my  head.  I  saw  lizards  also. 


APPROACHING    THE    CRATER. 


At  last,  weary  and  heated,  we  reached  the  Lower  Rail- 
way Station,  at  which  the  train,  with  its  carriages  so  arranged 


VESUVIUS    RAILWAY — ON   THE   WAY   UP. 

as  to  remain  horizontal  during  the  ascent,  was  waiting  to 
elevate  us  900  yards.  This  we  at  once  entered,  and  in  less 
than  10  minutes  reached  the  Upper  Railway  Station,  from 
which  a  good  path  of  about  150  yards  brings  one  to  the 
edge  of  the  Crater.  But,  easy  though  it  seemed  at  first 
sight  to  be  to  approach  the  Crater,  it  was  not  so  when  the 
General  and  I  set  out  in  company  to  do  so.  The  ground 
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beneath  us  was  intensely  hot,  and  thickly  and  deeply  strewn 
with  nauseously-smelling,  and  sulphur-coated,  soft  ashes ; 
and  as  we  plunged  along,  with  handkerchiefs  pressed  tightly 
against  mouth  and  nostrils,  we  were  again  and  again  almost 
suffocated  and  blinded,  by  the  horrible  fumes  from  these  hot 
ashes  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crater.  All  the  same,  we 
were  not  to  be  defeated  ;  we  struggled  on  careless  of  con- 
sequences, and  intent  only  on  achieving  the  unique  object 
for  which  we  were  there  ;  and,  though  we  frequently  lost 
each  other  in  the  smoke  (as  did  the  rest  of  the  company),  and 
though  more  than  once  we  both  felt  tempted  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  Crater,  at  last  we  found  ourselves,  with 
streaming  eyes,  burning  feet,  and  heated  faces  peering  down 
into  the  "  Forge  of  Vulcan," — the  abyss  of  fire, — the  lurid 
glare  of  which  shot  upwards  in  licking  tongues  of  flarne, 
through  twisted  and  circling  pillars  of  whitish-yellow  smoke, 
— a  veritable  hell !  But,  the  sight  was  one  to  be  witnessed 
only  for  a  moment,  and  having  seen  it  we  withdrew  much 
more  hastily  than  we  had  approached. 

Before  returning  to  the  Railway  Station,  we  went  a  short 
distance  across  the  cracked  and  smoking  surface  of  the  cone 
north-eastwards  of  the  Crater  to  have  a  look  at  Mount 
Somma,  the  adjoining  and  formerly  active  but  now  silent 
twin-summit  of  Vesuvius,  and  also  to  see  the  great  gulf  that 
divides  them — (Atrio  del  Cavallo) — very  impressive  in  its 
rugged,  weird,  and  utter  desolation,  as  well  as  in  its  enormous 
width  and  depth.  Thereafter  we  rejoined  our  friends,  des- 
cended the  cone,  and,  having  washed  ourselves  of  dust  and 
sulphur,  lunched  at  the  excellent  restaurant  of  Messrs.  Cook 
&  Son.  Before  leaving,  we  looked  also  into  the  engine-house 
of  the  railway,  and  witnessed  the  machinery  in  motion,  while 
a  train  was  being  drawn  slowly  up  the  cone.  [I  understand, 
that  ere  long  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son  hope  to  connect  Vesuvius 
and  Naples  with  a  direct  railway  (in  the  style  of  that  which 
climbs  the  Rigt  in  Switzerland),  so  as  to  enable  tourists  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  of  leaving  Naples.  A  delightful  excursion 
will  thus  be  put  within  easy  reach  of  many,  who,  in  present 
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circumstances,  hesitate  or    are  wholly  unable  to   face   the 
fatigues  of  ascending  Mount  Vesuvius.] 

THE    DESCENT   TO    NAPLES. 

The  return  journey  to  Naples,  late  that  beautiful  after- 
noon, was  quickly  and  pleasantly  accomplished.  We  were 
all  in  high  spirits  at  having  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Crater, 
which  is  not  always  possible,  if  it  be  more  than  usually 
active,  and  if  the  wind  blow  the  smoke  too  freely  about ; 
and  we  made  frequent  stoppages  at  cottages  and  at  vineyard 
gates,  where  the  hospitable  dwellers  pressed  some  of  the 
party  to  taste  and  then  to  buy  some  of  their  wine.  Of  these 
wines,  the  most  famous  is  one  called  Lackryrtup  Christi  (the 
tears  of  Christ),  and  said  to  be  a  very  strong  white  wine 
grown  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  welcome  at 
any  rate  to  people,  whose  throats  were  parched  with  the 
nauseous  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  whose  exertions  throughout 
a  long  and  hot  day  had  been  neither  few  nor  small.  We 
reached  Naples  just  as  daylight  was  expiring,  and  as  the 
beautiful  city — "  a  fragment  of  heaven  dropped  upon  the 
earth"  (as  the  Neapolitans  say) — began  to  array  herself  in 
her  evening  dress,  sparkling  with  jewel-like  lights. 

Thus  ended  my  ever-memorable  excursion  from  Naples 
to  its  volcanic  environs,  around  which  there  hovers  a  certain 
indescribable  and  unearthly  beauty— 
"  An  ampler  ether — a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams"; 

and  once  more  I  found  myself  treading  the  busy,  happy,  and 

closely-packed  city,  where 

"  With  life  the  streets  overflow,  exuberant 
As  is  their  soil.     There,  ranged,  the  gaudy  stails 
Well  piled  -with  fruit,  and  glittering  traffic,  plant 
Their  motley  ensigns — Pulcinello  calls 
His  faithful  votaries —  Cappucini  chant 
Their  Lady's  hymn  —  Calabria's  bagpipe  squalls — 
Monks  rant — empirics  bawl — in  pilgrim  weeds 
The  bandit  tells  his  plunder  with  his  beads  /" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
A    VISIT    TO    POMPEII. 

On  the  Way  to  Pompeii — Incidents  of  the  Journey — Serenaded 
in  a  Hotel — The  Charm  of  Pompeii — History  of  the 
City — Its  Destruction — Its  Rediscovery — Description  of 
the  City — The  Museum — The  Streets,  Houses,  and 
Ornamentation — The  Forum — The  Baths — The  Houses 
of  Pansa,  Sallust,  and  Lucretius — The  Temples — The 
Theatres — At  the  Excavations — The  Street  of  Tombs — The 
Villa  of  Diomedes — Concluding  Reflections  on  Pompeii. 

OMPEII  next  drew  me  towards  it  with  weird 
fascination.  The  remains  of  this  famous 
city  lie  only  15  miles  by  train  from  Naples 
to  Pompeii  Station,  or  12  miles  to  Torre 
Annunziata, — from  which  the  city  ramparts 
are  about  2  miles  distant.  Selecting  the  latter 
route,  I  left  Naples  early  one  beautiful  morning,  and  soon 
found  myself  at  Portici  (5  miles), — a  town  of  about  12,000 
people,  and  supposed  to  be  so  named  because  it  had  once 
contained  a  Temple  to  Hercules,  and  had  been  the  entrance 
or  portico  (porta)  of  the  city  of  Herculaneum  (now  Resina). 
[I  may  say,  here,  that  I  did  not  visit  Herculaneum,  the  ruins  of 
which  (60  ft.  down)  are  only  partly  excavated  and  not  particu- 
larly interesting.]  Three  miles  from  Portici,  and  after  passing 
through  a  deep  cutting,  the  train  drew  up  at  Torre  del  Greco, 
— a  health-resort  and  town  of  25,000  people  (chiefly  engaged 
in  manufacturing  pretty  coral  ornaments,  and  other  articles), 
and  one  that  has  suffered  severely  from  the  various  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius.  From  Torre  del  Greco  to  Torre  Annunziata, 
the  next  station,  it  is  6  miles ;  and,  as  I  travelled  along 
to  it,  I  got  from  the  carriage  windows  a  charming  view  of 
the  richly-cultivated  country  (on  the  left)  with  its  luxuriant 
crops  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  as  well 
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as  (on  the  right)  of  the  lovely  Bay  of  Naples  upon  whose 
narrow,  sandy,  shell  and  lava-strewn  shores,  and  amid  whose 
shallow  waters  .the  picturesquely-clad  fishermen  were  patiently 
drawing  their  seine-nets,  full  of  a  silvery  harvest. 

INCIDENTS    OF   THE    JOURNEY. 

At  Torre  Annunziata  I  left  the  train,  and  set  out  for 
Pompeii.  All  I  knew  about  the  road  thither  was  its  general 
direction ;  and  so,  turning  to  the  right  outside  the  station,  I 
walked  briskly  through  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  town  (as  it 
is)  of  25,000  inhabitants.  I  found  my  nostrils  greeted  with 
the  flavour  of  macaroni  (for  which  the  place  is  famous),  and 
also  that  I  would  not  be  left  to  find  my  way  to  Pompeii  un- 
molested. Whenever  I  emerged  from  the  station,  cabman 
after  cabman  drove  up  to  me,  crying — "  You  want  kerridge, 
go  Pompeii  ?  You  go  Vesuvius,  5  franc  ?  " — and  so  on  ;  and, 
besides  these,  I  had  a  flock  of  would-be  guides  screaming 
similar  questions  in  my  ears,  and  getting  in  front  of  me  in  a 
most  irritating  way.  Of  all  these  annoyances  I  took,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  notice,  and  walked  through  the  town 
with  a  string  of  carriages  and  guides  following  me,  like  a 
swarm  of  bees.  To  get  rid  of  them,  I  stopped  and  looked  in 
at  shop-windows, — they  stopped  too ;  I  crossed  the  street 
and  then  recrossed, — they  crossed  too  ;  and  so,  on  they 
followed  till  I  was  clear  of  the  town,  and  it  seemed  at  last  to 
have  dawned  upon  most  of  them,  that  I  was  a  hopeless  case 
to  make  any  money  out  of.  Two  men  continued,  however, 
even  after  this  to  pester  me  and  get  in  my  way,  but  at  last  I 
put  an  end  to  even  their  annoyance  by  two  short  but  sharp 
French  words,  which  my  readers  may  guess  for  themselves. 

I  was  now,  I  thought,  free  to  quietly  enjoy  the  walk  to 
Pompeii,  but  alas  !  a  sight  greeted  me  at  a  turn  of  the  road, 
which  made  me  still  angrier  than  I  was.  There  a  great  bully 
of  an  Italian  carter  was  cruelly  beating  a  miserable-looking 
horse  attached  to  a  heavily-laden  cart  ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings,  as  I  saw  the  man — the  brute  ! — belabour 
the  poor  animal  all  about  the  face  with  the  butt  end  of  his 
heavy  whip.  At  last,  the  horse  fell  senseless  on  the  road  ; 
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and,  I  think,  if  I  had  had  a  revolver  I  would  have  given  that 
cowardly  and  cruel  carter  an  ounce  of  lead.  I  must  say,  I 
have  never  seen  animals  treated  more  barbarously  than  in 
Italy  (especially  in  and  about  Naples)  ;  and  my  inference  is 
that,  where  there  is  so  much  cruelty  to  the  lower  creation, 
there  cannot  be  very  much  real  religion  among  the  people. 
Only  once  did  I  see  a  case  of  cruelty  stopped  by  those  who 
saw  it,  and  that  was  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence.  Of  course,  as 
a  foreigner,  I  was  quite  helpless  to  interfere. 

SERENADED    IN    A    HOTEL. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  I  reached  a  group 
of  houses,  which  I  took  to  be  modern  Pompeii.  In  this  I 
was  right,  and  on  approaching  nearer  they  turned  out  to  be 
chiefly  shops  and  hotels.  As  I  had  a  big  day's  work  before 
me,  I  resolved  to  lunch  before  commencing  it ;  and  so,  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  I  was  tired  and  annoyed  by  my  ex- 
periences on  the  road,  I  entered  one  of  the  hotels  and 
ordered  a  light  lunch  of  omelets  and  coffee.  Much  to  my 
delight  I  found  myself  the  sole  occupant  of  the  dining-room 
of  the  hotel,  but  such  I  was  not  allowed  long  to  be.  The 
door  opened,  and  in  trooped  a  band  of  musicians,  who,  with 
profound  bows  to  me,  and  without  a  word,  struck  up  on  their 
mandolins,  violins,  and  guitars  a  number  of  popular  airs.  It 
was  exasperating.  First  they  tried  me  with  "  Ta-Ra-Ra- 
Bootn-de-ay  "  ;  then  with  "  Afttr  the  Ball,"  of  neither  of  which 
I  took  the  slightest  notice  ;  but,  last  of  all,  "  The  man  who 
broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo  "  was  wafted  to  my  ears.  I 
cried  out  "  No  !  no  !  ", —  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  seemed  to  catch.  Had  they  only 
known  it,  instead  of  my  being  the  man  who  broke  the  bank 
at  Monte  Carlo,  I  was  a  man  whose  bank  had  been  broken 
by  having  all  his  money  stolen  from  him  at  Naples ! 

The  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  are  concealed  from  public 
view  by  the  great  mounds  of  rubbish  and  ashes  dug  from  the 
city  and  piled  up  round  its  outer  walls,  are  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  this  hotel ;  but,  before  I  describe  them,  I 
must  say  something  of  Pompeii  itself,  the  story  of  whose 
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destruction  the  late  Lord  Lytton  has  so  graphically  and  also 
so  accurately  described  in  his  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

THE    CHARM    OF    POMPEII. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  cities,  none  can  rival 
Pompeii  in  character  or  in  interest.  It  is  a  disinterred  city 
— a  city  of  the  dead — a  city  dug  from  its  eighteen-hundred- 
years-old  grave  of  ashes,  and  presenting  us  with  a  most 
graphic  picture  of  what  a  gay  Roman  city  was  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  at  the  period  of  Rome's 
greatest  splendour.  To-day  one  can  walk  (as  I  have  done) 
along  the  streets,  into  the  houses — baths — theatres — shops 
— temples — gardens,  where  shortly  after  S.  Paul  landed  in 
Italy  (A.D.  61),  and  shortly  after  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem 
(A.D.  70),  there  lived  and  moved  a  society  as  distinguished 
by  the  luxuriousness,  as  it  was  degraded  by  the  licentiousness, 
of  its  life  ;  while,  even  in  their  cemetery,  one  can  still  see  the 
costly  monuments  which  in  sorrowing  affection  were  erected 
to  tell  by  their  inscriptions,  that  then  (as  still)  it  was  most 
bitter  for  friends  to  be  parted  by  death.  Pompeii  thus 
possesses  a  unique  interest  for  classical  scholars,  as  well  as 
presents  an  almost  irresistible  attraction  for  travellers  in 
search  of  weird  and  gruesome  sights ;  and  I  confess  to 
being  hardly  able  yet  to  say,  which  of  these  claims  upon 
the  attention  is  the  stronger.  Nevertheless,  I  can  say  that, 
though  I  have  been  in  many  weird  and  strange  places, — 
such  as  the  stifling  underground  vaults  at  Memphis,  in 
which,  thousands  of  years  before  Pompeii  was  heard  of, 
people  and  sacred  animals  were  buried  by  the  Egyptians,— 
and  in  gloomy  prisons,  lonely  tombs,  and  winding  catacombs; 
and  though  I  have  stood  by  the  sites  of  the  Birth,  the 
Ministry,  the  Agony,  the  Betrayal,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Burial,  and  the  Ascension  of  Our  Saviour — experiencing 
there  all  the  emotions  that  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be  excited, — yet  Pompeii  moved  me  altogether  differently, 
and  filled  me  with  feelings  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe  or  define.  Curiosity  deepened  into  interest,  interest 
into  admiration,  admiration  into  amazement,  amazement 
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into  mystery,  mystery  into  horror,  as  one  by  one  and  one 
after  another  the  weird  wonders  of  Pompeii  broke  upon  my 
astonished  gaze  ;  and  at  times,  I  could  hardly  resist  the 
impression  that  I  was  dreaming,  or,  if  not  dreaming,  at  least 
half-dazed.  All  was  so  unlike  what  one  had  ever  seen,  and 
yet  with  all  the  unlikeness  there  was  a  certain  likeness  to 
something  one  had  seen  or  heard  of  before  ;  the  explanation 
of  course  being  this,  that  a  stirring  and  splendid  page  in 
classical  times  was  spread  out  before  one,  and  that  upon  it 
were  numerous  marks  and  characteristics  of  life  and  work, 
peculiar  to  no  people  in  particular  but  common  to  all. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    CITY. 

Pompeii,  rediscovered  after  a  lapse  of  18  centuries,  was 
one  of  the  favourite  watering-places  of  wealthy  Italians, 
and  was  in  its  day  frequented  by  visitors  from  all  parts. 
Beautifully  situated  on  the  seashore,  and  surrounded  by  a 
lovely  and  fertile  district,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  became  a 
centre  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  commerce,  and  drew  to  it 
even  Cicero  and  Seneca,  the  former  of  whom  owned  a  villa 
near  it  (at  which  he  wrote  his  famous  De  Officiis,  and 
entertained  as  his  guests  the  Emperor  Augustus,  as  well  as 
Balbtis  and  the  Consuls,  Pansa  and  Hirtius),  and  the  latter 
of  whom  spent  in  Pompeii  his  early  youth. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  world's  most  ancient 
and  famous  cities,  the  origin  arid  early  history  of  Pompeii 
are  veiled  in  an  obscurity,  from  which  even  the  fertile 
resources  of  legend  have  proved  only  partially  successful  in 
rescuing  them.  According  to  Solinus  (A.D.  81),  Hercules  re- 
turning from  the  slaughter  of  the  monster  Geryon  at  Cadiz 
landed  at  the  spot  where  Pompeii  now  stands,  with  the  herdsof 
famous  cattle  taken  from  Geryon,— the  name  Pompeii  being 
thus  related  topompa,  a  procession  (i.e.  of  oxen).  The  remains 
of  a  Greek  temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules,  evidently  of 
similar  style  to  these  found  at  Paestum  (30  miles  south-east) 
and  at  Cumae  (20  miles  north-west),  where  we  know  there  were 
Greek  colonies  settled  as  early  as  B.C.  650 — or  103  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome — seem  to  give  weight  to  the  idea  of 
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fixing  upon  a  similar  date  for  the  foundation  of  Pompeii ; 
but,  apart  from  this  conjecture,  it  is  not  till  after  B.C. 
500  (when  the  Oscans  had  overrun  the  fertile  plains  of 
Campania,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  not  till  after  B.C.  320, 
when  the  powerful  and  warlike  Samnites  swept  down  upon 
the  Oscans  from  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  and  finally 
dispossessed  the  former  inhabitants — the  Oscans)  that  the 
history  of  Pompeii  began  to  be  made.  The  authorities  for 
these  facts  are  Strabo  (A.D.  25),  the  celebrated  geographer, 
who  relates  in  his  Fifth  Book  that  the  Oscans,  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgi,  and  after  them  the  Romans  were  located  in  Pompeii, 
as  well  as  that  the  River  Sarnus  (on  which  Pompeii  stood) 
made  it  the  port  from  which  merchandise  was  distributed 
to  Nuceria,  Acerrse,  and  Nola — inland  towns  in  the  vicinity ; 
while  Livy  narrates,  how  (B.C.  309)  the  natives  of  Pompeii 
successfully  resisted  an  attack  upon  them,  by  a  Roman  fleet 
under  Publius  Cornelius.  Further,  we  know  from  other 
sources,  and  from  the  style  of  various  features  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  Samnites  continued  possessors  of  Campania  till 
B.C.  341,  when  war  broke  out  with  the  Sidicini,  an  independ- 
ent Campanian  tribe.  The  latter  were  defeated  near  Capua, 
but  ultimately  aided  by  Rome  recovered  their  liberty,  as  the 
result  of  a  tremendous  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  Samnites  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Gatirus.  The  following  year  the  combined 
forces  of  Rome  and  Samnia  routed  the  Latins  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Vesuvius ;  but,  restless  for  freedom,  the  Samnites 
and  Neapolitans  (who  were  Greek  colonists)  joined  issues 
again  with  Rome.  The  result  was  the  Great  or  Second  Sam- 
nite  War  (B.C.  326-304).  After  that  Pompeii,  along  with  many 
other  cities  of  Italy,  yielded  to  Hannibal  (B.C.  216);  and 
then,  two  centuries  later  (B.C.  go),  during  the  Social  War, 
Pompeii  shared  along  with  Acerrse  in  the  very  unfriendly 
attentions  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  town  was  subsequently 
besieged  by  Sulla  (B.C.  88),  and  after  a  desperate  resistance 
capitulated  to  the  Romans,  who  dealt  generously  with  it, 
as  Cicero  relates.  At  a  still  later  period  Drusus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  met  his  death  at  Pompeii,  being 
choked  by  a  pear  (which  he  had  thrown  up  and  was  trying 
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to  catch  in  his  mouth)  sticking  in  his  throat.  Under  Augustus, 
whose  illustrious  reign  was  marked  by  political  liberality  as 
well  as  by  literary  activity,  Pompeii  received  the  rights  of  full 
municipal  self-government,  and  her  citizens  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Romans.  At  this  period  (B.C.  7)  was  probably  added 
to  the  city  the  "  Pagus  Augustus  Felix,"  as  then  a  colony  of 
Romans  settled  there  under  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes,  whose 
villa  and  family  tombs  are  among  the  sights  of  Pompeii. 
There  Claudius  took  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  and 
Phaedrus  (the  translator  of  ^Esop's  Fables  into  Latin  verse) 
from  the  persecutions  of  Sejanus,  the  tyrannical  minister  of 
Tiberius ;  thereafter,  Nero  made  Pompeii  a  Roman  colony 
(A.D.  55) ;  while,  of  the  last  years  of  the  city,  the  most 
memorable  event  was  the  quarrel  (related  by  Tacitus) 
between  its  people  and  those  of  Nuceria,  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  during  a  performance  in  the  Amphitheatre, — which 
led  to  all  theatrical  plays  being  prohibited  for  10  years. 
From  authors  like  Seneca  (whom  Nero  murdered  A.D.  65), 
and  Tacitus,  we  have  ample  evidence  that  Pompeii  was  a 
city  as  celebrated  for  its  fine  situation,  architecture,  and 
commerce,  as  it  was  noted  as  a  resort  for  health  and  pleasure. 

THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   POMPEII. 

After  what  I  have  already  said  at  pages  64-5,  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  at  any  length  here  upon  the  details  of  the 
terrific  catastrophes, — first  in  A.D.  63,  and  then  in  A.D.  79, — 
in  which  Pompeii  perished.  The  main  facts  are  that,  on  5th 
February,  A.D.  63,  a  frightful  earthquake  shook  the  city  almost 
to  pieces ;  and  that,  scarcely  had  it  recovered  from  the 
terror  and  devastation  this  untoward  calamity  involved,  than 
it  was  overtaken  on  24th  August,  A.D.  79,  by  a  second  and  far 
more  ruinous  disaster.  Mount  Vesuvius  sent  up  a  great 
cloud  of  black  smoke,  and  then  ashes  fell  in  showers  along 
with  pumice  and  red-hot  stones, — the  ashes  covering  the 
town,  and  rendering  difficult  the  escape  of  the  weak  and 
aged.  As  excavations  have  not  disclosed  lava-beds,  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  streams  of  lava  reached  the  city  ;  but  all 
the  same,  a  destruction  was  wrought  by  falling  ashes,  terror, 
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and  helplessness,  that  quickly  converted  a  busy  city  into  a 
silent  grave.  Among  the  many  victims  was  the  illustrious 
naturalist  and  historian,  Pliny  the  Elder.  According  to  his 
nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger,  he  was  then  admiral  in  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  bay  of  Misenum  (25 
miles  off),  and  had  been  applied  to  for  assistance  by  the 
marines  stationed  at  Pompeii.  Setting  sail  instantly,  Pliny 
reached  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  early  morning 
after  the  volcanic  eruption  ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  land 
in  the  darkness,  and  owing  to  a  strong  head  wind  laden  with 
showers  of  ashes  and  stones,  the  admiral  bore  up  to  Stabise 
(now  Castellamare).  Landing  there,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  observe  closely  the  phenomenon  then  in  progress ;  but 
alas  !  his  scientific  ardour  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  over- 
whelmed by  ashes.  Three  days  later,  on  his  body  being 
recovered,  his  nephew  says — "  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
asleep."  It  was  this  same  gifted  nephew,  who  at  Misenum 
gallantly  bore  away  on  his  manly  shoulders  his  stout  old 
mother,  thus  nobly  saving  her  from  the  awful  fate  which 
overtook  so  many  others.  How  many  of  the  20,000  inhabit- 
ants actually  perished  is  unknown,  but  over  700  bodies 
have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins.  Very  probably  the 
majority  had  ample  time  to  escape,  and  as  a  rule  only  those 
perished  whom  terror  paralysed,  helplessness  hindered,  or 
greed  of  plunder  tempted  to  linger  till  too  late  to  escape. 
Thereafter  (as  Suetonius  tells  us)  the  Emperor  Titus  gave 
orders  to  rebuild  the  city,  dividing  among  the  survivors  the 
property  of  the  dead  ;  but  Pompeii  was  never  again  what  it 
had  been.  Indeed,  after  A.D.  472,  when  the  villages  occupy- 
ing the  old  site  were  again  visited  with  destruction  from 
Mount  Vesuvius,  even  the  site  was  deserted  and  remained 
almost  unknown  till  the  Middle  Ages. 

ITS    REDISCOVERY. 

It  was  not  till  A.D.  1595  that  indication  was  at  last  got 
of  the  perished  city,  and  then  only  by  the  cutting  of  an 
aqueduct  by  Count  Sarno,  to  convey  water  from  the  River 
Sarnus  to  Torre  Annunziata.  At  that  time,  two  inscribed 
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slabs  from  Pompeii  were  found.  Then,  under  Charles  III. 
(A.D.  1748),  active  excavations  of  the  amphitheatre  were 
begun,  only,  however,  to  the  detriment  of  posterity,  and  to 
the  unhappy  dispersion  of  the  many  valuables  then  found. 
Still  later,  under  Murat  (A.D.  1808),  the  Forum,  Street  of 
Tombs,  and  many  houses  were  excavated  ;  and  finally,  in 
1 860,  Professor  Fiorelli  of  Naples  received  official  appointment 
to  conduct  systematic  work  upon  the  ruins.  Since  then,  and 
aided  by  an  annual  grant  of  60,000  liras  (a  lira  is  about  lod.) 
from  the  Italian  Parliament,  excavations  have  proceeded 
uninterruptedly,  carefully,  and  systematically,  and  on  a  scale 
that  must  witness  their  completion  in  less  than  50  years. 
The  most  of  the  choicest  objects  recovered  have,  I  may  say, 
been  removed  for  safety  and  preservation  to  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples,  where  they  occupy  a  large  part  of  that 
magnificent  building,  and  form  a  collection  as  interesting  as 
it  is  certainly  unique. 

In  modern  times,  the  grimmest  sight  the  old  city  has 
seen  was  the  celebration  on  25th  September,  1879,  of  a  fete 
in  honour  of  the  iSooth  anniversary  of  its  destruction.  "  A 
gay  crowd  of  nearly  7000  persons  (Neapolitans)  circulated 
in  the  streets,  and  bazaars  and  refreshment  taverns  were 
served  by  maidens  dressed  in  the  supposed  costume  of 
Pompeian  times.  Several  houses  were  excavated  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  Casa  del 
Centenario  (House  of  the  Centenary)  in  the  Strada  di  Nola  (Nola 
Street),  where  the  Faun  and  wineskin  were  found.  Another 
excavation  revealed  the  shop  of  a  seed-merchant  and  dealer 
in  singing  birds.  It  contained  cages  with  drinking-cups, 
skeletons  of  various  warblers,  and  the  carbonised  remains  of 
seed.  The  expense  of  this  singular  exhibition  vastly  exceeded 
the  sum  realised  by  entrance  fees." — (Murray). 

DESCRIPTION    OF   POMPEII. 

The  main  entrance  to  Pompeii  to-day  is  by  the  Sea  Gate 
(Porta  Marina),  which  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  ;  and  on 
approaching  it,  I  was  met  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  excellent 
and  intelligent  guardians,  whom  the  Italian  Government 
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have  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  ruins  and  with  the  duty 
of  conducting  visitors  over  them.  "Bon  jour,  monsieur!"  said 
the  guide,  raising  his  hat, — "  Bon  jour,  monsieur ! "  I  replied  ; 
and  so,  with  a  French-speaking  companion,  who  could  also 
speak  quite  as  good  English  as  I  could  Italian  (!),  and  on 
paying  the  usual  two  francs  for  admission,  I  entered  upon 
a  glorious  day's  exploration  of  Pompeii,  the  remembrance 
of  which  I  fondly  cherish. 

It  is  easy  to  give  in  words  an  idea  of  the  general  plan  of 
Pompeii,  which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  by  half-a- 
mile  broad,  and  of  which  275,000  square  yards  of  ashes  and 
debris  have  been  excavated,  i.e.,  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
area.  In  shape,  the  city  (now  divided  by  the  authorities  into 
9  regions)  resembles  an  elongated  ellipse  or  a  figure  with 
four  unequal  sides,  and  embraces  a  space  of  2843  yards  in 
circumference,  or  about  160  acres.  Except  on  the  side  next 
the  sea  (the  south  side),  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  adorned 
with  towers  and  pierced  by  eight  gates— on  the  north,  the 
Gates  of  Herculaneum,  Vesuvius,  and  Capua ;  on  the  east, 
the  Gates  of  Nola  and  the  River  Sarnus  ;  on  the  south,  the 
Gates  of  Nuceria  and  Stabise  ;  and  on  the  west,  the  Sea  Gate. 
The  city  extended,  however,  beyond  its  walls,  especially  at 
the  north-west  corner,  where  outside  the  Gate  of  Hercules 
lay  the  flourishing  suburb  called  Pagus  Augustus  Felix — after 
the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  who  planned  there  a  large 
colony.  Taking  the  modern  names  by  which  the  excavated 
Streets  are  known,  the  principal  of  these  are, — Stabise  Street 
(the  Cardo  of  Pompeii),  running  right  through  the  middle  of 
the  city,  and  ending  in  the  Vesuvius  Gate  at  the  north  and 
the  Stabiae  Gate  at  the  south ;  while  westwards  are  the 
Streets  of  the  Faun,  of  Mercury,  of  the  Forum,  of  the  Fullers, 
of  the  Market,  and  of  Narcissus — in  addition  to  the  Street  of 
the  Consuls,  which  leads  through  the  Gate  of  Hercules  out 
into  the  cemetery  by  the  Street  of  Tombs.  Running  east  and 
west  the  principal  Streets  (taking  them  from  north  to  south) 
are  Little  Mercury  Street,  the  Street  of  the  Baths  prolonged 
by  the  Streets  of  Fortune  and  Nola  to  the  Gate  of  Nola  at 
the  side  east  of  the  town  (Decumanus  Major  of  the  Romans), 
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the  Streets  of  the  Augustals,  of  the  Balcony,  of  the  Skeletons, 
Sea  Street  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forum  east- 
wards by  the  Street  of  Abundance  (Decumanus  Minor  of  the 
Romans),  then  the  Street  of  Holconius,  the  Street  of  the 
House  of  Aquinus,  the  Street  of  Isis,  and  last  of  all,  to 
the  south-west,  the  Street  leading  to  the  Theatres  and  to  the 
Amphitheatre — the  latter  at  the  extreme  south-east  end  of 
the  town.  [Figures  following  names  of  places  indicate  the 
date  of  their  excavation.] 

As  I  approached  the  Sea  Gate  along  the  steep  lava- 
paved  roadway,  which  leads  up  to  it  from  what  had  been 
the  seashore  (before  the  sea  receded,  as  it  has  done,  some 
two  miles  from  the  city),  I  was  specially  struck  by  the 
excellence  of  the  pavement,  which  consists  of  large  irregular 
blocks  of  lava  put  together  after  a  mosaic  pattern.  One  sees 
this  all  through  the  city,  the  stones  in  many  cases  much 
worn  by  the  traffic,  and  especially  by  the  wheels  of  chariots 
that  have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeway  ;  and  one  admires 
also  the  large  oblong  stepping-stones,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  where  streets  converge,  and  thus  forming  a  con- 
venient means  of  crossing  from  pavement  to  pavement  with- 
out touching  the  street,  when  either  dusty  or  muddy.  From 
the  excellent  paving  of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  from  these  street 
stepping-stones,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants were  a  skilled  and  dainty  people, — a  fact,  which  is 
still  more  convincingly  borne  in  upon  one,  the  more  one  sees 
of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Sea  Gate  is  a  handsome  structure  with  a  Roman 
barrel  arch  17^  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  two  entrances, — 
one  in  the  centre,  the  floor  of  which  is  paved,  and  another 
at  the  left  (for  foot  passengers)  which  is  macadamised.  I 
noticed  on  the  left  of  the  gate  a  small  brick  seat,  above 
which  are  scribbled  the  name  of  a  courtesan,  "  Attica," 
and  the  price  of  her  favours;  and  to  the  right  a  shrine, 
where  was  found  (along  with  a  lovely  gold  lamp,  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum)  a  graceful  terra-cotta  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  the  guardian  goddess  of  Pompeii.  The 
roadway  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  wooden  doors,  and 
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the  footway  by  an  iron  grating.    Altogether  the  passage-way 
through  the  gate  is  75^  feet  long. 

THE    MUSEUM. 

Beyond  the  Gate,  we  turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
entered  a  long  narrow  corridor,  now  fitted  up  by  Signor 
Fiorelli,  Director  of  Excavations,  as  a  Museum,  and  containing 
most  interesting  specimens  of  curiosities  recovered  from  the 
buried  city.  The  MUSEUM  consists  of  what  may  be  called, 
(i)  The  Lobby,  (2)  the  Gallery,  and  (3)  the  Bronze  Room. 
In  the  first  of  these  one  sees  models  of  Roman  window- 
gratings,  locks,  cupboards,  and  doors,  along  with  a  purse 
and  fine  plaster 
casts  of  old 
Roman  inscript- 
ions and  baskets. 
Besides  these 
there  are  an  iron 
capstan,  an  iron 
safe,  and  speci- 
mens of  wheels. 
To  me,  however, 
the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the 
Museum  was  the 
Gallery,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  casts  of  bodies,  found 
generally  about  9  feet  below  the  ashes  that  had  smothered 
the  city.  Altogether,  there  are  twelve  of  these  : — "  (i)  A 
middle-aged  Roman  lying  on  his  back.  This  is  one 
of  the  sharpest  of  the  casts.  He  seems  to  have  died 
peacefully.  (2)  Cast  of  the  body  of  a  slave,  apparently  a 
North  African.  The  nose  and  lips  are  decidedly  of  the  negro 
type,  and  the  imprint  of  the  woolly  hair  can  be  readily  seen 
near  the  right  ear.  The  folds  of  his  clothes  have  come  out 
with  remarkable  clearness.  At  his  side  is  an  iron  instrument 
shaped  like  a  walking-stick,  but  having  a  pivot  in  the  middle, 
which  makes  us  think  it  was  a  part  of  the  apparatus  for 
closing  a  large  door.  (3)  This  cast  is  also  of  a  man,  and 
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probably  of  a  slave,  from  the  low  type  of  his  face  and  his  re- 
ceding forehead.  If  the  raised  band  encircling  his  body  is  a 
belt,  it  would  be  a  further  indication  of  his  servile  condition. 
The  right  hand  is  firmly  clasped,  and  the  expression  of  the 
mouth  is  one  of  extreme  agony.  The  left  hand  is  on  the 
belt,  and  the  legs  are  extended.  (4)  Cast  of  a  dog  found  tied 
to  his  kennel,  behind  the  door  of  the  house  of  Vesonius 

Primus.  The 
poor  brute  had 
contrived  to 
mount  upon  the 
falling  ashes  till 
the  length  of  his 
chain  prevented 
his  getting  any 
further,  when  he 
died  on  his  back 
in  great  agony. 
(5)  Cast  of  man 
who  wore  trou- 
sers; very  likely 
an  Egyptian.  (6)  A  male  body,  much  less  perfect  than  the 
others.  The  left  hand  has  made  an  admirable  cast,  and  had 
an  iron  ring  on  the  little  finger.  The  face  is  of  a  man  of  fifty. 
He  wore  a  moustache,  but  otherwise  was  clean  shaven.  (7) 
The  next  cast  stands  over  a  staircase,  to  allow  of  its  being  ex- 
amined from  below  as  well  as  from  above.  It  is  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl,  and  is  the  most  pathetic  of  all  the  casts  in  the  collec- 
tion. Her  hair  is  gathered  in  a  knot  upon  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  her  left  hand  seems  in  the  act  of  brushing  the  ashes  away 
from  her  mouth,  while  her  right  arm  supports  her  forehead. 
She  appears  to  have  drawn  her  clothes  up  round  her  neck. 
(8)  This  cast  is  not  a  very  perfect  one.  There  is  a  silver 
serpentine  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand.  (This 
body  is  evidently  that  of  a  woman  with  child.)  (9-10)  Two 
female  bodies,  usually  called  "  mother  and  child."  (n)  An 
old  man  lying  on  his  face.  His  left  leg  had  been  amputated 
at  the  knee,  which  accounts  for  his  inability  to  escape.  (12) 
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The  emaciated  body  of  a  child  of  about  six  years  of  age. 
This  child  must  probably  have  been  ill  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  consequently  unable  to  escape." — (From 
Neville-Rolfe's  Pompeii). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  sadder  sight  than 
these  bodies  present.  Of  course  they  are  only  plaster  casts 
taken  of  the  marks  made  by  the  actual  bodies  in  the  ashes, 
but  they  are  so  life-like  that  one  almost  forgets  this  while 
looking  at  them.  The  body  that  impressed  me  most  was 
No.  7,  which  was  so  perfect  in  form  as  to  call  forth  the  most 
unlimited  admiration.  The  limbs  were  exquisitely  moulded, 
and  altogether  the  figure  was  one  worthy  of  Venus  herself. 

In  the  GALLERY  one  sees  besides  these  bodies  a  large 
collection  of  statuary,  wine-jars,  two  sheets  of  window  glass 
— one  of  them  two  feet  square,  terra-cotta  ink-stands,  altars, 
clay  mortar-troughs,  a  cradle,  and  a  dinner  service  adorned 
with  clever  and  beautiful  patterns.  There  are  also  some  fine 
paintings,  e.g.,  of  a  head  of  Silenus,  of  Narcissus  admiring 
his  reflection  in 
the  water  with  a 
Cupid  on  his  knee, 
and  bas-reliefs  in 
terra-cotta  for  the 
friezes  of  houses ; 
as  also  painted 
vases,  glazed 
earthenware,  gro- 
tesque cups  and 
pots,  money-boxes, 
and  a  large  four- 
handled  bowl  with  A  BAKERY. 
perforated  bottom, —  probably  a  vegetable  strainer. 

In  the  BRONZE  ROOM  the  chief  sights  are  the  casts  of 
an  old  Roman  sleeping  peacefully,  and  of  a  slave  who  looks 
as  if  he  had  died  in  great  agony ;  skeletons  of  fowls  and 
rabbits ;  grapes,  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pinenuts,  along  with  a 
turtle,  hens'  eggs,  walnuts,  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and 
fish  :  and  twelve  loaves  that  were  found  in  an  oven.  Then 
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there  are  two  fine  marble  statuettes, — one  of  Venus  dressing 
her  hair,  and  the  other  of  the  young  Hercules ;  bronze 
stoves,  braziers,  spears,  implements  of  building  and  of 
husbandry,  scales,  strigils  (brazen  skin-scrapers),  compasses, 
candelabra,  spoons,  pins,  hooks,  small  bells,  lamps,  harness- 
buckles,  blue  and  marbled  Roman  glass,  tear-bottles,  sea- 
shells,  human  skulls,  rats,  dogs,  cats;  and  colours  for  painting, 
— red,  green,  pink,  yellow-ochre,  and  three  shades  of  blue. 
Altogether,  therefore,  one  gets  in  the  Museum  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Pompeii,  and  has  one's  appetite 
keenly  whetted  for  proceeding  to  explore  the  ruins. 

THE  STREETS,  HOUSES,  AND  ORNAMENTATION. 

It  would  be  beyond  my  province,  as  well  as  wearisome 
to  my  readers,  were  I  to  take  them  step  by  step  through 
Pompeii  as  I  saw  it,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  in  successive 
detail  the  various  sights  it  presents.  I  shall,  therefore, 
simply  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  style  of  the  town, 
and  after  that  describe  some  of  the  principal  sights  in  it  that 
impressed  me  most,  and  that  are  typical  of  the  rest  of  the 
city.  As  a  rule  the  streets  are  straight,  paved  with  fine  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  lava,  and  from  14  to  24  feet  broad.  Stepping- 
stones  are  found  at  corners,  while  on  the  street-paving  may 
be  seen  frequent  marks  of  horse-hoofs,  as  also  ruts  of  chariot 
wheels  4^  feet  apart.  As  in  Cairo,  to-day,  fountains  adorn 
most  street  corners,  so  it  is  at  Pompeii,  where  some  are  prettily 
ornamented  with  heads  of  gods  or  with  comic  faces.  It  is 
also  most  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  notices  in  red 
paint  upon  the  walls,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  a  municipal 
election  was  in  full  progress  about  the  time  of  the  catastrophe, 
— the  electors  being  asked  to  support  certain  for  the  offices  of 
aedile  or  duumvir  (mayor  or  sub-mayor),  and  to  vote  for  the 
nominee  of  their  trades,  evidently  then  organised  in  guilds. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  Pompeian  election  placard  :— 

MARCELLINUM.     ^DILEM.     LIGNARI. 
ET.     PLOSTARI.     ROGANT. 

(The  Carpenters  and  Carters  wish  Marcellinus  to  be  Mdile.) 
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The  letters  O.  V.  F.  often  follow  these  inscriptions,  i.e.,  Oro  vos 
faciatis,  which  means  "Please  vote  for  him."  I  may  add,  that 
the  trade  signs  noticeable  are  at  inns  (chequers  or  draughts), 
over  wineshops  (a  jar  or  a  vine)  usually  at  street  corners,  over 
a  milk-shop  (a  goat),  or  over  brothels  (too  obscene  to  name) ; 
and,  all  over  the  city,  a  very  prominent  decorative  feature  is 
a  serpent,  which  was  emblematic  of  the  deities  who  were 
recognised  as  guardians  of  the  hearth  and  of  the  crossways. 
Also,  upon  stuccoed  walls  there  are  vast  numbers  of  graffiti 
(i.e.,  inscriptions) ;  and  among  them  may  be  seen  the 
characters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  scratched  up  by  the  hand 
of  some  Pompeian  schoolboy  more  than  1800  years  ago. 

For  the  most  part  the  houses  (some  I  shall  describe 
fully)  are  built  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete,  and  seem  to  have 
been  of  from  2  to  3  storeys  and  roofed  with  wood.  Of  these 
only  one  roof  survives,  as  also  one  staircase  leading  to  an 
upper  storey.  In  many  cases  the  shops  are  simply  the  lower 
floor  of  the  houses  (as  in  Naples  to  this  day),  while  in  three 
shops  are  still  to  be  seen  marble  counters,  windows  grated 
with  iron,  and  jars  for  holding  oil,  wine,  &c. 

As  regards  decoration  the  most  common  styles  are 
columns  of  tuff-stone  and  brick, — the  lower  part  stuccoed, 
and  painted  in  most  brilliant  colours — red  and  yellow  at 
the  base,  and  the  capitals  painted  all  colours  or  white.  The 
most  prominent  colours  upon  walls  are  red  and  yellow, 
producing  a  bright  and  glaring  effect,  while  the  frescoes 
consist  chiefly  of  classical  legends,  and  of  scenes  depicting 
love  and  pleasure, — just  such  as  might  be  expected  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  a  gay,  voluptuous,  and  immoral  community  as  that  of 
Pompeii  undoubtedly  was.  I  may  say,  that  so  vile  are  many 
of  these  frescoes  that  the  houses — notably  the  brothels — 
containing  them  are  kept  locked,  thus  preventing  visitors 
from  being  unnecessarily  shocked  by  coming  upon  them 
unawares.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  conceived 
more  charming  and  delightful  than  many  of  the  pastoral  and 
legendary  scenes,  which  the  Pompeian  artists  have  depicted 
with  a  delicacy,  power,  vividness,  and  brilliancy  worthy  of 
the  best  periods  in  the  history  of  classical  taste  ;  and  to  this 
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day,  no  finer  monuments  exist  than  at  Pompeii  of  the  skill 
and  beauty  with  which  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  artists 
could  decorate  walls. 

THE   FORUM. 

On  leaving  the  Museum,  the  first  building  I  visited  was 
the  FORUM  (1813-8),  which  covers  an  area  of  200  by  50  yards. 

In   Roman   times, 

f  the  Forum  was  the 

great  centre  of  the 
public  life  of  a 
city,  people  resort- 
ing thither  for  legal 
or  commercial 
business,  conversa- 
tion, public  meet- 
ings, and  also  for 
worship  in  the 
temples  of  the  local 

From  Photo  by]  (Summer,  Naples  and  national   gods. 

It     was     in     the 

Forum  that  patrons,  orators,  and  candidates  for  public 
offices  in  the  State  met  and  addressed  their  clients,  and  that 
the  pulse  of  the  city  could  be  felt  most  accurately  by  those 
concerned  in  its  vitality  and  health.  The  Forum  is  paved  with 
large  slabs  of  white  travertine,  on  which  once  stood  upon 
pedestals  the  statues  of  illustrious  persons, — of  whom,  at  the 
western  side,  there  were  twelve  equestrian  and  four  ordinary ; 
at  the  southern  side,  a  small  arch  and  four  equestrian  statues  ; 
and  at  the  eastern  side,  two  equestrian  statues.  The  north  side 
was  occupied  entirely  by  the  Temple  of  Jove,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  triumphal  arches.  At  the  south-west  corner 
were  the  Basilica  or  Law  Courts,  with  28  Corinthian  columns, 
—to  the  north  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (1818), — on  the 
north  side,  the  Temple  of  Jove  (1817), — to  the  east  and  west 
of  it,  a  triumphal  arch, — on  the  east  side  of  the  Forum,  the 
Augusteum  or  Pantheon  or  Macellum  (or  provision-market), 
—south  of  the  Augusteum  (1818-22),  the  Curia  Senatorum, 
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the  Temple  of  Mercury  (1822),  the  Exchange  of  Eumachia 
(1820),  and  the  School  of  Verna, — besides  three  other  large 
buildings  whose  nature  and  use  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

THE   BATHS. 

From  the  Forum  I  next  proceeded  to  the  FORUM  BATHS 
(1824-5),  which  lie  due  north  of  it.  In  the  later  and  more 
luxurious  years  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  use  of  the  bath, 
learned  by  the  Romans  from  their  contact  with  Oriental 
peoples,  came  greatly  into  vogue ;  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
bath  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  daily  life  and  routine  of 
society  of  all  classes,  especially  of  those  who  had  nothing 
more  serious  to  occupy  their  attention  than  how  to  while 
away  the  hours  most  agreeably.  Consequently  at  the  baths, 
which  were  provided  for  both  men  and  women,  people  met  much 
as  they  did  at  the  Forum  to  exchange  courtesies  and  gossip, 
to  discuss  society  and  its  doings,  to  hear  the  latest  sensation 
or  scandal,  to  gamble  or  bet  upon  the  prowess  of  gladiators 
and  their  chances 
in  some  coming 
contest,  and  to 
arrange  for  plea- 
sure parties  or 
banquets  at  each 
other's  houses. 
Of  these  baths 
(therma),  vastly 
inferior  of  course 
in  magnificence 
of  structure  and 
of  decoration  to 
those  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  there  seem  to  have  been  in 
Pompeii — besides  a  very  fine  and  extensive  third  one  (the  NEW 
BATHS,  1877)  which  seems  never  to  have  been  completed,  or  to 
have  been  building  at  the  time  Pompeii  perished — two  princi- 
pal ones,  the  Forum  Baths  and  the  Stabian  Baths.  As  the 
Stabian  Baths  (1855-8)  are  the  larger  and  older  of  the  two, 
I  shall  describe  them  instead  of  those  of  the  Forum,  which 
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are  arranged  on  a  similar  plan, — all  I  shall  say  of  the  Forum 
Baths  being,  that  they  date  from  the  time  of  Sulla  (B.C. 
138-78),  and  were  built  by  Caesius,  Occius,  and  Nirsemius, 
the  ^Edile  and  Duumvirs  of  the  time,  and  that  (as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  now  perished)  on  the  day  they  were 
opened  a  citizen  named  Nigidius  Maius  provided  for  a 
hunting-scene  by  athletes,  and  the  erection  of  awnings  to  keep 
the  sun  off  the  spectators,  whose  pleasure  he  ministered  still 
further  to  by  having  them  sprinkled  with  rich  perfumes.  I 
may  add,  also,  that  the  plunge  bath  (frigidarium]  is  particu- 
larly well-preserved,  and  that  the  warm  room  (tepidarium) 
shows  on  its  walls  some  very  fine  male  figures  in  terra-cotta, 

supporting  the 
niches  between 
the  painted 
panels  into  which 
the  walls  are 
divided. 

The  STABIAN 
BATHS  (the  best 
preserved  Roman 
baths  in  Europe) 
are  situated  to 
the  south-east  of 
the  Forum  Baths, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  two  Theatres  and  the 
Gladiators'  Quarters.  Entering,  I  found  myself  in  what  is 
called  the  palaestra  (gymnasium),  a  large  space  where  bathers 
or  others  engaged  in  athletic  sports,  and  where  were  found 
three  large  stone  bowls  used  in  a  game  of  which  the  Romans 
were  extremely  fond.  I  noticed  under  the  southern  portico 
seats  for  onlookers,  and  to  the  left  of  that  3  covered  courts, 
one  of  which  (I  was  told)  had  been  probably  a  dressing-room 
for  the  fine  large  swimming  bath  (frigidarium},  and  the  other 
two  either  for  shelters  or  games.  Leaving  the  Palaestra,  I 
next  entered  the  tepidarium  (warm  room),  which  is  a  long 
vaulted  chamber  with  stucco  panels,  a  floor  two  feet  deep, 
and  the  walls  (faced  with  tiles)  hollow,  so  as  to  connect  them 
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with  the  heating  apparatus  which  lay  between  the  men's  and 
women's  baths,  the  latter  of  which  had  above  the  door  in 
large  bronze  letters  "  MULIER"  (i.e.,  For  Ladies).  From 
the  Tepidarium  I  passed  next  into  the  calidarium  (hot 
room),  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  hollow  bricks  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  furnace  beneath,  and  in  which  the 
bath  is  of  marble  and  the  pavement  of  the  room  is  done  in 
excellent  mosaics.  The  Plunge  Bath,  which  is  of  pure 
white  marble,  is  (as  I  have  already  said)  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Baths,  and  in  a  circular  building  with  domed  roof,  and 
with  walls  showing  lovely  paintings  of  flowers  and  shrubs. 

From  the  gentlemen's  baths  I  next  visited  the  baths  of 
the  ladies.  These,  though  small  ones  (as  might  be  expected), 
were  chaste  and  ornate,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  fine 
fountain  in  the  Calidarium,  the  rich  stucco  decorations,  the 
floor  in  mosaic  cubes,  the  walls  painted  a  very  rich  red,  and 
divided  into  panels  by  yellow  pilasters  crowned  by  white 
capitals, — and,  above  all,  for  the  exquisite  and  perfectly- 
preserved  marble  bath  which  looks  ready  for  immediate  use. 
The  floor  of  the  Tepidarium  is  done  in  white  mosaics. 

THE    HOUSES   OF    PANSA,    SALLUST,    AND    LUCRETIUS. 

Of  the  many  houses  I  visited  those  that  interested  me 
most  were  the  HOUSES  OF  PANSA  (an  ^dile),  SALLUST,  and 
LUCRETIUS.  The  first  lies  north-west  of  the  Forum  Baths, 
the  second  south-east  of  Pansa,  and  the  third  to  the  south- 
east of  both  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  city.  Altogether 
about  50  houses  have  been  named  since  they  were  excavated, 
but  most  of  them  are  so  alike  and  so  ruinous,  or  else  so 
deprived  of  their  treasures  and  characteristic  features,  as  not 
to  merit  special  mention  here.  I  must  say  something, 
however,  of  these  I  have  named  and  which  I  visited  specially. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  PANSA  (1814),  which  is  a  combination 
of  a  Samnite  and  a  Roman  house  (but  larger  than  Sallust's, 
though  both  are  houses  of  rich  and  noble  Romans)  belonged 
to  Nigidius  Maius  (page  90),  and  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a 
wealthy  Pompeian's  house.  Attached  to  the  house  was 
a  large  garden  (the  flower-beds  of  which  were  distinctly 
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traceable  when  excavated),  and  also  a  wash-house  and  stable, 
— very  unusual  in  Pompeii.  Here  were  found  a  bronze  group 
of  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  a  large  bronze  lamp  with  Bacchus 
riding  a  panther,  and  many  very  fine  vessels  in  silver. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SALLUST  (1806-9),  so  called  from  having 
its  owner's  name  hewn  in  marble  over  the  door,  is  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  frescoes.  Chief  of  these  are  Mars  and  Venus, 

Europa,  Phryxus 

and  Helle,  Paris 
and  Helen,  Diana 
and  Actaeon, — 
the  last  of  whom 
is  cleverly  depic- 
ted at  the  moment 
of  his  slyly  peep- 
ing at  the  bathing 
goddess.  It  is  a 
typical  Roman 
house.  You  enter 
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into  a  columned  hall  (atrium},  from  which  doors  conduct  to 
small  bedrooms  (cubicula).  At  the  end  are  two  recesses 
belonging  to  the  ladies  of  the  house.  The  hall  is  adorned 
by  a  tesselated  pavement  with  a  square  central  reservoir 
for  rain  water  (impluvium),  beside  which  stood  the  house- 
hold gods  (lares).  Facing  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  hall  was  the  family-record  or  drawing-roorn  (tablinum)' 
decorated  with  rich  mosaics,  frescoes,  and  paintings  ;  and 
off  it  was  the  dining-room  (triclinium}  with  its  raised 
marble  couches  that  were  cushioned  for  reclining  upon  at 
meal-times.  A  narrow  passage  behind  is  for  the  slaves  to 
pass  along.  All  these  rooms  open  out  into  a  square 
colonnade  (peristylium),  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  kitchen 
with  well-preserved  frescoes  of  a  cook  and  the  insignia  of 
his  office,  e.g.,  a  spit,  ham,  fish,  &c.;  and  from  the  peristyle 
access  is  got  to  the  garden  (viridarium)  with  its  fountains 
and  statues,  flowers  and  trees,  fish-basin  and  frescoed  walls, 
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columns  and  miniature  temples, — the  effect  of  which  from  a 
distance  is  indeed  charming. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LUCRETIUS  (1847)  I  visited  chiefly  to 
see  its  marble  waterworks,  with  lead  pipes  and  bronze  cocks, 
and  the  fine  paintings  in  its  Triclinium  depicting  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus.  In  this  house  were  found  a  pen,  a  knife,  a 
folded  letter,  and  a  folding  writing-tablet.  The  house  is 
larger  than  that  most  elegant  of  all  the  private  mansions  in 
Pompeii — the  HOUSE  OF  THE  TRAGIC  POET  (1825),  which 
has  very  fine  frescoes,  and  on  the  door-sill  of  which  are  the 
quaint  words  "  CAVE  CAN  EM"  (Beware  of  the  dog!),  along 
with  a  dog's  figure. 

THE   TEMPLES. 

Pompeii  seems  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  religious 
edifices.  At  least  eight  TEMPLES  have  been  identified  after 
excavation,  viz.,  of  ^sculapius,  Apollo,  Augustus,  Fortune, 
Hercules,  Isis,  Jove,  and  Mercury, — not  to  speak  of  the 
largest  and  most 
sumptuous  of 
them  all,  theTem- 
ple  of  Venus  with 
its  48  Doric  col- 
umns changed  in- 
to Ionic,  forming 
a  portico  roofed 
on  three  sides.  In 
front  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, which  rises 
in  themiddle,was 
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found  a  statue  of 
Venus ;  and  before  the  Sanctuary  is  to  be  seen  the  larger  altar 
for  sacrifices,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  magistrates  who 
erected  it.  To  the  left  of  this  is  a  beautiful  Ionic  column  of 
Phrygian  marble  containing  a  sun-dial.  The  wall-paintings  are 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  seems  curious  to  find  the  Temple 
of  an  Egyptian  deity,  Isis  (1764-5),  in  Italy,  but  its  presence  is 
easily  explainable  by  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Egypt  and 
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Italy,  which  naturally  led  to  the  erection  at  Pompeii  of  a 
Temple,  in  which  the  votaries  of  the  famous  Egyptian  goddess 
might  duly  celebrate  the  ancient  and  mysterious  rites  of 
their  venerable  fatherland.  The  Temple  is  well-preserved 
and  shows  walls  ornamented  with  pomegranates,  an  altar 
elevated  on  seven  steps  of  Parian  marble,  fluted  pedestals 
once  crowned  by  statues  of  Isis  and  Horus,  bronze  railings 
to  keep  people  back  from  the  altar,  and  above  all  (and  most 
interesting  for  us  to  know)  behind  the  statues  a  stair,  up 
which  the  priest  secretly  went  to  utter  divine  messages 
through  the  lips  of  the  statues  ! — a  striking  commentary  on 
what  the  Bible  graphically  calls  "lying  vanities"1  (Psalm  xxxi. 
6,  and  Jonah  ii.  8). 

THE    THEATRES. 

I  come  now  to  the  places  of  public  amusement  in 
Pompeii.  Of  these  three  in  particular  remain, — the  GREATER 
and  SMALLER  THEATRES  and  the  AMPHITHEATRE,  all  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  The  second  of  these  called  the 
Smaller  or  Comic  Theatre  (1769 ;  1793)  dates  from  B.C.  25, 
and  seems  to  have  been  partly  roofed,  so  as  to  shelter  the 
spectators  from  the  sun  or  from  bad  weather.  One  sees 
still  the  green-room,  pillars,  doors,  and  seats,  all  perfectly 
preserved  ;  the  coloured  marbles  with  which  the  orchestra 
was  paved,  as  well  as  an  inscription  in  bronze  letters  (now  in 
Naples  Museum)  stating  that  the  Duumvir  Oculatius  Verus, 
instead  of  giving  public  games  on  his  accession  to  office, 
gave  the  paving  to  the  people.  The  other  Theatre — 
the  Greater  or  Tragic  (seated  for  5000) — is  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  (B.C.  SI-A.D.  14),  and  shows  a  stage  with  three 
doors  at  the  back,  as  well  as  pedestals  upon  which  numerous 
statues  had  stood.  There  is  a  large  trench  in  front  of  the 
stage  for  lowering  the  curtain  into,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
semicircular  orchestra ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row 
of  seats  is  that  of  the  Holconii  (the  founders  of  the  theatre), 
with  inscriptions.  The  theatre  (1764:  1793-6)  is  divided 
into  29  rows  in  three  divisions,  intersected  by  five  stairways, 
and  surrounded  by  an  arched  crypt  leading  to  the  galleries  by 
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inner  staircases.  The  Amphitheatre  (1749;  1813-6)  is  a 
noble  building,  in  a  state  of  preservation  truly  remarkable, 
and  to  be  rejoiced  at.  No  Roman  city  was  complete  without 
a  place  of  amusement  like  this,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Pompeii  was  not  a  whit  behind  any  city  in  regard  to  possessing 
a  handsome  and  commodious  Amphitheatre, — except  perhaps 
Rome,  Capua,  and  Pozzuoli  (Dikearchia  or  Puteoli).  The 
building  (400  feet  long  by  114  wide,  and  capable  of  seating 
nearly  20,000  spectators)  is  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse  divided 
into  20  wedges  of  seats  in  three  ranks, — the  wall  of  the  arena 
being  painted  with  theatrical  scenes  and  grilled  with  an  iron 
railing,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  or  wild  beasts  from  leaping 
in  among  the 
audience.  The 
northern  en- 
trance leads  into 
the  arena  as  does 
the  southern, — 
only  that,  from 
the  latter,  long 
passages  diverge 
right  and  left  to 
the  wild  beast 
dens,  under  the 
seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. In  the 
centre  is  a  door 
at  which  the  dead  bodies  were  dragged  out,  and  under  the  seats 
are  arcades  evidently  (judging  by  some  inscriptions  found)  used 
as  refreshment  rooms.  From  the  galleries,  reached  by  outside 
steps,  I  got  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  Amphitheatre. 

AT   THE   EXCAVATIONS. 

On  leaving  the  Amphitheatre  I  asked  my  guide  to  take 
me  to  the  part  of  the  city  then  being  excavated,  i.e.,  the 
eastern  side.  There  I  found  a  large  body  of  workmen,  very 
busily  engaged  digging  up  the  ashes  from  a  depth  of  from 
30  to  40  feet,  under  the  careful  superintendence  of  skilled 
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overseers.  The  ashes,  of  which  I  brought  away  a  handful, 
had  the  appearance  of  riddled  cinders,  and  were  such  as 
would  excellently  preserve  in  them  objects  of  value.  I 
regretted  that  no  particular  discovery  was  made  while  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present,  but  my  guide  told  me  that  the 
amount  of  debris  excavated  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  things 
found.  All  the  same,  it  was  something  to  have  seen  the 
excavators  engaged  at  their  work  in  a  city  which  has  lain  in 
its  ashy  grave  for  1800  years,  and  to  have  looked  upon  the 
death-dealing  substance  in  which  a  once  populous  and 
famous  city  had  been  totally  smothered. 

THE   STREET  OF   TOMBS. 

One  could  spend  not  a  day  only,  but  many  days,  in 
exploring  other  wonders  of  Pompeii  within  the  walls,  such 
as  the  old  custom-house,  a  soap-factory,  a  laundry,  a  baker's 
oven,  &c. ;  but,  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  day  to 
the  interior  of  the  city,  I  next  followed  my  guide  to  the 
north-west  gate  (Herculaneum),  and  went  out  by  it  to  see 
the  STREET  of  TOMBS  (1808)  and  the  beautiful  mansion 
called  the  HOUSE  OF  DIOMEDES. 

The  Herculaneum  Gate  (1763-4-9)  is  the  most  important 
and  modern  of  the  city  gates, — leading  out  to  the  principal 
suburb,  and  forming  also  the  chief  commercial  gate ;  and  it 
consists  of  a  large  central  archway,  flanked  by  two  smaller 
ones  for  foot  passengers.  I  did  not  linger  long  beside  these, 
but  pressed  on  into  the  Street  of  Tombs,  which  commences 
there  and  runs  beyond  it  a  distance  of  half-a-mile.  It  is  a 
broad  and  finely-paved  road  with  excellent  curb-stoned 
pavements  on  either  side,  and,  like  the  great  Appian  Way  at 
Rome,  it  is  lined  with  tombs  and  monuments  of  important 
people,  not  a  few  of  whom  had  been  honoured  with  public 
funerals.  Here,  on  the  left,  one  sees  the  tomb  of  Marcus 
Cerrinius  Restitutus,  an  Augustal  (i.e.,  Imperial  Priest).  It 
was  at  one  time  taken  for  a  sentry-box  (which  it  is  not),  and 
it  was  the  origin  of  the  mythical  story  of  the  sentry  found 
dead  at  his  post.  [A  genuine  and  very  pathetic  discovery 
made,  however,  in  the  excavations  was  the  skeleton  of  a  dove 
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found  in  the  niche  of  a  house  overlooking  a  garden.  Like  a 
trusty  sentinel  the  poor  bird  had  kept  her  post  all  through 
the  storm,  and  sat  to  the  last  upon  the  eggs  she  would  not 
leave, — and  which  were  found  beneath  her  body.]  Next  are 
seen  the  seat  and  tomb  of  Mamia,  bearing  in  very  large 
letters  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  effect, — "  To  Mamia  the 
daughter  of  Porous,  public  priestess,  a  place  for  sepulture  was 
given  by  decree  of  the  Decurions"  The  seat  is  in  front  of  the 
tomb,  a  beautiful  work  with  fine  Corinthian  pillars.  In  the 
central  niche  were  found  the  ashes  of  Mamia  in  a  lead- 
covered  clay  urn, — cremation  being  the  Roman  custom  of 
burial.  Close  to  this  tomb  was  the  House  and  Garden  of 
Marcus  Crassus 
Frugi,  celebrated 
for  its  private 
salt-water  baths, 
and,  above  all, 
for  the  famous 
paintings  found  in 
it  of  dancing-girls 
or  bacchantes, 
centaurs,  rope- 
dancers,  and  of 
the  oldest  known 
signed  theatrical 
mosaics  by  Dios- 
coridesof  Samos.  It  is  believed  that  this  house  (now  covered 
up  again)  was  the  actual  residence  of  Cicero  at  Pompeii. 

The  next  interesting  tomb  is  the  Cenotaph  of  Calventius 
Quietus,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  given  in 
the  epitaph, — "To  Calventius  Quietus  Augustal.  To  him,  on 
account  of  his  liberality,  the  honour  of  the  bisellium  (a  public 
seat)  was  granted  by  decree  of  the  Decurions  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  people"  Beyond  it  there  is  a  very  finely-preserved 
tomb,  that  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  and  the  Munatii,  showing  a 
bisellium,  Naevoleia's  portrait,  and  a  funeral  procession  of 
public  functionaries,  and  men  and  women  bearing  offerings, — 
the  whole  in  bas-relief  upon  a  marble  slab.  "  The  inscription 
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N.KVOI.EIA    TVCHE. 


beneath  states  that    Nsevoleia  Tyche   while   she   was   alive 

erected  this  monument  for  herself  and  for  Munatius  Faustus, 
who  was  an  Augustal  and  a  resident 
in  the  suburb.  The  inscription  further 
says  that  the  Decurions  or  Town 
Council,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  decreed  him  the  bisellium  on 
account  of  his  merits.  The  northern 
end  of  the  tomb  displays  a  vessel 
entering  port  with  the  sailors  on  her 
yard  brailing  up  her  sail  "-perhaps 

a  religious  symbol  of  the  soul  entering  into  blessedness  after 

the  voyage  of  life,  or  merely  to  indicate  the  profession    of 

Munatius.     On  the  ship's  prow  is  a  figurehead  of  Minerva. 

It  is  noticeable,  also,  that 

the  poop,  which   is   of  a 

peculiar  shape,  ends  in  a 

swan's     or    goose's    neck 

from  which  (as  well  as  from 

the   mast)    there   floats   a 

flag.   The  crew  consists  of 

children,  who   are  furling 


the  sail.    A  man,  probably 

intended       to      represent 

Munatius,  holds  the  rudder.     Altogether,  this  ancient  and 

elegant  bas-relief  is  of  much  interest,  and  furnishes  us  with 

an  excellent  example  of  the  naval  architecture  of  the  Romans. 

The  ship  is  not  formidable  enough  to  represent  a  ship  of  war. 


BAS-RELIEK   OF   A   SHIP. 


THE    VILLA   OF    DIOMEDES. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  interesting  tombs,  inscrip- 
tions, and  seats  (especially  that  on  which  the  skeletons  of  a 
mother  and  child  were  found),  but  more  of  these  I  cannot 
refer  to  here.  I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  earliest  excavated 
villa,  the  HOUSE  OF  DIOMEDES  (1771-4),  whose  tombs  are  in 
front  of  it.  It  is  a  magnificent  house  of  two  floors,  the 
upper  of  which  has  an  atrium  (hall)  with  fourteen  Corinthian 
pillars  opening  out  upon  a  handsome  terrace,  where  were 
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wells,  the  shrine  of  the  household  gods,  and  close  by  a  neat 
private  bathing-place  of  a  style  similar  to,  though  smaller 
than,  the  Pompeian  Public  Baths.  Two  ceilings  survive. 
The  whole  house  was  fitted  up  in  the  most  complete  and 
gorgeous  way,  and  in  it  were  actually  found  on  a  table  the 
cosmetics  and  paints  Diomedes's  wife  had  been  using  at  the 
time  the  city  was  overthrown.  In  the  garden  are  fish-ponds 
and  a  pillared  bower,  and  round  the  garden  runs  a  fine 
cloister.  Everything  in  short  is  as  admirable  as  could  be 
conceived,  and  a  splendid  example  of  how  a  wealthy  Roman 
of  the  first  century  lived  and  housed  himself.  The  only  sad 
thought  about  all  this  splendour  is  that,  when  the  catastrophe 
came,  the  inmates  sought  refuge  in  the  wine-cellar  of  the 

house,    and   that  r  . _.  v       ;  •        ...fetoi>aMfc.j. 

there  huddled  in  1 
a  corner  they 
perished,  leaving 
beside  them  their 
lantern,  jewel- 
cases,  and  bags 
of  money.  After 
1800  years  the 
explorers  of  Pom- 
peii found  these  ; 
and  there  I  saw 
also  many  large  -  ~»  ">  .Ht  v,, ,  A  „  moum,^"  «~ 
wine-jars,  and  on 

the  wall  the  easily  discernible  outlines  of  the  bodies  of 
the  unhappy  victims  (17  in  all),  who  had  found  a  grave  in 
the  dark  cellar  of  that  splendid  house.  "  They  died  clinging 
to  one  another ;  the  imprint  of  their  clothes  was  clearly 
visible;  and  it  is  recorded  that  they  had  covered  their 
faces  as  a  last  hope  of  keeping  away  the  stifling  ashes, 
and  the  mephitic  exhalations  of  that  terrible  eruption. 
Their  jewelry  was  found,  and  a  large  silvered  key  (now  in 
the  Museum)  was  clenched  in  their  father's  right  hand,  while 
round  him  lay  the  money  in  gold  and  silver  rescued  from 
that  strong  box,  which  was  fated  never  to  be  opened  again." 
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CONCLUDING    REFLECTIONS. 

On  issuing  from  this  "  chamber  of  horrors,"  I  bade  farewell 
to  my  amiable  and  intelligent  French  guide,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  city,  and  witty  and  pleasant  banter,  made  my  visit  to 
Pompeii  one  of  the  memories  I  cherish  most  warmly  to  this 
day.  Further  study  of  Pompeii  in  the  works  of  those  who 
have  described  it  so  well  (notably  Baedeker's  and  Murray's 
Guide-Books,  Rolfe's  Pompeii,  the  book  on  Pompeii  published 
by  Mr.  Knight,  Lord  Lytton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  the 
works  of  Sir  William  Gell,  and  A  Guide  to  Pompeii, — which 
I  bought  there)  has  proved  to  me  how  fully  and  judiciously  I 
was  shown  the  city ;  and  I  only  hope  that,  if  any  of  my 
readers  ever  find  themselves  in  it,  they  may  be  equally 
fortunate  in  having  as  good  a  guide  as  I  had.  [I  did  not 
visit  what  has  become  of  late  the  most  important  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  Italy, — "  La  Madonna  di  Pompei,"  at  a  church 
about  half-a-mile  from  the  ruins ;  for  (as  Mr.  Neville-Rolfe 
says)  the  church  is  a  mass  of  tawdry  gilding  and  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  though  possessed  of  a  fine  organ.  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  has  recently  put  a  Cardinal  in  charge  of  it,  and  in 
an  adjoining  building  the  children  of  parents  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  are  cared  for.]  As  I  walked  to  a  shop  to 
buy  some  chaste  and  pretty  lava  ornaments  as  souvenirs 
of  my  visit,  and  after  that  made  my  way  to  Pompeii 
Railway  Station  to  join  the  train  for  Naples,  I  could 
not  help  congratulating  myself  on  the  pleasant  though 
fatiguing  day  I  had  spent  in  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii, — 
a  sight  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  prolonged  course  of 
classical  study,  and  a  privilege  which  all  (who  have  not 
enjoyed  it)  may  most  justly  envy. 

"  The  frescoed  wall,  the  rich  mosaic  floor, 
Elaborate,  fresh,  and  garlanded  with  flowers 
Of  ancient  fable :  crypt  and  lintelfd  door, 
Writ  with  the  name  of  their  last  tenant :  towers 
That  still  in  strength  aspire,  as  when  they  bore 
Their  Roman  standard,  from  the  whelming  shower 
That  formed  their  grave,  return,  like  spectres  risen, 
To  solve  the  mysteries  of  their  fearful  prison  /" — (BEATTIE). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  RELIGION   OF   ITALY. 

The  Early  Religion  of  Italy  —  Its  Elasticity  and  Comprehensive- 
ness —  The  Chief  Deities  —  The  Worship  —  Its  Influence 
upon  the  Italians  —  The  Dawn  of  Christianity  —  The 
Papacy  —  Celebrated  Popes  —  Some  Notable  Events  in 
Papal  History  —  Roman  Catholicism  —  Pagan  and 
Christian  Italy  Contrasted. 


quitting  Naples  to  visit  Rome,  the 
capital  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  its  most  famous  city,  it  is 
expedient  that  I  should  give  some  account 
of  the  Religion  of  Italy,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  for  explanatory  allusions  to  it  later 
on.  Religion  has  always  filled  a  large  place  in  the  life  of  the 
Italian  people.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptians  before  them,  the 
people  of  Italy  had  a  theological  system  whose  elasticity  and 
comprehensiveness  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
stability  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  retention  within 
its  pale  of  the  many  peoples  added  by  conquest  to  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and,  in  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  Italian 
temples,  amphitheatres,  and  circuses,  most  eloquent  and  vivid 
evidences  survive  of  the  sumptuous  magnificence  with  which 
the  rites  of  their  religion  were  celebrated,  as  well  as  truly 
elegant  proofs  of  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  the  various 
places,  sacred  to  the  worship  of  their  numerous  divinities 
and  heroes,  were  generally  adorned. 

THE   EARLY   RELIGION   OF   ITALY. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  what  the  religion  of  the  early 
Italians  really  was.  Among  the  hardy  and  mountaineering 
Gallic  tribes  of  Northern  Italy,  the  prevailing  feature  was  at 
any  rate  a  pure  and  stern  morality,  —  no  doubt  the  natural 
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outcome  of  their  belief  in  a  God,  both  powerful  and  just;  in 
Central  Italy,  there  seems  to  have  existed  a  religion  brimful 
of  gloomy  superstitions,  based  on  magical  incantations,  and 
expressed  in  rites  as  gorgeous  as  they  were  imposing, — the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans ;  while  in  Southern  Italy,  there 
flourished  a  faith  breathing  the  soul  of  soft  and  imaginative 
ideas, — such  as  better  suited  the  genius  of  pastoral  tribes  like 
the  Pelasgi,  who  were  largely  of  Greek  origin  and  extraction. 
From  such  elements  as  these  there  developed  gradually 
the  great  religious  system,  which  reached  its  climax  when 
Rome  had  become  the  "  Mistress  of  the  World,"  as  well  as 
the  ruler  of  a  United  Italy ;  and  so,  it  is  only  therefore  at 
that  period  that  one  can  venture  to  say  definitely,  what  the 
actual  religion  of  Italy  was,  and  what  were  the  main  articles 
in  the  creed  of  the  Italians,  prior  to  the  Christian  Era. 

ITS    ELASTICITY   AND    COMPREHENSIVENESS. 

As  already  indicated,  the  strength  and  growth  of  the 
Italian  Religion  in  pagan  times  resulted  from  the  extra- 
ordinary ease  and  readiness,  with  which  the  Italians  so 
often  admitted  into  their  religious  system  foreign  divinities, 
heroes,  myths,  ideas,  and  ceremonies, — especially  such  as 
were  of  Gallic  and  of  Greek  origin.  The  adoption  of  Greek 
divinities,  rites,  and  legends  was  chiefly  due,  of  course,  to  the 
settlement  of  so  many  Greek  colonists  in  Southern  Italy ; 
and  further,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  this  ready  and 
general  adoption  of  Greek  theology  helped  largely,  to  make 
the  Greek  colonists  of  that  part  of  Italy  much  more  willing 
to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the  Latin  States,  and 
thereby  to  accelerate  the  final  realisation  of  a  United  Italy 
with  Rome  as  its  capital.  The  probability  is  that,  had 
religious  differences  been  as  operative  in  Italy  as  they  have 
been  so  often  elsewhere,  the  final  union  of  the  Italian  tribes 
under  one  paternal  government  with  Rome  for  its  head- 
quarters, difficult  though  it  was  to  accomplish,  would  have 
been  still  more  difficult, — if  not  altogether  impossible  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  Italy,  Religion,  so  often  the  cause  of  national 
discord  and  disruption,  became  in  her  case  a  source  of 
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positive  strength,  and  acted  as  a  most  powerful  cementing 
influence  among  the  different  and  numerous  nationalities, 
whom  Rome  gathered  gradually  within  the  ample  folds  of 
her  imperial  and  irresistible  sway.  With  an  ease  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  fruitful  of  good,  the  Latins  united  to  their 
theology  that  of  other  Italian  as  well  as  immigrant  races, 
and  so  built  up  by  degrees  a  colossal  and  imposing  religious 
system,  parallelled  only  by  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
for  its  multiplicity  of  divinities,  gorgeousness  of  ceremonials, 
comprehensiveness  of  creed,  and  superabundance  of  legends 
and  heroes. 

THE    CHIEF    DEITIES. 

The  GREAT  GODS  (Dii  Consentes),  who  ruled  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  and  whose  gilded  statues  adorned  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  were  twelve  in  number, — 6  male  and  6  female. 
Chief  of  these  was  Jupiter  (Zeus  of  the  Greeks),  father  of 
gods  and  men, — son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea  (Ops,  or  Cybele),  the 
goddess  of  the  earth, — and  brother  of  Neptune  and  Pluto. 
To  him  the  oak  was  sacred ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by 
his  many  important  titles.  Next  to  Jupiter  ranked  Juno 
(Hera  of  the  Greeks),  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter, — queen  of 
the  gods, — and  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  of  child-birth. 
Minerva  (Pallas  Athene  of  the  Greeks),  to  whom  the  olive 
was  sacred,  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  war,  arts,  science, 
and  arms, — the  guardian  deity  of  schools, — and  the  patroness 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  of  all  departments  of  female 
industry ;  Vesta  (Hestia  of  the  Greeks),  the  goddess  of  fire 
and  of  home  life ;  Ceres  (Demeter,  or  mother-earth  of  the 
Greeks),  the  goddess  of  husbandry  and  corn,  and  the  sister 
of  Jupiter ;  Neptunus  (Poseidon  of  the  Greeks),  the  god  of 
the  sea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter, — with  Amphitrite  for  his 
wife ;  Venus  (Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks),  the  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty,  upon  whom  the  Cupids  and  Graces  waited, — 
wife  of  Vulcan, — with  the  myrtle  for  her  sacred  tree,  and  the 
flowery  month  of  April  for  her  festals;  Vulcanus  (Hephaistos 
of  the  Greeks),  the  god  of  fire,  and  the  patron  of  all  metal- 
workers and  armour-makers, — son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,— 
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and  with  the  one-eyed  Cyclopes  to  forge  the  thunderbolts  of 
Jupiter  in  Lemnos,  ^Etna,  and  in  the  Lipari  Islands;  Mars 
(Ares  of  the  Greeks),  the  god  of- war, — father  of  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Rome, — son  of  Juno,  and  brother  or  husband  of 
Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war, — and  with  the  wolf,  horse,  and 
wood-pecker  sacred  to  him  ;  Mercurius  (Hermes  of  the 
Greeks),  the  god  of  eloquence,  traffic,  thieves,  and  gain, — 
the  son  and  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  of  the  gods, — the  pro- 
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tector  of  poets,  musicians,  and  wrestlers, — and  the  conductor 
of  departed  souls  to  their  destined  eternal  abodes  ;  Apollo 
(Phcebus  Apollo  or  Helios  of  the  Greeks),  the  god  of  poetry, 
music,  archery,  augury,  and  medicine,  and  the  father  of 
^Esculapius,  the  god  of  physic, — and  with  the  Nine  Muses  to 
wait  upon  him,  as  on  Minerva;  and,  last  of  all,  Diana  (Artemis 
of  the  Greeks,  sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo),  goddess  of  hunting 
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and  of  woods,  and  called  on  earth  Diana,  in  heaven  Luna, 
and  in  hell  Hecdte. 

Next  in  rank  to  these  deities  were  the  Dn  SELECTI, 
who  numbered  eight.  Saturnus  was  the  god  of  time  and 
father  of  Jupiter,  and  in  his  reign  (until  Jupiter  dethroned 
him)  was  the  Golden  Age  ;  Janus  (with  two  faces),  the  god 
of  the  year,  and  president  of  war  and  peace, — of  the  gates  of 
heaven, — and  of  all  openings,  with  ist  January  for  his  festal 
day ;  Rhea  (Ops,  or  Cybele),  the  wife  of  Saturn  ;  Orcus, 
Ditis,  Dis  or  Dis  Pater  (Hades  or  Pluto  of  the  Greeks),  the 
god  of  the  under-world, — husband  of  Proserpine, — who  had  for 
his  colleagues  in  rule  the  FATES  (Clotho  to  hold  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  to  spin  the  thread  of  life  and  destiny,  and  Atropos 
to  cut  it),  and  the  FURIES  (Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megara), 
represented  with  snakes  twisted  in  their  hair,  with  wings, 
and  holding  a  torch  and  a  whip  to  torment  the  wicked  with ; 
Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  and  father  by  Venus  of  Priapus — 
the  god  of  gardens;  Sol,  the  sun, — the  same  as  Apollo,  always 
represented  as  attended  by  the  Horce  or  Four  Seasons  (Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter)  ;  Luna,  the  moon ;  and 
Genius,  the  spiritual  being  who  watched  over  the  life  of  every 
individual  (one  to  each),  as  well  as  over  cities  and  places. 
Then  there  were  the  DOMESTIC  GODS — the  Lares  and  Penates. 
The  Lares  (of  human  origin)  represented  the  dead,  who 
were  supposed  to  watch  over  their  descendants  ;  while  the 
Penates  (of  divine  origin)  were  the  family  deities,  to  whom 
every  fireside  was  sacred.  Of  the  deities,  nine  were  believed 
to  wield  thunderbolts, — Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus 
(probably  Orcus,  who  thundered  by  night),  Mars,  Vulcanus, 
Vedius,  and  two  others — of  whom  not  even  the  names  are 
known.  Then  there  were  HERO-GODS,  natives  of  the  soil 
(Dii  Indigentes),  who  were  mortals  raised  to  divine  honours 
for  virtue  and  bravery, — such  as  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
the  hero  of  12  famous  exploits,  called  his  Labours;  Castor 
and  Pollux,  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  by  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta, — gods  of  seamen,  and  famed  respectively  for 
riding  and  boxing ;  yEneas ;  and  Romulus  or  Quirinus,  to 
whom  the  fig-tree  was  sacred  from  the  tradition  that  Romulus, 
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the  founder  of  Rome,  was  found  by  a  shepherd  at  the  foot 
of  one.  After  these  hero-gods  ranked  numerous  RURAL 
DEITIES  (Dii  Semones) — such  as  Lupercus  (Greek  Pan),  the 
god  of  shepherds  and  inventor  of  the  flute  ;  Faunus,  Fauna, 
and  the  Fauni, — the  same  as  the  Greek  Satyrs  (who  caused 
nightmare) ;  Picus  and  Sylvanus,  the  gods  of  woods,  and  the 
same  as  Pan  ;  Vertumnus,  who  presided  over  merchandise 
and  the  change  of  the  seasons ;  Pomona,  the  goddess  of 
gardens  and  fruits,  and  wife  of  Vertumnus  ;  Flora  (Chloris 
of  the  Greeks),  the  goddess  of  flowers  ;  Terminus,  the  god 
of  boundaries,  whose  temple  was  always  open  at  the  top  ; 
Pales,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds ;  Hymen  or 
Hymenaeus,  the  god  of  marriage  ;  Laverna,  the  goddess  of 
thieves ;  Vacuna,  who  presided  over  respite  from  business  ; 
Averruncus  and  Fascinus,  who  averted  mischief  and 
enchantment,  respectively  ;  Robigus  and  Robigo,  a  god  and 
goddess,  who  protected  corn  from  blight ;  Anna  Perenna, 
the  goddess  of  the  circling  year;  Mephitis,  the  goddess  of  bad 
smells;  and  Cloacina,  the  guardian  deity  of  common  sewers. 
Among  the  Semones  were  included  also  the  Nymphae  (who 
presided  over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  over  waters),  and  the 
Judges  in  the  infernal  regions — Minos,  yEacus,  and  Rhada- 
rnanthus, — and  ghastly  Charon  (with  his  three-headed  dog, 
Cerberus,  to  guard  the  portals  of  hell),  who  for  an  obolus  or 
five  farthings  ferried  departed  souls  in  his  boat  across  the 
infernal  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron  to  the  gloomy  halls  of  hell. 
In  addition  to  these  personal  gods,  the  Italians  also 
personified  and  worshipped  various  VIRTUES,  ABSTRACT 
IDEAS,  and  MORAL  QUALITIES.  Of  these  may  be  named 
Virtus  virtue,  Honos  honour,  Fides  faith,  Spes  hope,  Pudor 
modesty,  Pavor  fear,  Concordia  unity,  Pax  peace,  Victoria 
victory,  Libertas  liberty,  Salus  safety,  Ops  wealth,  Juventus 
youth,  Mens  mind,  Fama  fame,  Pietas  piety,  For  tuna  fortune, 
and  many  others.  Vices,  diseases,  winds,  and  tempests 
were  also  worshipped.  Honours  were  also  paid  among  others 
to  Aurora  (Eos  of  the  Greeks),  goddess  of  day-dawn ;  Fata 
(Parcce  of  the  Greeks),  goddesses  of  destiny ;  Furiae,  goddesses 
of  madness ;  Manes  or  Lemures,  spirits  of  the  departed  ; 
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Mania,  mother  of  the  Manes  ;  Libitina,  goddess  of  funerals  ; 
Horta,  goddess  of  gardens  ;  and,  among  foreign  divinities,  to 
/Esculapius,god  of  physicians, — Cybele,  the  Phrygian  goddess 
of  Nature, — Priapus,  god  of  gardens, — and,  in  latter  days,  to 
Egyptian  deities,  such  as  Osiris,  Anubis,  Isis,  Serapis,  Horus, 
&c.,  whose  worship  the  Romans  had  learned  through  foreign 
commercial  intercourse,  and  had  brought  back  with  them 
from  their  Oriental  conquests. 

THE    WORSHIP. 

The  WORSHIP  of  the  Italians  was  conducted  in  places 
and  in  buildings  sacred  to  the  gods.  As  a  rule,  the  Temples 
consisted  (as  did  the  Jewish  Tabernacle)  of  two  apartments, 
—the  one  (the  sanctuary)  to  hold  the  image  of  the  god,  and 
the  other  to  hold  the  altar,  upon  which  the  worshippers 
placed  their  offerings  to  the  god.  In  shape,  the  temples 
were  of  all  kinds  —square,  oblong,  or  circular  (like  the 
Pantheon  and  small  temple  of  Vesta,  still  extant  in  Rome) — 
sometimes  roofed,  and  sometimes  with  no  roof  save  that 
grandest  and  most  glorious  of  all,  the  sky  ;  and,  while  some 
were  graced  (like  the  older  Egyptian  temples)  with  exquisite 
pillars  and  imposing  colonnades,  others  boasted  of  only  the 
barest  ornamentation.  In  general,  the  temples  were  built 
east  and  west,  i.e.,  the  worshipper  looked  towards  the  east 
when  facing  the  god  for  his  worship, — just  as  in  many 
modern  Christian  Churches. 

The  conducting  of  religious  services  was  entrusted  to  two 
classes  of  officials.  The  one  class  consisted  of  the  PONTIFICES 
(Maximus  et  Minores,  i.e.,  the  Great  and  Lesser  Superin- 
tendents of  Ceremonies),  instituted  by  King  Numa  Pompilius 
(B.C.  715),  and  deriving  their  name  (first  mentioned  by  Livy, 
Book  Hi.  j-/.),  from  Latin  words  meaning  bridge-builder  or 
procession-arranger,  and  numbering  5  as  a  rule.  Of  these, 
one,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  elected  by  the  people,  was  a 
patrician  and  supreme  ruler,  holding  office  for  life, — the 
other  Pontifices  being  elected  from  the  plebeians  or  ordinary 
citizens.  The  Pontifex  Maximus, — who  wore  a  purple- 
bordered  robe,  and  a  cone-shaped  woollen  cap  having  a  small 
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rod  wrapt  round  with  wool  and  a  tassel  (apex)  on  the  top  of  it, 
— was  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  rites  of  Vesta, 
and,  like  the  Pope,  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  [The 
first  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  Publius  Licinius  Crassus 
(B.C.  135),  and  Julius  Caesar  (B.C.  63).]  This  great  office 
was  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  (B.C.  14),  and  held 
by  all  his  successors,  and  even  by  Christian  Emperors  down  to 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great  (A.D.  379).  To  the  Pontifical 
College  were  entrusted  the  entire  and  supreme  superin  • 
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tendence  of  the  religion  of  the  State,  of  all  the  other  priests, 
and  of  religious  festivals  and  all  public  and  solemn  occasions, 
as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the  Kalendar  and  of  the  year,  the 
keeping  of  Annals  and  of  Commentaries  with  lists  of  the  Con- 
suls for  every  year,  and  the  fixing  of  days  when  legal  business 
might  be  successfully  transacted.  The  official  residence  of 
the  Pontifices  was  called  Regia  (i.e.,  the  royal  mansion-house). 
Under  the  Pontifices  was  the  other  chief  class  of  officials, 
the  AUGURES  or  AUSPICES  (i.e. ,  diviners),  of  Tuscan  origin,  and 
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generally  3  in  number,  first  appointed  by  Romulus  and  raised 
to  15  by  Sulla,  and  who  held  office  for  life— no  matter  what 
crimes  they  committed.  Guided  chiefly  by  omens  of  various 
kinds,  their  advice  was  sought  on  all  occasions  of  importance 
to  the  State  or  to  the  citizens,  whose  marriages  the  Augurs 
celebrated.  The  Augur  wore  a  purple-edged  or  purple  and 
scarlet  robe,  along  with  a  cap  like  that  of  the  Pontifex,  and 
carried  a  crooked  stick  with  which  he  marked  out  the  heavens 
or  the  ground  for  his  divinations. 

Next  in  religious  authority  were  the  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS, 
— 10  in  number, — which  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  (B.C.  658- 
578)  bought  under  extraordinary  circumstances  from  the 
foreign  prophetess  or  Sibyl,  and  which  were  kept  in  a  stone 
chest  under  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome. 
There  they  remained  till  its  burning  (B.C.  83),  during  the 
Marsic  War.  These  Books  were  then  replaced  by  a  collection 
of  verses  made  by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Sibyls  of  Cumae 
near  Naples,  and  of  Erythrae  in  Greece ;  and,  after  the  Quin- 
decemviri  had  constructed  new  oracles  from  them,  Augustus 
had  these  placed  in  two  gilded  chests  and  deposited  under  the 
statue  of  Apollo,  inside  his  Temple  on  the  Palatine  Hill  at 
Rome.  The  Sibylline  Books,  believed  to  foretell  the  Roman 
destinies,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  College  of  Priests 
(from  2  to  15  in  number),  probably  of  Apollo,  who  held  office 
for  life,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult,  interpret,  and  see 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  teaching  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
Next  ranked  a  body  of  from  2  to  10  officials,  who  saw  to  the 
provision  and  regulation  of  the  public  banquets  ;  and,  besides 
them,  there  were  various  colleges  of  persons,  who  looked  after 
the  city  boundaries,  the  sacrifices,  the  diviners,  the  making 
of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  various  tribes 
(curia)  that  composed  the  State. 

Besides  these  leading  officers  of  religion,  there  were 
officials  attached  to  certain  deities,  whose  rites  they  conducted. 
Of  these  the  chief  were  the  FLAMINES,  SALII,  and  VESTALES. 
The  duty  of  the  first — 15  in  number  (the  three  first  of  whom 
were  patricians  and  the  other  12  plebeians) — was  to  attend 
the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Romulus  or  Quirinus,  but 
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nothing  is  known  of  the  duties  of  the  other  12.  The  Flamines 
wore  a  purple  robe  over  their  white  toga  (or  plaid),  and  sacred 
caps  tufted  with  wool.  The  Salii  (or  priests  of  Mars)  were 
12  patricians,  who  had  charge  of  the  Holy  Shields,  and  were 
called  Salii  because  on  solemn  occasions  they  went  dancing 
through  the  city,  dressed  in  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  and  wearing  a  toga  and  a  conical  cap, 
and  a  sword  by  their  side,  while  in  their  right  hand  was  a 
rod  or  spear  and  in  their  left  an  ancilla  or  shield  of  Mars. 
Their  great  festival  was  1st  March,  on  which  day  (it  is  said) 
the  "  Holy  Shield "  fell  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  King 
Numa  Pompilius  (B.C.  715-672).  Then  the  Salii  made  a  great 
procession  through  the  city  attended  by  a  gorgeous  retinue, 
and  ending  in  a  grand  public  banquet.  The  Vestales  (also 
instituted  by  Numa)  were  all  patrician  virgins,  and  numbered 
six.  Elected  between  the  ages  of  6  and  10,  and  free  to  leave 
office  after  30  years'  service,  these  priestesses  wore  a  white 
robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  on  their  heads  fillets  with 
ribbons.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  keep  alive  upon  the  altar 
of  Vesta  (the  goddess  of  home  life)  the  perpetual  fire  that 
burned  there,  and  they  were  regarded  with  great  veneration 
both  in  private  and,  especially,  on  public  occasions,  when 
they  always  occupied  places  and  seats  of  high  honour. 
Should  any  of  them  neglect  her  duty  or  sully  her  purity, — 
for  the  former  offence  she  was  beaten  with  stripes  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  for  the  latter  buried  alive  in  the 
"  Campus  Scelcratus"  (i.e.,  felon's  graveyard),  which  lay  near 
the  Porta  Pia, — a  Gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  Plutarch 
records  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case ;  while  other  Vestals 
known  to  have  been  buried  alive  on  a  charge  of  incontinence 
were  Minutia  (B.C.  337),  of  whom  Livy  tells  us  (Book  viii.  75), 
Sextilla  (B.C.  274),  and  Cornelia  (A.D.  92)  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  as  related  by  Suetonius. 

The  Worship  of  the  gods  was  divided  into  two  parts — 
PRAYERS  and  SACRIFICES  with  Vows,  among  the  latter  being 
gifts  of  a  lasting  kind  (such  as  a  temple,  an  image,  a  monu- 
ment, a  well,  a  bath,  land  &c.),  and  gifts  that  were  destroyed 
in  the  act  of  offering  them.  The  Romans  prayed  standing 
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with  covered  heads  and  faces,  that  their  attention  might  not 
be  distracted  by  surrounding  objects.  The  priest  read  the 
prayers,  and  was  followed  by  all  present.  They  generally 
turned  towards  the  East;  often  kissed  the  altar,  embraced  the 
knees  of  the  statues,  and  raised  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth. 
Before  entering  the  temple,theworshippers  dipped  theirhands 
in  water,  in  which  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar  had  been 
quenched,  the  water  standing  in  a  vase  at  the  entrance, — a 
custom  resembling  the  canonical  use  of  "  holy  water "  by 
Roman  Catholics.  There  were  also  Banquets  and  Games. 
The  Games  took  place  as  a  rule  in  the  circus,  and  included 
horse  and  chariot  races, 
foot-races,  wrestling,  sham- 
fights  (naval  and  military), 
gladiatorial  contests  be- 
tween men,  or  men  and 
beasts,  or  encounters  of 
beasts  with  beasts  ;  and 
stage-plays.  At  the  present 
day,  few  relics  of  ancient 
Italyare  more  notable  than 
those  of  the  circuses,  thea- 
tres, and  amphitheatres, 
where  these  great  (and  to 
the  people  most  delightful) 
spectacular  shows  were  ex- 
hibited; and  possibly  (ex- 
cept on  the  occasion  when 
some  victorious  hero  received  a  TRIUMPH  through  the  streets 
of  Rome)  no  moreexciting  moment  ever  cameto  an  Italianthan 
when  he  found  himself  enjoying  some  of  those  gorgeous  enter- 
tainments, which  the  Roman  Emperors  knew  so  well  how  to 
provide  for  the  delectation  of  the  popular  palate,  and  for  their 
own  elevation  in  the  fickle  esteem  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole. 

ITS    INFLUENCE    UPON    THE    ITALIANS. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  a  Religion  possessed  of  so 
many  deities,  attended  by  so  much  ceremony,  and  attempting 
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to  combine  into  one  system  so  many  contradictory  principles, 
produced  in  general  upon  its  votaries  effects  very  far  from 
conducive  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  or  to  morality 
of  life.  With  so  many  rival  deities  to  choose  from,  and  so 
many  religious  officials  to  satisfy,  it  was  unlikely  that  a  lofty 
religious  spirit  could  be  nurtured;  and  though  the  Italian 
gods  were  conceived  of  as  spiritual  beings,  and  represented 
in  earlier  times  as  far  less  full  of  the  worst  human  passions 
than  were  the  Greek  divinities,  still  the  Religion  fostered  in 
Italy  was  not  a  really  spiritual  one,  nor  was  it  favourable  to 
morality.  "  It  was  mainly  based  on  the  enjoyment  of  earthly 
pleasures.  If  the  ceremonial  duties  were  done,  the  demands 
of  Roman  religion  were  satisfied.  It  was  a  hard  and  narrow 
faith  ;  but  it  seemed  to  tend  towards  bringing  earthly  guilt 
and  punishment  into  relation  with  its  divinities,  and  it  con- 
tained the  idea  of  substitution,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
stories  of  Curtius  (who  fully  armed  plunged  on  horseback 
into  a  gap  in  the  Forum,  which  an  oracle  declared  could  be 
closed  only  by  Rome  sacrificing  what  was  most  precious  to 
her),  Decius  Mus  (who  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  Latins 
in  a  fierce  battle,  to  set  his  soldiers  an  example  of  devoted 
bravery),  and  others.  As  Mommsen  (Book  I.  Chapter  12) 
says,  '  When  the  gods  of  the  community  were  angry,  and 
nobody  could  be  laid  hold  of  as  definitely  guilty,  they 
might  be  appeased  by  one  who  voluntarily  gave  himself 
up.'  But  as  time  went  on — even  as  early  as  the  First  Punic 
War  (B.C.  264-241),  a  consul  began  to  jest  even  publicly  at 
the  auspices.  Superstition  and  imposture  flourished,  the 
astrology  of  ancient  Chaldaja  spread,  the  Oriental  ceremonies 
were  introduced  with  the  pomps  that  accompanied  the 
reception  of  the  unformed  boulder,  which  the  special 
embassy  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  when  the  weary 
war  with  Hannibal  had  rendered  any  source  of  hope,  even  the 
most  futile,  inspiring.  Then  the  abominable  worship  of 
Bacchus  came  in,  and  thousands  were  corrupted  and  made 
vicious  throughout  Italy,  before  the  authorities  were  able  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  midnight  orgies,  and  the  crimes  that  day- 
light exposed."  The  more  cosmopolitan  the  religion  became, 
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the  laxer  the  morals  of  the  people  grew  ;  the  more  the  gods 
increased  in  number,  the  less  were  the  people  marked  by 
reverence  for  religion  or  by  the  practical  virtues  ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  was  this  the  case  among  the  Italians,  that, 
when  the  monotheistic  Christian  Faith  reached  the  land  of 
the  Caesars  and  laid  for  itself  a  sure  foundation  in  holy  lives 
and  saintly  martyrs,  it  in  due  time  entirely  supplanted  the 
venerable  yet  exploded  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  Faith,  and 
won  for  Christianity  as  supreme  a  sway  in  Italy  as  had  ever 
been  exercised  there  by  Paganism,  whatever  its  form. 

THE    DAV/N    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  the  space  at  my 
disposal,  as  well  as  the  scope  of  this  volume,  were  I  to 
enlarge  here  upon  the  thrilling  and  often  tragic  story  of  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Italy,  and  of  how  steadily  its 
power  increased  till  even  Imperial  Caesar  became  a  Christian. 
At  least  two  of  the  immediate  followers  and  apostles  of  Our 
Lord — SS.  Peter  (?)  and  Paul — gave  their  lives  as  martyrs  in 
Italy;  and  in  the  Ten  Great  Persecutions  (A.D.  64-303),  an 
innumerable  company  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
ranks  of  society,  sealed  with  their  life-blood  their  testimony 
for  the  pure  and  holy  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  result  was 
that,  in  A.D.  313,  Constantine  the  Great,  the  First  Christian 
Emperor,  issued  from  Milan  his  celebrated  Edict,  granting 
Christianity  equal  rights  with  other  religions ;  that,  in  A.D.  382, 
the  Altar  of  Victory  was  removed  from  the  Senate  Hall  (or 
Curia)  at  Rome  ;  and  that,  in  A.D.  408,  the  Emperor  Honor- 
ius  totally  deprived  the  old  pagan  religion  of  both  authority 
and  revenues.  Thereafter,  the  pagan  temples  began  to  be 
everywhere  destroyed  or  bodily  transformed  into  Christian 
Churches ;  and  a  solid  beginning  was  made  of  that  Triumph 
of  Christianity  in  Italy,  the  story  of  which  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  thrilling  recorded  in  history. 

THE   PAPACY. 

No  feature  of  the  religion  of  Italy  in  Christian  times  is 
more  remarkable,  than  the  rise  of  the  Papacy  on  the  ruins  of 
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the  Roman  Empire,  and  especially  after  the  Emperors  had 
transferred  their  Imperial  seat  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  or 
Constantinople.  As  the  rule  of  the  Caesars  over  Italy 
relaxed,  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  strengthened  ;  and 
it  is  most  singular  and  interesting  to  trace,  how  little  by 
little  an  Episcopal  Ecclesiastic  of  the  Christian  Church 
succeeded  in  serving  himself  heir  to  the  illustrious  position 
once  held  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  pagan  times,  as 
well  as  to  that  held  by  the  Roman  Emperors,  both  prior  to 
and  after  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Era.  That  the  Popes 
or  Bishops  of  Rome  were  able  to  do  this  says  much  for  their 
ability  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  for  the  vigour  with  which 
they  strove  to  make  Italy  a  United  Christian  State,  owning 
the  rule  of  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church  ; 
while  there  are  few,  if  any,  historical  phenomena  more 
notable  than  the  survival  to  this  day  of  a  spiritual  rule  by 
the  Papacy,  even  more  extensive  than  was  ever  the  political 
power  of  Rome  under  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful  of 
her  Emperors.  Accordingly,  it  becomes  me  now  (in  order 
to  give  my  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  history  and  religion  of 
Christian  Italy)  to  say  something  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — the  oldest  and  most  distinctive 
of  Italian  institutions. 

The  title  of  "  Pope,"  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  calls 
himself,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  papa  (or  the  Greek,  pappas), 
which  signifies  "  father"  or  "grandfather."  Originally  a 
pagan  title, — applied  to  the  popa  or  priest,  who  struck  on  the 
head  the  sacrificial  ox,  cut  it  up,  and  thereafter  burned  a 
part  of  the  ox  on  the  altar,  and  gave  the  rest  to  be  eaten 
by  the  pagan  worshippers, — the  name  "  Pope  "  was  in  early 
Christian  times  the  title  of  all  teachers,  abbots,  and  bishops, 
as  being  chief  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity;  but, 
about  A.D.  139,  it  was  assumed  specially  and  distinctively  by 
Hygirius,  Bishop  of  Rome.  As  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
claims  to  be  the  apostolic  successor  of  S.  Peter,  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  and  to  be  the  visible  head  of  the  Church 
Militant.  As  an  official  position,  that  of  the  Pope  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dignity  and  influence, — which  few  Popes  have 
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not  magnified  nor  increased  if  they  could  ;  and  some  idea  of 
its  importance  may  be  gathered  from  the  additional  titles, 
which  Popes  have  assumed  or  received.  Under  Gregory  the 
Great  (A.U.  591),  the  title  of  "  Universal  Bishop,"  hitherto 
applied  to  the  Popes,  had  added  to  it  Servus  Servorum  Dei 
i.e.,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God  ;  Martin  IV.  (A.D.  1281) 
described  himself,  as  the  "Lamb  of  God  which  iaketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  World  "  ;  in  1513,  Leo  X.  received  such  appella- 
tions, as  Divine  Majesty,  Husband  of  the  Church,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  King  of  the  whole  Universe,  and  the  Pastor  and 
Physician  possessed  of  all  power  both  in  Heaven  and  in  Earth  ; 
in  A.D.  1635,  Paul  V.  was  styled  Monarch  of  Christendom, 
Vice-God,  and  Lord  God  the  Pope  ;  while,  subsequent  to  the 
the  time  of  Paul  V.,  various  other  papal  titles  have  been — 
Master  of  the  World,  the  Universal  Father,  and  the  Vice-regent 
of  the  Most  High.  In  virtue  of  his  exalted  rank,  as  (i)  Head 
of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church,  (2)  Sole  Arbiter  of  its 
destinies,  and  (3)  Sovereign  Father  of  all  the  Kings  of  the 
Earth,  the  Pope  wears  a  mitre  with  triple  crown,  emblematic 
of  his  office  as  High  Priest,  Emperor,  and  King.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  Vth  century,  the  Popes  wore  a  bonnet  like  that  of 
other  ecclesiastics,  but,  when  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  sent 
Pope  Hormisdas  (514-23)  a  crown,  the  latter  put  it  over  his 
bonnet  or  mitre.  The  next  step  was,  when  Pope  Damasus 
II.  (1048)  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara,  bearing 
on  it  a  crown.  This  was  followed  by  Boniface  VIII.  (1224- 
I3°3)  adding  a  second  crown  during  his  struggles  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  and  encompassing  the  tiara 
with  a  crown.  John  XXIII.  (1410-5)  added  a  third  crown. 
In  ordinary,  the  Pope  (called  the  "  White  "  Pope,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  "  Black  "  Pope  or  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus)  appears  in  a  white  silk  cassock  and 
rochet  or  short  surplice  with  tight  sleeves,  over  which  a 
scarlet  mantle  is  worn.  His  dress  at  Mass  depends  on  the 
time  of  year— being  red  at  Whitsunday,  black  on  Easter 
Eve,  white  at  Easter,  and  violet  in  Lent  and  Advent.  The 
Papal  Insignia  consist  of  the  pallium  or  white  woollen  scarf 
worn  by  the  Pope  on  all  occasions,  but  by  Metropolitans 
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only  in  their  dioceses ;  the  straight  staff  (without  a  crook) 
surmounted  by  a  cross ;  and  the  tiara,  or  mitre,  surrounded 
by  a  triple  crown. 

CELEBRATED    POPES. 

According  to  Roman  Catholic  historians,  the  Chair  of 
S.  Peter  (or  the  Roman  Bishopric)  has  been  filled  by  an  un- 
broken apostolic  succession  of  263  Popes.  It  is  difficult  to 
identify  or  to  assign  the  names,  the  order,  and  the  length  of 
primacy  of  the  earliest  Popes,  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  of 
the  first  30,  no  less  than  28  seem  to  have  been  martyred,  and 
that  every  Pope  up  to  the  time  of  Boniface  II.  (A.D.  530)  has 
been  canonised.  And,  though  some  of  the  spiritual  fathers 
have  not  been  models  of  virtue  (being  as  liable  to  sin  as  the 
chief  pastors  of  other  churches),  and  though  more  than  once 
the  humiliating  sight  has  been  seen  of  rival  Popes  excom- 
municating each  other  (as  did  Liberius  and  Felix  II.  between 
the  years  A.D.  355-9,  and  the  Popes  who  filled  the  pontifical 
chair  from  Urban  VI.  in  1378  to  Nicholas  V.  in  1477),  still  it 
may  be  gladly  allowed  that  the  Papacy  presents  the  most 
remarkable,  illustrious,  venerable,  and  prolonged  line  of 
earthly  potentates  the  world  has  witnessed. 

It  is  not  my  province,  nor  is  it  in  my  power,  to  write  a 
detailed  history  of  the  Papacy — far  less  to  attempt  to  trace  its 
influence  upon  civil  life  and  Christian  progress  ;  but  there 
are  some  outstanding  Popes,  as  well  as  conspicuous  events 
of  Papal  history,  that  call  for  special  notice.  At  the  head 
of  these  stand  of  course  the  assumption  by  Hyginus,  Bishop 
of  Rome  (A.D.  139),  of  the  title  "  Pope,"  till  his  time  common 
to  all  abbots,  bishops,  and  Christian  teachers,  and  then  (as 
still)  borne  by  the  four  great  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church — Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  reputed  "  Donation "  of  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  a  large  part  of  Italy  to  Pope  Silvester  (A.D. 
324),  by  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome, — 
whence  dates  the  "temporal  power,"  which  some  succeeding 
Popes  developed  into  a  claim  of  world-wide  authority  to 
make  and  unmake  sovereigns,  and  the  total  loss  of  which 
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(since  A.D.  1870)  has  placed  the  Pope  in  sharp  antagonism 
to  most  civilised  governments,  and  above  all  to  that  of  the 
land  which  shelters  him.     [European  history  furnishes  a  list 
of  more  than  64  Emperors  and  Kings  deposed  by  Popes. 
Among  these  were  Henry  II.  of  England  by  Alexander  III., 
John  by  Innocent  III.,  Henry  VIII.  by  Clement  VII.  and  Paul 
III.,  Elizabeth  by  Pius  V ;  and  King  Robert   the  Bruce  of 
Scotland  by  John  XXII.]     To  Pope  Damasus  (A.D.  366),  the 
world  owes  a  double  debtors/,  for  his  services  in  rediscover- 
ing, reopening,  and  repairing  the  martyr  tombs  in  the  Roman 
Catacombs,  and,  second,  for  his  having  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  Version  of  the  Bible,  completed 
by  S.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem.    Of  subsequent  Popes  the  most 
notable  are   first, — Leo    I.    the    Great    (A.D.  440-461),  and 
Gregory   I.   the  Great    (A.D.    590-604).     These   two  Popes 
chiefly  instigated  the  scheme  of  aggrandising  the  Papacy, 
and  aimed  at  securing  its  independence  of  Byzantium,  as  also 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  to  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  wild  and 
heathen  tribes  of  Germany.     Leo  I.,  who  was  a  very  zealous 
and    able    Pope,    deserves    special    gratitude    for    having 
restrained  Alaric  the  Goth  from  destroying  Rome,  and  Attila 
the  Hun  (A.D.  452)  from  approaching  the   city  at   all,  or 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  helpless  population  of  Italy  ; 
and  also  for  helping  to  keep  back  Genseric  the  Vandal  from 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  Rome  (A.D.  455).    Pope  Gregory  I. 
takes  rank  as  one  of  the  four  Great  Doctors  of  the  Latin 
Church  (Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustin'e,  and  Gregory  ;  while 
the  Great  Doctors  of  the  Greek  Church  were  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom),  and  as  the  first 
of  the  50    Benedictine    monks   who   have  filled  the  Papal 
Chair.    To  him  are  also  due  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
the   improvement  of  Church  Music  (assuming  that  he  did 
not,  as  some  think,  discourage  congregational  singing),  by 
introducing   what   are   known   to  this  day  as  "  Gregorian 
Chants  or  Tones  " — a  severer   and  more    solemn  style  of 
Church  music,  than  that  previously  in  use  attributed  to  S. 
Ambrose,  and  which  was    specially  melodious  and  flowing. 
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It  was  this  same  Gregory,  who  sent  S.  Augustine  along  with 
40  monks  from  Rome  (A.D.  596)  to  convert  the  Anglo-Saxons 
— a  service  to  Great  Britain,  for  which  one  can  never  forget 
to  be  grateful.  Then  there  were  Boniface  III.  (A.D.  606-7), 
the  first  to  be  called  "  Pope  "  by  an  imperial  potentate, — Phocas, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  by  whom  he  was  made  Supreme 
Ruler  and  Universal  Bishop  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Leo 
III.  (A.D.  795-816),  a  devout  and  studious  Pope,  who,  on 
Christmas  Day  A.D.  800,  crowned  Charlemagne  Emperor  in 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome — thus  founding  the  "  Holy  Roman 
Empire." — a  service  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  Rome  to  the  Pope  ; 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand — A.D.  1073-87),  a  celebrated 
reforming  Pope,  who,  through  Pepin,  King  of  the  Franks, 
put  an  end  to  the  Byzantine  supremacy  in  Italy,  and  got 
himself  secured  in  the  temporal  sovereignty, — who  founded 
the  powerful  College  of  Cardinals, — and  who  won  great 
notoriety  by  granting  Indulgences  for  sin  ;  Urban  II.  (A.D. 
1088-99),  in  whose  time  commenced  the  Crusades  that  made 
Palestine  for  a  century  a  Christian  Kingdom,  and  that  left  it 
ever  thereafter  a  Moslem  stronghold ;  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas 
Breakspeare — A.D.  1154-9),  tne  onty  Englishman  who  has 
ever  been  Pope,  before  whom  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  of 
Germany  prostrated  himself, — kissing  also  the  Pope's  toe — 
holding  his  stirrup — and  leading  the  white  palfrey  on  which 
Adrian  proudly  and  haughtily  rode;  Alexander  III.  (A.D. 
1159-81),  a  learned  Pope  and  a  brave  opponent  of  Frederick 
I.;  Innocent  III.  (A.D.  1198-1212),  who  made  his  reign  the 
culminating  point  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See, — who  excommunicated  King  John  of 
England,  and  laid  England  under  interdict  for  6  years, — and 
who  encouraged  the  horrible  massacres  of  the  Albigenses  of 
Switzerland;  Boniface  VIII.  (A.D.  1294-1303),  who  laid  severe 
interdicts  on  France  and  Denmark,  and  proudly  proclaimed 
that  God  had  set  him  over  kings  and  kingdoms ;  and  John 
XXII.  (A.D.  1316-34),  a  Pope,  whom  Dante  daringly  and 
dramatically  places  in  the  Inferno  for  his  simoniacal  practices, 
and  whom  Louis  of  Bavaria  deposed  for  heresy  and  breach 
of  fealty.  To  this  period  belongs  the  great  and  scandalous 
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"  Papal  Schism,"  which  lasted  for  70  years,  during  which  a 
rival  Pope  held  court  at  Avignon  in  France.  The  next  most 
notable  Popes  were  Julius  II.  (A.D.  1503-13),  a  martial  Pope 
and  a  liberal  patron  of  art  and  literature,  in  whose  reign  the 
building  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome  began;  Leo  X.  (A.D.  1513-21), 
created  a  Cardinal  when  only  13  years  of  age,  and  who  in 
1517  published  (in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  building  of  S. 
Peter's)  the  sale  of  General  Indulgences  for  sin, — to  the  great 
scandal  of  religion  in  Europe,  and  to  the  ultimate  schism  of 
the  mighty  Church  whose  art  and  literature  he  so  warmly 
patronised;  Paul  III.  (A.D.  1534-50),  who  made  Cardinals 
of  two  of  his  grandsons  and  advanced  his  bastard  sons, 
excommunicated  Henry  VIII.  of  England  (1538),  gave  the 
Jesuits  his  help,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Reformation  ; 
Paul  IV.  (A.D.  1555-9),  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Queen 
Elizabeth's  right  to  the  English  Crown,  perfected  the 
"  Inquisition,"  instituted  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius,"  and 
leagued  with  France  against  Spain;  Gregory  XIII.  (A.D. 
1572-85),  who  celebrated  the  ghastly  massacre  of  Huguenots 
in  France  on  S.  Bartholomew's  Day,  24th  August,  1572, 
with  religious  processions  and  commemorative  medals,  but 
who  also,  in  1582,  effected  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  known 
as  the  new  style  (not  adopted  in  Britain  till  1752)  ;  Sixtus  V. 
(A.D.  1585-90),  an  able  Pope,  who  excommunicated  two  French 
kings — Henry  III.,  and  IV.,  reformed  the  Church,  protected  the 
Jews,  opposed  Protestantism,  made  the  city  of  Rome  chiefly 
what  it  is  to-day,  fixed  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  70,  and 
published  new  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate — the 
latter  very  erroneous;  and  Pius  IX.  (A.D.  1846-78),  a  zealous 
reformer,  who  amnestied  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles, 
removed  all  Jewish  disabilities,  and  whose  reign  (longer  than 
that  of  any  previous  Pope, — even  S.  Peter's,  reputed  to  have 
been  25  years)  saw  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  finally 
put  an  end  to  (gth  Oct.  1870),  by  a  popular  vote  of  10  to  i  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  greatest  event  in  the  pontificate  of  this 
Pope  was  the  summoning  of  a  General  Council  (8th  Dec.  1869), 
which  affirmed  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  This  Council  (the 
Twentieth  CEcumenical),  summoned  to  condemn  modern 
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Rationalism  and  Liberalism  within  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  settle  the  question  of  final  authority  over  Romanists,  was 
the  largest  ever  held, — being  attended  by  764  out  of  1037 
Church  dignitaries,  entitled  to  a  seat  and  to  a  vote  in  an 
(Ecumenical  Assembly  ;  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  (igth  July,  1870 — the  very  day  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility),  it  dwindled  down 
to  a  sederunt  of  about  200.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  contem- 
poraneous with  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Papacy  by  the  Italian  Parliament,  a  General  Church  Council 
held  at  Rome  under  the  august  presidency  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 
should  have  promulgated  on  i8th  July,  1870,  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  a  weapon  likely  to  be  quite  as  effective  as 
temporal  power,  and  to  be  at  any  rate  an  attempt  to  recover 
by  spiritual  influence  the  ascendancy  lost  in  temporal  matters. 
Though  maintained  vigorously  by  one  party  in  the  Church 
and  tolerated  by  another,  the  Dogma  was  totally  rejected  by 
many, — including  the  learned  and  illustrious  Church  historian, 
Professor  Dollinger  of  Germany,  who  was  in  consequence 
excommunicated  at  Munich  on  i8th  April,  1871,  and  who 
based  his  opposition  to  it  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Council 
of  Trent  did  (1545-63),  viz.,  that  it  was  a  Dogma  inculcated 
by  the  spurious  Decretals  of  Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville  in 
Spain  (A.D.  569-636).  In  this  country,  the  Dogma  was 
answered  (Nov.  1874)  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  famous 
pamphlet  "  Vatican  Decrees," — a  lasting  monument  to  the 
critical  scholarship  and  ecclesiastical  acumen  of  that  most 
illustrious  Anglican  Churchman.  Last  of  all  is  the  present 
distinguished,  learned,  saintly,  and  astute  successor  of  S.  Peter, 
— Leo  XIII.  (Joachim  Pecci),  a  son  of  Count  Ludovico  Pecci, 
and  elevated  to  the  Primacy  on  2oth  Feb.  1878.  Born  in 
1810  at  Carpineto,  a  small  town  about  50  miles  south-east  of 
Rome,  Leo  was  created  a  Cardinal  in  1833,  and  Cardinal 
Camerlengo  of  the  Roman  Church  in  1877.  He  is  a  very 
distinguished  mathematician  and  philosopher,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  remarkable  sagacity — to  whom,  however, 
Masonic  Societies  are  extremely  distasteful,  and  who  scouts 
the  idea  of  transferring  the  Papacy  to  New  York  or  anywhere 
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outside  Rome  itself.  On  the  second  day  of  his  pontificate, 
Leo  restored  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  to  Scotland.  He 
regards  himself  as  the  "  despoiled  sovereign  of  Rome  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  Vatican,"  outside  which  he  is  never  to 
be  seen  on  political  grounds,  and  lest  (I  was  told)  he  should 
be  insulted  by  the  populace  in  the  streets.  By  the  Law  of 
Guaranty  (i3th  May,  1871),  the  Pope  is  Sovereign  of  the 
Vatican,  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  Italy,  and  was  voted  (but 
declined)  a  State  subsidy  of  3,225,000  francs  ;  and  he  is  not 
only  head  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  Bishop  of  Rome — with 
the  city  and  country  for  several  miles  around  for  a  diocese,  and 
S.  John  Lateran  for  his  Cathedral,  but  also  Archbishop  of 
the  Roman  Province  (comprehending  27  bishoprics,  and  6 
suburban  bishoprics),  Primate  of  Italy,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
East.  Of  this  eminent  ecclesiastic  I  shall  have  much  more  to 
say  later  on. 

SOME    NOTABLE    EVENTS    IN   PAPAL    HISTORY. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  recall  that,  in 
A.D.  492,  Pope  Gel- 
asius  fixed  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture,and 
compiled  the  Mass ; 
that,  in  514,  Hormis- 
das  became  Pope, 
though  he  had  been 
a  married  man,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  nominating  her  Pontiffs ;  that,  in  526,  Felix  IV. 
made  Extreme,  Unction  a  Sacrament  of  the  Church  ;  that, 
in  682,  Leo  II.  instituted  the  use  of  Holy  Water;  that 
"kissing  the  Pope's  toe,"  in  token  of  obedience  and 
veneration,  began  in  708,  and  was  abolished  by  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  in  1773;  that,  in  718,  Gregory  II.  sent  S. 
Boniface  to  convert  Germany  ;  that  coining  of  money,  with 
papal  inscriptions  on  it,  was  begun  by  Adrian  I.  in  780,  as 
well  as  sanctioning  of  images  for  religious  purposes  in  772  ; 
[I  give  an  illustration  of  a  coin  I  got  in  Rome,  as  part  of  the 
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change  of  a  lira.  It  is  of  the  value  of  a  half-penny.  The  Papal 
Mint  was  closed  in  1870.]  ;  that  Leo  III.,  in  800,  granted 
Indulgences  for  sin  ;  that,  in  1004,  John  XVIII.,  a  layman, 
became  Pope  ;  that  Leo  IX.,  in  1054,  was  the  first  Pope 
to  keep  an  army ;  and  that  with  the  years  1079  and  1363, 
respectively,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England  began 
and  was  ended — by  vote  of  Parliament.  [In  1226,  the  Pope 
actually  collected  the  tenths  of  England.]  In  1161,  King 
Henry  II.  of  England  held  the  stirrup  of  the  horse  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.;  in  1191,  Pope  Celestine  III.  kicked 
the  crown  of  Henry  VI.  of  Germany  off  his  head  while 
kneeling,  to  show  the  Pope's  power  of  making  and  also  of 
unmaking  kings;  on  i5th  May,  1213,  King  John  of  England 
did  homage  to  the  Papal  Legate  for  his  English  domin- 
ions, and  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  the 
Pope  an  annual  tribute  !  The  story  of  there  having 
been  a  female  Pope  (Joan),  in  855,  is  now  considered  a  false 
and  malicious  fabrication.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  among 
the  names  chiefly  borne  by  Popes,  not  one  has  ever  been 
named  "  Peter,"  after  the  reputed  First  Pope,  but  there  have 
been  23  called  John  ;  16,  Gregory  ;  14,  Benedict,  and  14, 
Clement ;  13,  Leo,  and  13,  Innocent ;  9,  Boniface,  and  9, 
Pius;  8,  Urban,  and  8,  Alexander;  5,  Sixtus,  and  5,  Paul. 
Last  of  all,  out  of  the  whole  army  of  Pontiffs,  31  were 
declared  to  be  usurpers  and  heretics,  2  were  made  Popes 
when  mere  boys,  and  64  met  with  violent  deaths  (18  of 
which  were  due  to  poisoning,  and  4  to  strangulation). 

ROMAN    CATHOLICISM. 

The  claim  of  Romanism — that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has 
a  right  to  exercise  authority  over  the  Universal  Church,  as 
being  the  successor  of  S.  Peter  in  the  Roman  Bishopric,  and 
also  in  his  Princeship  among  the  Apostles — is,  I  am  satisfied, 
groundless.  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  Scriptural  evidence,  nor 
any  reliable  early  evidence,  that  S.  Peter  was  ever  in  Rome 
at  all — far  less  its  first  Bishop;  while  the  claim  of  supremacy 
over  the  State  is  a  claim,  that  has  proved  in  practice  utterly 
pernicious,  as  well  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  If 
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Romanism  be  indeed  the  mighty  power  for  good  it  claims  to 
be  ;  if,  in  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  be 
alone  to  be  found  a  safe  refuge  from  the  perils  of  this  life, 
and  a  sure  guarantee  against  the  possible  perils  of  the  life  to 
come ;  if  Rome  be,  as  she  claims,  the  only  true  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  how  is  it  that  the  nations  she  rules  and  has 
ruled  most  supremely  are  least  prosperous,  least  intellectual, 
and  least  inventive  ?  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  have 
spurned  her  yoke  are  the  greatest,  the  freest,  the  happiest, 
the  most  powerful  (as  illustrated  by  the  German  Conquest 
of  France,  and  the  American  Conquest  of  Spain),  and  the 
most  distinguished  by  commercial  prosperity,  literary  activity, 
scientific  research,  inventive  ingenuity,  as  well  as  by  social 
reform.  For  my  own  part  I  am  satisfied  that,  were  it  not 
that  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence  Rome  still  sets  an 
example  of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  lustre,  long  ere  now 
Papalism  must  have  perished,  and  the  nations  that  have  so 
long  owned  its  sway  have  freed  themselves  for  ever  from 
its  frightful  incubus.  Of  late  years  Italy  has  practically 
broken  with  the  Papacy,  and  thus  embarked  on  a  new  career 
of  progress  and  liberty;  and,  though  the  recoil  from  Roman- 
ism has  in  many  cases  led  to  a  breaking  loose  from  religion 
altogether,  and  has  landed  not  a  few  in  blank  agnosticism, 
nevertheless,  a  fairer  and  happier  day  is  dawning  upon  that 
country,  as  well  as  upon  others  that  are  trying  to  follow  in 
her  tardy  wake.  Even,  as  regards  the  very  latest  of  Papal 
Dogmas, — the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (not  to 
speak  of  the  many  other  doctrinal  corruptions,  that  have 
alienated  the  Church  of  Rome  from  other  Churches), — these 
new-fangled  Dogmas  seem  only  so  many  additional  millstones 
hung  about  the  neck  of  an  already  doomed  and  drowning 
ecclesiastical  system.  If  Romanism  be  to  survive,  sooner 
or  later  it  must  undertake,  and  carry  through,  vast,  far- 
reaching,  and  radical  reforms. 

Though  I  write  thus,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  hearty  and 
heartfelt  admiration  for  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the 
Roman  creed  and  system,  nor  can  I  conceal  my  grateful 
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conviction  of  how  vast  is  the  debt  the  world  owes  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  the  fostering  of  Art,  the  sheltering  and  encourage- 
ment of  Learning,  and  for  her  many  great,  charitable, 
philanthropic,  and  missionary  enterprises.  In  all  ages  the 
most  illustrious  of  painters,  poets,  sculptors,  architects, 
musicians,  and  singers  have  owned  her  sway;  her  gifted 
theologians  have  had  few  compeers  elsewhere  in  vastness  of 
knowledge,  subtilty  of  argumentation,  and  constructive 
ability ;  with  her  magnificent  churches,  and  sumptuous  and 
sensuous  services,  she  has  lifted  the  head  and  figure  of 
Christ  high  above  the  "  house  of  Belial,"  and  thus  commanded 
respect  for  Christianity,  even  where  she  did  not  win  obedience 
nor  inspire  reverence  ;  and  to  this  day,  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  still  the  largest,  the  most  widely  spread,  and  the  most 
persistently  active  of  all  the  many  Churches  that  profess  the 
holy  and  ever-adorable  name  of  Christ.  Protestantism  has 
yet  much  to  learn  from  Roman  Catholicism,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  may  learn  much  from  Protestantism, — the  one 
to  emulate  the  other  in  corporate  unity  and  in  works  of 
charity,  and  the  other  to  give  freer  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  political  life  and  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  are 
distinctive  glories  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  the  secret 
of  the  marvellous  success  that  has  marked  the  career  of  the 
Protestant  nations ;  while  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
speedy  or  distant  evangelisation  of  the  whole  earth  depends 
upon  nothing  so  much,  under  God's  providence,  as  upon  the 
future  character,  career,  and  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

PAGAN   AND   CHRISTIAN    ITALY   CONTRASTED. 

Vast  as  are  the  changes  that  have  passed  over  Italy 
since  Paganism  was  supplanted  by  Christianity,  evidences 
are  not  lacking  to  show  that  the  Italians  still  retain  their 
ancient  reverence  for  religion,  and  engage  as  devoutly  in 
the  rites  of  their  faith,  as  did  ever  their  more  renowned 
ancestors.  To  some  it  may  seem,  as  if  Roman  Catholicism 
were  in  many  respects  only  Paganism,  in  another  form  and 
under  another  name  ;  Scottish  Christians  may  regard  with 
little  favour  a  form  of  Christianity,  in  which  ritual  bulks  so 
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largely  to  the  seeming  exclusion  of  spiritual  religion,  and  in 
which  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  allowed  to  usurp,  and 
sometimes  to  override,  the  clear  and  plain  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  few  will  not  admit  that 
for  the  Christian  Religion  (as  the  Italians  understand  it)  the 
Church  of  Italy  has  done  services  as  great  as,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  Pagan  Emperors  of  Rome  did  for  the  civilisation 
of  Italy  and  of  much  of  Europe.  Exercising  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world  a  subtle  and  commanding  spiritual  control, 
and  receiving  the  unqualified  allegiance  and  unquestioning 
devotion  of  the  majority  of  professing  Christians  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  Italy 
as  its  headquarters  certainly  affords  an  impressive  spectacle, 
of  how  skilful  ecclesiastical  ambition  deftly  served  itself 
undisputed  heir  to  an  authority  over  human  affairs,  once  the 
unchallenged  possession  of  a  line  of  Imperial  Caesars,  as 
powerful  as  proud  ;  and  to  all  Christians  it  must  ever  be  a 
gratifying  and  consolatory  reflection  that,  when  persecution 
and  apostacy  drove  Christianity  from  the  Holy  Land,  it  was 
chiefly  in  fertile  and  beautiful  Italy  that  the  "  Bride  of 
Christ  "  found  a  refuge  and  a  home.  Whether  or  not  a 
Reformed  Roman  Catholic  Church  shall  yet  gather  within  her 
capacious  bosom  the  many  Churches  that  disown  both  her 
authority  and  her  doctrines,  and  thus  weld  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  firmly  together  religiously,  as  the  Caesars  of 
old  succeeded  in  welding  so  many  peoples  in  their  days 
both  politically  and  religiously — no  man  can  foretell ;  but 
this  at  least  is  a  certainty,  that  no  Christian  nation  deserves 
greater  gratitude  from  posterity  for  what  it  did  and  suffered, 
in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  than  does  the  Italian. 
Always  intensely  religious,  the  Italians  are  to  this  day  as 
religious  as  ever ;  and,  though  many  of  us  may  not  take 
Romanism  (any  more  than  Paganism)  for  our  spiritual 
guide,  few  will  deny  or  grudge  the  strength  of  its  influence 
and  the  splendour  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
NAPLES  TO  ROME. 

Leaving  Naples — The  Scenery  of  Campania — Capua — Teano 
— Aquino — Velletri —  First  Glimpse  of  Rome  —  The 
Campagna — A  rriving  in  Rome — First  Impressions  of  the 
City  and  of  Hotel  Life — A  Drive  through  Rome — The 
City  viewed  from  the  Janiculum. 

T  is  wonderful,  how  very  attached  one  often 
becomes  even  to  a  place,  where  one's  stay 
can  be  only  brief.  I  confess  to  having  felt 
this  subtle  power  of  attachment  growing 
stronger  in  its  influence  every  day  I  spent  in 
Naples ;  for  that  siren  city,  as  well  as  its 
most  historic  and  picturesque  environs,  is  exactly  of  the  kind 
to  fan  the  flame  of  fascination,  and  to  quicken  one's  desire  to 
linger  there  longer  than  one  really  can.  So  too,  the  glimpses 
I  had  got  of  the  out-of-doors  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  their  inner  life — of  their  intense 
belief  in  witchcraft — of  their  sumptuous  and  curious  funeral 
customs — of  their  passionate  and  universal  addiction  to 
gambling,  card-playing,  and  public  lotteries — of  their  con- 
stant wearing  of  all  kinds  of  charms,  to  avert  evil  and  the 
malign  influences  of  the  "  evil  eye  " — not  to  mention  the 
many  other  unique  features  of  Neapolitan  life  and  society, 
all  tended  to  add  zest  to  one's  experiences  during  a  visit  to 
Naples,  as  well  as  to  embitter  one's  heart  at  the  prospect  of 
having  to  tear  oneself  away  from  a  place,  so  lovely  and  so 
singularly  attractive ;  but  at  last,  the  inevitable  hour  came 
round,  when  I  had  to  turn  my  back  on  the  fair  city  by  the 
sea — Naples,  or  Parthenope  (as  its  early  inhabitants  named 
it,  after  the  reputed  Queen  of  the  Sirens,  whose  favourite 
haunt  was  the  neighbouring  sea-coast  and  islands). 

The  morning  of  my  departure  from  Naples  broke  warm 
and  bright,  and  bidding  my  genial  host  farewell  I  drove  off 
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to  the  early  train  for  Rome.  On  the  way  to  the  Station, 
the  only  interesting  sight  I  saw  was  an  infantry  regiment 
going  to  morning  drill,  but  very  far  from  soldierly  either  in 
uniform  or  in  marching.  Arriving  at  the  Station  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  I  was  not  going  to  get  out  of  Naples 
without  some  annoyance.  My  luggage  had  to  be  extricated 
from  among  the  "  Left  Luggage,"  and  my  ticket  to  be 
stamped  before  proceeding  further;  the  former  costing  2 
francs  30  centimes  for  registration  to  Rome,  and  calling  for 
the  services  of  six  self-engaged  porters,  for  whom  also  I  had 
to  pay.  As  for  my  ticket,  on  presenting  it  to  be  stamped, 
the  clerk  made  no  end  of  (to  me)  unintelligible  fuss  about  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  felt  more  inclined  to  give  anyone 
a  warm  character,  than  I  did  him.  At  last,  just  as  the  mail 
was  on  the  poin^  of  leaving,  my  ticket  was  returned ;  and  I 
hurried  into  the  nearest  carriage,  while  the  cry  of  "pronto  !  " 
(i.e.,  all  ready)  rang  through  the  Station,  and  the  guard's 
starting-horn  woke  the  echoes  of  the  great  terminus. 

THE   SCENERY   OF   CAMPANIA. 

The  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes,  when  clear  of  Naples, 
quickly  put  me  in  a  better  humour.  The  sun  was  rising  in 
great  splendour  behind  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  summit  of 
which  was  clouded  over  with  the  ever-picturesque  smoke  of 
the  volcano ;  while  exquisite  rose  and  rnauve  tints  suffused 
the  horizon,  and  far-off  shone  the  towering  peaks  of  the 
purple  Apennines  tipped  with  glistening  snow.  It  was 
pleasant,  also,  to  feel  that  one  was  at  last  fairly  on  the  way 
to  the  "  eternal  city,"  whose  name  had  been  familiar  from 
infancy,  and  whose  history  one  had  known  since  early  school 
days.  Then  I  began  to  speculate  on  what  Rome  would  be 
like,  and  how  it  would  impress  me  on  seeing  it ;  and  so  lost 
was  I  in  these  varied  thoughts,  and  in  writing  up  my  diary, 
that  for  a  time  I  took  scanty  notice  of  the  passing  scenery. 

The  country  between  Naples  and  Rome  (163  miles 
distant)  partakes  of  the  usual  character  of  Italian  scenery — 
fertile  valleys,  watered  by  more  or  less  imposing  streams — 
vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  gardens— verdant  meadows,  with 
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sheep,  goats,  cattle,  and  oxen  lazily  browsing  the  rich  and 
sweet  pasture — cities,  castles,  convents,  monasteries,  and 
churches  perched  aloft  on  cool  and  airy  mountains,  or 
clustering  along  their  foot  or  slope — and,  here  and  there, 
dark  pine-woods,  or  groves  of  luxuriant  chestnut  trees,  or 
shady  orchards  rich  in  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds.  The  principal 
places  one  passes  between  Naples  and  Rome  are  Caserta  (21 
miles),  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  (25  miles),  Teano  (42  miles), 
Aquino  Pontecorvo  (77  miles),  Ceprano  (87  miles),  Velletri 
(136  miles),  and  Marino  (152  miles,  or  n  miles  from  Rome). 

CAPUA. 

Prior  to  reaching  Caserta  (famous  for  its  hemp,  and  for 
its  royal  palace  with  fine  gardens),  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  are  the  old  Aqueduct  of  Naples  and  the  canals  near 
Acerra  (9  miles  from  Naples),  which  drain  the  marshes  there, 
and  which  then  stood  full  of  water — the  greenest  I  ever  saw. 
Caserta  is  a  large  town  with  30,000  people,  but  it  is  inferior 
in  interest  to  S.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetere  which  is  only  half 
its  size,  and  which  really  occupies  the.  site  of  Vulturnum 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Capua  of  the  Samnites.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  "Furculae  Caudinae  "  (the  Caudine  Forks),  a  gorge 
about  8  miles  south-east  of  Caserta,  that  the  Romans  were 
so  disastrously  defeated  (B.C.  321)  by  the  Samnites,  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke—  the  greatest  humiliation  ever 
inflicted  upon  the  almost  invincible  legions  of  Rome.  As  a 
city,  Capua,  the  "Corinth  of  Italy"  and  with  a  population 
of  300,000,  ranked  next  in  importance  to  Rome,  of  which  it 
was  the  southern  fortress  ;  and  when  captured  by  Hannibal 
(B.C.  216),  it  was  elevated  by  him  to  the  proud  dignity  of 
chief  city  of  Italy.  For  this  brief  glory,  it  paid  dearly  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Attacked  by  them,  Capua  fell  after  a 
lengthy  and  bloody  siege,  whereupon  its  senators  were  put 
to  death,  its  citizens  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  the 
majority  of  its  houses  razed  to  the  ground.  In  later  times, 
Julius  Caesar  did  much  to  restore  its  former  prosperity  and 
importance,  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  fertile  district ;  but 
the  cityr  after  suffering  severely  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths, 
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Vandals,  and  Lombards,  finally  perished  at  the  hands  of  the 
fierce  Saracens,  in  the  VHIth  century.  All  that  remains  of 
its  ancient  splendour  is  its  magnificent  amphitheatre — the 
largest  and  finest  in  Italy;  and,  while  Capua  was  of  old  a 
famous  training-school  for  gladiators,  to-day  it  can  boast  of 
possessing  the  largest  and  strongest  garrison  in  the  land. 

TEANO,   AQUINO,   AND   VELLETRI. 

The  train  did  not  make  any  stoppage  till  reaching 
Teano,  where  I  stepped  out  for  a  stroll  along  the  platform, 
and  bought  some  large  and  juicy  oranges  from  an  amusing 
and  portly  old  woman,  wearing  a  sun-shade  of  extraordinary 
dimensions.  Teano  (anc.  Teanum  Sidicinum)  formerly 
ranked  next  to  Capua,  as  a  Campanian  city,  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  gruesome  and  untimely  murder  of  the  Capuan 
Senators  (B.C.  211),  who  were  imprisoned  at  Teano,  till  news 
of  what  was  to  be  their  fate  should  arrive  from  Rome.  After 
Teano  comes  Aquino  (anc.  Aquinum),  where  Juvenal,  the 
great  and  eloquent  Latin  satirist — the  "  Aquinean  Sage  " — 
was  born  (A.D.  55) ;  then  Ceprano,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Liris,  formerly  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Old  Papal 
States  ;  and  after  it  Velletri,  on  the  site  of  Velitrce  of  the 
Volscians,  and  famed  for  its  many  wars  with  the  Romans, 
its  sufferings  under  the  Lombards,  and  as  the  Episcopal  See 
of  the  Cardinal  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College  at  Rome. 
Beyond  Velletri  a  great  iron  viaduct  crosses  a  deep  ravine, 
and  leads  into  a  lava-field  through  which  the  train  passes, 
leaving  on  the  right  Civita  Lavinia  (anc.  Lanuvium).  Next 
comes  Marino,  also  surrounded  by  vast  lava-beds  from  the 
long  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  from  which 
one  gets  a  first  glimpse  of  the  flat,  treeless,  and  malarious 
Campagna  or  district  surrounding  Rome. 

THE    CAMPAGNA   AND    ROME. 

As  the  train  rapidly  approached  the  great  city  of  its 
destination,  I  peered  eagerly  out  of  the  open  carriage 
windows,  so  as  to  secure  an  early  and  first  glimpse  of  the 
seven-hilled  city.  As  I  did  so,  I  caught  sight  on  my  left  of 
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a  long  row  of  tombs  and  monuments  (prominent  among  them 
that  of  Csecilia  Metella),  which  I  knew  well  must  be  those 
that  line  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, — that  of  old  connected 
Rome  with  Southern  Italy,  and  along  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  travelled  to  Rome  a  prisoner  so  many  centuries  ago ; 
next  came  into  view  a  long  line  of  lofty  arches,  all  that 
remains  of  the  famous  Aqueduct  (42  miles  long)  built  by  the 
Emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  (A.D.  38-52),  to  convey  water 
from  Subiaco  to  the  city  for  the  Imperial  table;  and  then, 
after  crossing  another  Aqueduct  (Acqua  Felice,  built  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1587,  and  which  supplies  Rome  daily 
with  21,632  cubic  metres  of  water,  or  4|  million  gallons — a 
cubic  metre  being  equal  to  nearly  220  gallons),  the  train 
swept  northwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  in  through 
an  archway  in  the  wall  near  the  S.  Maria  Maggiore  Gate,  and 
at  last  into  the  magnificent  Railway  Terminus,  quite  close  to 
where,  in  the  brave  days  of  old,  lay  the  camp  of  the  Praetorian 
Guard — the  flower  of  the  Roman  soldiery. 

ARRIVING    IN    ROME. 

The  moment  I  alighted  from  the  train,  "  Cook's  man  " 
accosted  me.  The  agent  at  Naples  had  evidently  apprised 
him  to  be  on  the  outlook, — I  suppose,  for  a  tall  and  lean 
figure  ;  at  all  events,  "  Cook's  man  "  quickly  took  me  in  charge, 
and  with  much  civility  accompanied  me  to  my  Pension  (or 
boarding-house),  in  the  Via  Sistina  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  As 
we  drove  thither,  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  in  a  city,  far  more 
cosmopolitan  and  much  more  modern  in  its  character  than 
Naples, — the  streets  being  far  better  lighted  and  paved,  the 
people  more  prepossessing  at  first  sight,  and  an  air  every- 
where of  strenuous  life.  On  reaching  the  Pension  I  received 
a  hearty  and  refreshing  English  welcome,  and  chose  a  room 
on  the  topmost  floor  which  commanded  the  whole  city.  My 
first  instinct  was  to  look  out  upon  Rome  from  the  windows, 
and,  as  I  did  so,  my  eyes  at  once  lighted  upon  the  grand  and 
imposing  dome,  which  I  knew  marked  the  situation  of  S. 
Peter's  Cathedral.  Yes !  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it  ; 
its  vastnes?,  its  solemn  majesty,  the  great  pile  of  buildings 
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above  which  it  towered,  at  once  satisfied  me  that  I  was  at 
length  face  to  face  with  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of 
Christendom,  and  at  last  to  be  numbered  for  some  weeks 
among  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  thought  put  fresh  life  into 
a  jaded  traveller,  and,  when  the  gong  for  lunch  sounded,  sent 
him  downstairs,  with  a  firm  determination  to  fortify  himself 
vigorously  for  the  coming  campaign  of  illustrious  sight-seeing. 

HOTEL   LIFE    IN    ROME. 

The  Pension  of  my  choice  proved  well-chosen.  I  found 
in  it  most  agreeable  people,  chiefly  English  and  American, 
— the  latter  (as  usual)  highly  vivacious,  and  enthusiastically 
patriotic.  To  me,  it  was  also  an  immense  enjoyment  to  once 
more  taste  English  dishes,  for  I  had  for  months  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere  hardly  ever  been  fed  on  anything  but 
foreign,  fantastic,  and  frivolous  fare.  With  solid  English 
food  to  partake  of,  and  a  bracing  and  appetising  climate  to 
whet  one's  appetite  for  it,  the  prospect  opened  up  before  me 
of  thoroughly  enjoying  Rome  ;  and  so,  it  was  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  that  I  attacked  and  finished  my  first  meal  in 
the  Eternal  City. 

A   DRIVE    THROUGH    THE    CITY. 

Lunch  over,  I  at  once  took  the  good  advice  proffered 
me  to  hire  a  carriage  in  the  Piazza,  di  Spagni  adjoining  the 
Pension,  and  to  drive  through  the  city  to  the  Janiculum 
Hill,  from  which  a  particularly  fine  and  general  view  of 
Rome  is  got.  On  the  way  thither.  I  passed  in  succession 
through  the  Via  Condotti,  and  the  Corso  (the  principal  street 
of  Rome), — then  past  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Capitol,  the 
Forum  Romanum,  the  grim  and  massive  old  Colosseum — past 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the 
Palatine  Hill, — past  the  beautiful,  circular,  and  pillared 
Temple  of  Vesta  to  the  narrow,  yellow,  and  muddy  Tiber — 
across  it  by  the  Ponte  Rotto  (a  handsome  iron  suspension 
bridge,  spanning  the  river  close  to  where  the  old  ^Emilian 
Bridge  had  stood),  and  along  its  right  bank, — and  then,  up 
the  celebrated  and  steep  Hill  of  the  Janiculum. 
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ROME    FROM    THE   JANICULUM. 


Not  while  life  lasts  can  I  forget  the  first  bird's-eye  view 
I  got  of  the  Eternal  City,  from  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum, 
just  above  the  glorious  gardens  of  the  Corsini  Palace,  and 
within  two  hours  of  setting  foot  in  Rome.  Standing  on 
that  lofty  eminence,  I  saw  all  Rome  spread  out  before  me, — 
Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  Rome  on  the  left 
bank, — Old  Rome,  and  New  Rome, — Primitive,  Republican, 
and  Imperial  Rome, — Rome,  the  once  splendid  capital  of  the 
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Caesars, — Rome,  over  which  the  Popes  had  ruled  with  varying 
degrees  of  authority,  benefit,  and  magnificence, — and  Rome, 
once  more  a  kingly  city,  and  now  the  flourishing  capital  of  a 
United  Italy;  and  I  must  confess  that,  suffused  by  the  soft, 
half-rosy,  half-golden  light  of  a  winter  afternoon,  the  view 
was  one  well-fitted  to  stir  the  soul  of  an  admiring  artist,  as 
well  as  to  delight  and  astonish  the  senses  of  even  a  passing 
pilgrim,  like  myself.  With  a  rapid  sweep  of  the  eyes  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city,  then  to  either  side  of  it, 
and  last  of  all  to  the  distant  horizon,  I  photographed  deep 
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and  clear  upon  the  invisible  tablets  of  my  memory,  for  future 
preservation  and  for  delightful  recall  in  after  days,  the 
wondrous,  varied,  and  impressive  panorama  Rome  presents 
of  houses,  walls,  gates,  bridges,  arches,  churches,  palaces, 
fountains,  gardens,  trees,  streets,  squares,  lanes,  columns, 
obelisks,  temples,  domes,  spires,  and  ruins, — with  the  narrow, 
winding,  and  silver-streaked  Tiber  girdling  it  towards  the 
foreground  of  the  view,  and  the  great  Cathedral  and  Palace 
of  the  Pope  on  this  side  of  the  river,  sitting  sentinel-like  on 
the  north-western  hill.  So  too,  when  I  looked  more  closely 
at  the  radiant  and  spacious  scene  before  me,  I  easily 
identified  the  most  prominent  and  well-known  objects  in 
Rome, — such  as  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  S.  Peter's  and  the 
Vatican,  the  Pantheon,  the  Capitol,  the  Aracceli,  the  Forums, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  ruined  Palaces 
of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Pincian  Gardens,  the 
Arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine,  and  the  Colosseum, — all  of 
which,  and  many  more,  it  was  to  be  my  delight  to  visit  at 
leisure  afterwards,  and  in  so  doing  to  find  how  truly  Rome 
deserves  all  that  her  most  enthusiastic  admirers  have  ever 
said  of  her  beautiful  charms,  or  poets  sung  in  praise  of  her 
unrivalled  and  undying  glory.  I  counted,  also,  all  the  hills 
which  Servius  Tullius  (B.C.  578-534),  the  sixth  King  of  Rome, 
had  enclosed  with  his  walls — Palatine,  Aventine,  Capitoline, 
Caelian,  Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal, — and  which  gave 
the  famous  city  the  title  of  "  seven-hilled  "  ;  while,  in  addition 
to  these,  I  noted  the  three  other  hills, — Pincian,  Marian, 
and  Vatican, — which  Rome  has  of  late  enclosed  in  her 
widening  embrace,  and  has  now  almost  entirely  covered  over 
with  houses,  palaces,  gardens,  and  public  buildings. 

Descending  the  Janiculum,  I  drove  home  past  S.  Peter's 
Cathedral,  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  the  Pantheon  of 
Agrippa,  feeling  that  I  had  already  learned  something  of 
Rome, — something  to  remember,  and  something  to  profit  by. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
ROME. 

The  Situation  of  Rome — Its  Founding — Its  History — How  the 
City  grew  in  extent  and  splendour — Old  and  New  Rome 
— The  Hills  of  Rome — The  Walls  and  Gates — The 
Streets  and  Squares — The  Roman  Roads — The  Tiber 
and  its  Bridges — The  Water  Supply — The  Baths  and 
Fountains — The  Palaces  and  Museums — The  Theatres, 
Circuses ,  Porticoes,  and  Gardens — The  Obelisks — The 
Climate  of  Rome — The  Government  of  the  City — Its 
Sieges — Its  Garrison — Ancient  Rome. 

JO  ME, — known  to  its  earliest  as  well  as  to  its 
present  inhabitants  as  "  Roma,"  and  so 
named  either  from  Romulus,  its  reputed 
founder,  or  from  the  Greek  word  rome  (i.e., 
strength),  or,  according  to  Professor  Lanciani, 
from  rumen,  a  river, — stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Tiber,  the  largest  of  all  the  Italian  rivers,  about 
16  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Ostia.  It  is  comparatively  well 
situated  for  being  the  capital  of  Italy,  seeing  that  it  is  distant 
only  163  miles  from  Naples,  196  from  Florence,  378  from 
Venice,  405  from  Milan,  311  from  Genoa,  and  414  from 
Turin  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it  is  within 
1195  miles  of  London,  907  of  Paris,  1746  of  Lisbon,  1223  of 
Madrid,  1048  of  Berlin,  840  of  Vienna,  2138  of  Constantinople, 
and  2239  of  St.  Petersburg,  makes  it  easy  of  access  from 
other  European  capitals.  One  of  the  oldest,  and  once  the 
most  powerful,  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  the  "  Dictator  of 
Europe,"  Rome  still  retains  a  magnetic  fascination  for  the 
world — as  a  city  whose  history  is  more  closely  interwoven 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  human  race  than  any  other,— a 
city,  in  which  were  gathered  all  the  single  threads  of  ancient 
history,  and  from  which  have  issued  all  the  threads  of 
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modern  history  ;  and,  year  by  year,  she  attracts  to  her  gates 
the  eager  footsteps  of  all  who  aspire  to  the  reputation  of 
being  travelled,  or  to  the  possession  of  a  liberal  education. 
Though  the  city  is  in  many  respects  only  a  shadow  of  her 
former  greatness,  and  has  had  to  yield  the  palm  of  pre- 
eminence and  of  power  to  cities  once  her  vassals,  no  city 
(save  Jerusalem)  can  vie  with  Rome  in  historical  celebrity, 
antiquarian  interest,  and  ecclesiastical  importance  ;  and  to- 
day, as  the  seat  of  the  Papacy  (even  as  from  the  Illrd  to  the 
XVIth  century  she  was  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church),  Rome  governs  spiritually  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  mankind  than  she  ever  governed  politically, — 
when  the  impregnable  citadel  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  im- 
perious centre  of  political  power.  She  may  have  no  Acropolis 
such  as  adorned  Athens,  and  no  Golgotha  such  as  hallows 
Jerusalem,  but  Rome  is  the  "Jerusalem  of  Latin  Christianity," 
and  the  Vatican  Hill  (as  the  reputed  place  of  S.  Peter's 
martyrdom  head  downward)  her  "Calvary";  and,  notwith- 
standing the  many  disastrous  eclipses  her  fame  has  suffered, 
by  her  marvellous  revival  in  recent  years,  she  gives  ever- 
growing proofs  of  her  just  right  to  the  proud  title  of  "  Eternal 
City."  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  of  this  city  S. 
Paul,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wrote  (Acts  xix.  21), 
— "After  I  have  been  there  (Jerusalem)  /  must  also  see  Rome" 
—  his  heart  filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  carry  the  glorious 
gospel  into  the  world's  capital,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power 
and  splendour,  as  well  as  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
sensualism,  idolatry,  and  irreligion,  from  which  the  divine 
power  of  Christianity  alone  could  rescue  it — and  did. 

THE    FOUNDING    OF    ROME. 

According  to  classical  historians,  Rome  was  founded  on 
2ist  April,  B.C.  753,  i.e.,  about  the  time  Isaiah  began  his 
prophecies,  or  431  years  after  the  Trojan  War,  250  years 
after  Solomon  dedicated  his  famous  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
150  years  after  Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished,  or  100  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  The 
story  is  that  Amulius,  brother  of  Numitor,  having  usurped 
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the  Kingdom  of  Alba  Longa  in  Central  Italy  (of  which 
Numitor  was  the  rightful  ruler),  ordered  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  twin-sons  of  Rhea  Silvia  (Numitor's  daughter), 
by  Mars  the  god  of  war,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  but 
that  the  boys  floating  down  the  stream  were  cast  ashore  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Palatine  Hill,  there  suckled  by  a 
kindly  she-wolf,  and  finally  rescued  from  her  risky  and 
romantic  care  by  a  shepherd  named  Faustulus.  Brought  up 
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by  him  and  his  wife  Laurentia,  the  boys  duly  restored  their 
grandfather  Numitor  to  his  throne,  put  to  death  Amulius, 
and  resolved  to  found  a  city  where  they  had  been  rescued. 
Quarrelling,  however,  as  to  where  exactly  the  new  city 
should  stand  (on  the  Palatine  or  Aventine  Hills),  Romulus 
killed  Remus ;  and  to  the  former  thus  fell  the  building  of  the 
city,  which  he  named  after  himself — Roma,  of  which  at  the 
age  of  18  he  became  the  first  King,  and  the  circuit  of  whose 
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walls  he  is  said  to  have  traced  with  a  brazen  ploughshare, 
drawn  by  a  white  cow  and  a  snow-white  bull.  Thus  opened 
the  history  of  the  future  Metropolis  of  the  World. 

ITS  HISTORY. 

The  city  founded,  it  next  became  necessary  to  people  it. 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this,  however,  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  opposition  of  the  older  and  neighbouring  cities,  which 
refused  to  give  their  women  in  marriage  to  the  miscellaneous 
settlers  and  many  fugitives  from  justice,  who  had  flocked 
to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  protection  and  privileges  conferred 
upon  them  by  Romulus;  but,  fortunately,  fertility  of  resource 
was  not  lacking  in  the  young  ruler.  He  resolved  to  hold  a 
great  festival,  and  cordially  invited  the  neighbouring  Sabines 
to  attend.  This  they  did  in  large  numbers ;  then,  at  a  given 
signal,  each  gallant  Roman  forcibly  possessed  himself  of  a 
resisting  bride,  whom  he  carried  to  his  home — an  event 
known  historically  as  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines."  As  might 
be  expected,  the  Sabines  keenly  resented  this  cruel  ruse, 
though  helpless  to  avenge  it.  The  fortunate  result  was  an 
alliance,  and  the  selection  of  the  "  Forum  "  as  a  market-place 
and  meeting-ground  for  the  rival  peoples,  who  occupied  the 
Hills  on  either  side  of  it — the  Romans  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Sabines  the  Quirinal.  Some  years  later,  upon  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  Romulus,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  it 
was  given  out  that  his  father  Mars  had  called  him  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  Romans  thereafter  regarded  him  as  a  god — Quirinus. 

Under  the  successors  of  Romulus  (who  had  taught  the 
Romans  the  arts  of  war), —  Numa  Pompilius  (B.C.  715-672), 
who  gave  Rome  the  first  of  her  laws  and  religion, — Tullus 
Hostilius  (B.C.  672-640),  who  added  to  her  area  and  power, 
especially  by  conquering  the  neighbouring  town  of  Alba,  the 
fate  of  which  was  decided  by  the  celebrated  conflict  of  the 
three  Roman  brothers  Horatii  with  the  three  Alban  brothers 
Curiatii,— Ancus  Martius  (B.C.  640-616),  who  subdued  many 
Latin  cities, — Tarquinius  Priscus  (B.C.  616-578),  who  founded 
the  Capitol  and  whose  reign  was  hampered  by  patrician 
quarrels, — Servius  Tullius  (B.C.  578-534),  who  in  550  gave 
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the  Romans  his  famous  political  institutions, — and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  (B.C.  534-509),  who  murdered  Tullius  his  father-in- 
law,  and  who  (a  great  warrior  and  tyrant)  was  finally  expelled 
the  city, — Rome  grew  in  power  and  importance ;  but  when, 
on  the  fall  of  the  Kings,  the  State  became  a  Republic  under 
the  rule  of  Dictators,  Praetors,  or  Consuls,  the  progress  of 
Rome  was  seriously  hindered  by  the  internecine  struggles  of 
the  nobles  and  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  city  was 
independent  till  B.C.  494,  when  the  Etruscans  sacked  and 
burned  it.  Then  came  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus  (390)  ;  and  the  Conquest  of  the  Latins  (338), 
followed  by  that  of  the  Samnites  (290),  which  raised  Rome 
to  the  front  rank  among  Italian  cities  ;  the  expulsion  from 
Italy  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  in  Greece  (275)  ;  the  bitter 
War  with  Carthage  (264-241),  the  War  with  the  renowned 
Hannibal  (219-202),  the  Conquest  of  the  East  (200-160),  and 
of  Spain  (150)  ;  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146),  the 
Jugurthine  War  (111-106),  and  the  Civil  War  (88-82);  and 
after  that  the  Wars  of  Julius  Caesar  (58-44),  one  of  the  ablest 
soldiers  and  most  graphic  historians  Rome  ever  produced. 

I  cannot  enlarge,  here,  upon  the  well-known  and  heroic 
history  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  conquests  extended  even  to 
Britain  [Agricola's  hardy  troops  are  believed  to  have  marched 
northwards  beyond  Aberdeen  (A.D.  84)  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth] ;  nor  can  I  detail  the  troubled  period  of  theTrium- 
virates.  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  the  decisive  Battle 
of  Actiurn  (B.C.  31),  when  the  sceptre  of  Roman  Imperialism 
passed  into  the  firm  and  illustrious  hands  of  Octavianus, 
nephew  of  the  great  Julius.  Thereafter,  Rome  became  an 
Imperial  City  under  the  sway  of  a  line  of  Emperors  varying 
in  ability  and  in  virtue,  and  who  each  in  his  own  way  added  to 
her  power  and  splendour  ;  and  under  them  was  constructed 
the  most  of  that  which  added  so  much  lustre  to  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  city.  But,  when  the  Roman  Empire 
at  last  parted  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  (A.D. 
364),  and  Europe  began  to  awake  to  political  life, — as  a 
natural  result,  Rome  decayed  in  importance  as  well  as  in 
power ;  nor  did  the  supplanting  of  the  Emperor  by  a  Pope 
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suffice  to  arrest  the  process  of  decay.  Despite  the  ability 
with  which  many  of  the  Popes  governed  Rome,  and  despite 
the  lavishness  with  which  they  strove  to  adorn  the  city,  from 
the  Middle  Ages  down  to  comparatively  modern  times,  Rome 
sank  lower  and  lower  ;  and  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  her 
fortunes  have  brightened,  and  an  arrestment  been  success- 
fully laid  upon  that  downward  tendency  which  threatened 
her  at  one  time  with  total  extinction.  But  for  the  creation 
of  a  United  Italy  and  the  making  of  Rome  its  capital,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  of  the  Caesars  must  have 
become  comparatively  as  unimportant,  as  alas!  is  the  city  of 
David — Jerusalem — once  the  capital  of  Judaism,  and  now 
only  a  second-rate  city  of  a  despised  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

THE    EXTENSION    AND    ADORNMENT    OF    ROME. 

At  first,  Rome — "  Roma  Quadrata,"  as  it  is  called  by 
Tacitus  (Annals  xii.  24.) — consisted  only  of  the  houses, 
probably  of  wattle  and  of  rude  construction,  erected  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  by  the  people  who  flocked  from  neighbouring 
cities,  attracted  by  the  favourable  situation  of  Rome  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  River  Tiber,  and  by  the  protection 
afforded  to  fugitives  who  would  there  be  safe  from  capture, 
or  punishment  by  those  whom  they  had  wronged.  When 
the  Sabines  settled  and  built  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  (opposite 
to  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  which  Romulus  had  founded  his 
town),  the  first  impulse  was  given  to  that  marvellous  extension 
and  increase,  which  gave  Rome  in  after  days  such  renown 
and  importance ;  and  as  a  result  the  city,  extended  by 
Servius  Tullius  to  the  Caelian  and  Esquiline  Hills,  grew  and 
flourished  till,  at  the  close  of  the  Kingly  Period,  and  especially 
through  the  sumptuous  liberality  which  marked  the  reigns 
of  Kings  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  his  successor  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  Rome  far  exceeded  the  boundaries  marked  out  for 
her  by  the  Wall  of  Romulus.  It  was  then  that  the  great 
Servian  Wall  was  built,  embracing  in  its  sweep  most  of  the 
ground  on  which  modern  Rome  stands,  and  remains  of  the 
ramparts  of  which  are  yet  visible  beside  the  Central  Railway 
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Station.  So  too,  during  the  Kingly  Period  were  erected 
Rome's  oldest  buildings  (of  some  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant), — viz.,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
the  Circus  Maximus  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  Hills, 
the  Career  Mamertinus  (Mamertine  Prison  or  Tullianum), 
and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (or  Great  Sewer)  constructed  to 
drain  the  swampy  ground  of  the  Forum,  and  the  outfall  of 
which  (the  oldest  arches  in  Rome)  into  the  Tiber  is  visible 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  The  archway  of  this  Sewer  (still  in 
use)  consists  of  three  rows  of  immense  blocks  of  tufa,  joined 
without  cement  with  pieces  of  travertine. 

As  it  was  left  by  the  Kings,  Rome  continued  much  the 
same  under  the  Consuls, — down  at  least  to  its  capture  and 
sack  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  (B.C.  390),— save  that  the 
great  Aqueduct  of  Appius  Claudius  was  built  (312),  and  the 
Via  Appia  or  great  road  from  Rome  to  Southern  Italy. 
Thereafter,  a  new  city  began  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  but  not  a  city  excelling  the  earlier  one,  either  in  grandeur 
of  architecture  or  in  excellence  of  arrangement;  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  houses  were  hastily  constructed  of  brick,  the  streets  left 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  no  attempt  made  at  general 
embellishment.  Besides,  the  extraordinary  distress  that  pre- 
vailed, during  the  contests  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
for  supreme  control  of  the  civil  government,  was  anything 
but  favourable  to  city  improvements  ;  while,  in  addition,  the 
attention  of  Rome  had  to  be  kept  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
ever-watchful  enemies  outside  her  walls,  who  jealously  envied 
her  growing  power,  and  were  only  too  anxious  to  impede  her 
expansion.  In  fact,  even  at  the  close  of  the  Punic  War 
(202),  Rome  had  not  outgrown  the  bounds  of  the  old  Servian 
Wall ;  but,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage  (146),  and 
especially  when  the  rising  and  extending  Empire  began  to 
feel  the  quickening  influences  of  contact  with  Grecian  art 
and  Oriental  luxury  and  magnificence,  an  era  of  embellish- 
ment set  in,  such  as  reached  a  climax  only  so  late  as  the 
close  of  the  last  pagan  century.  Nobles  eagerly  vied  with 
each  other  in  erecting  splendid  palaces,  a  magnificent  Law 
Court  (Basilica  Portia, — built  by  the  celebrated  Censor  Marcus 
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Porcius  Cato,  B.C.  184)  graced  the  Forum,  and  on  every  side 
Rome  extended  her  area  and  improved  her  appearance. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus, 
nephew  of  the  great  Julius  (who  himself  entertained  large 
and  proud  ideas  for  glorifying  Rome),  that  a  real  and  general 
forward  step  was  taken  towards  making  Rome  more  worthy 
of  her  commanding  position  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  of  giving  her  that  architectural  adornment  she  was 
capable  of  showing  to  such  good  advantage.  But,  when 
Augustus  assumed  the  purple,  vast  changes  at  once  occurred. 
Dividing  the  city  into  14  districts  (regiones), — it  is  now 
divided  into  6  wards, — the  great  Emperor  set  about  adorning 
it  with  temples  and  other  edifices  of  extraordinary  splendour, 
discarding  brick  and  tufa  for  marble,  and  employing  every 
means  at  his  command  to  add  to  the  magnificence  and  fame 
of  his  capital.  Works  of  much  splendour  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the  Basilica 
Julia,  the  Domus  Augustana  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Forum 
of  Augustus,  and  the  Temple  of  Mars,  were  carried  out,  in 
addition  to  82  Temples  restored  by  him ;  broad  streets  paved 
with  lava  were  laid  out ;  pillared  temples  reared  their  grace- 
ful heads  on  every  side ;  the  city  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  police,  and  even  of  a  fire-brigade ;  the  army  was  re- 
organised;  and  baths,  palaces,  and  circuses  were  built,— so 
much  so,  that  the  city  Augustus  found  of  brick  he  left  (as 
he  used  proudly  to  boast)  of  marble. 

The  Emperors,  who  succeeded  Augustus,  did  their  best 
to  carry  on  and  extend  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by 
him.  Particularly  was  this  so  with  Nero  (A.D.  54-68),  whose 
extravagant  taste  knew  neither  bridle  nor  bounds ;  while  the 
burning  of  Rome  (64),  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Christians  but 
laid  by  the  citizens  at  his  own  door,  gave  him  the  very 
opportunity  he  desired.  Rome  was  then  rebuilt  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  age ;  building,  formerly  haphazard,  was 
regulated  by  a  fixed  plan;  and  by  his  construction  of  a 
"  Golden  House"  (domus  aurea),  Nero  set  an  example  which 
others  eagerly  followed.  This  Palace,  covering  the  ground 
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where  the  Colosseum  now  stands,  and  extending  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Palatine  Hill  right  over  to  and  up  the  slopes  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  one  of  the  wonders  not  of  Rome  only, 
but  of  the  world — with  waterfalls  fed  by  aqueducts  50  miles 
long,  lakes  and  rivers  overshaded  by  dark  foliage,  harbours 
and  docks  for  the  imperial  galleys,  a  vestibule  with  a  bronze 
colossus  in  it  120  feet  high,  porticoes  3000  feet  long,  farms, 
vineyards,  pasture  lands,  and  grounds  full  of  fine  game,  zoo- 
logical and  botanical  gardens,  sulphur  baths  fed  by  springs 
12  miles  away  and  sea  baths  fed  by  water  from  the 
Mediterranean  16  miles  away,  thousands  of  columns  with 
gilt  metal  capitals,  thousands  of  statues  stolen  from  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  walls  encrusted  with  gems  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  banqueting  halls  with  ivory  ceilings,  rare  flowers  and 
precious  perfumes,  state  dining-rooms  with  spherical  ceilings 
in  ivory — so  cut  as  to  represent  the  constellated  skies,  and 
kept  moving  by  machinery.  On  taking  possession  of  this 
house,  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Nero  exclaimed, — "At 
last  I  am  lodged  like  a  man."  The  chief  subsequent  adorners 
of  Rome  were  Vespasian,  Titus  (the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem), 
and  Domitian,  who  built  the  Colosseum  and  the  still  standing 
Arch  of  Titus;  Trajan,  who  with  his  splendid  Forum  brought 
art  to  its  climax  in  the  Imperial  City;  Hadrian,  to  whom 
Rome  owed  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  and  the  Mau- 
soleum (now  S.  Angelo)  ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  Severus,  and 
Diocletian — not  to  speak  of  Aurelian,  who  built  the  Great 
Wall  (271-6)  by  which  the  city  is  still  chiefly  enclosed,  and 
which  was  completed  by  Probus,  as  well  as  restored  by 
Honorius,  Theoderic,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and  various  of  the 
Popes.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  close  of  the  IVth  century  Rome 
could  boast  of  454  parishes,  423  streets,  46,602  tenement 
houses,  1790  palaces,  1000  public  buildings,  250  temples,  10 
basilicas,  856  baths,  1352  fountains  on  the  streets,  28 
libraries,  2  circuses  for  600,000  people  and  2  theatres  for 
40,000,  36  triumphal  arches,  8  commons  or  campi  (green  open 
spaces  for  footraces  and  gymnastic  displays),  18  public  squares 
or  fora,  30  parks  and  gardens,  3890  bronze  statues,  and  as 
many  marble  ones  as  there  were  people,  i.e.,  one  million. 
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Under  the  Popes  Rome  had  a  varied  career,  due  partly 
to  barbarian  assaults  and  partly  to  imperial  feuds,  which 
necessitated  every  man  taking  care  of  his  own  life  and 
fortifying  his  own  house,  rather  than  adorning  and  fortify- 
ing the  city  as  a  whole  ;  but  there  were  several  Popes,  such 
as  Leo  IV.  (847-55),  who  deserve  much  credit  for  adorning 
and  strengthening  Rome.  Nevertheless,  hardly  had  the  city 
recovered  from  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians,  finally  beaten 
off  by  Pope  John  X.  (914-28),  than  a  new  arrestment  was  put 
upon  its  progress  by  the  unhappy  Papal  Schism  (1308-78), 
during  which  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Avignon 
in  France,  and  Rome  became  a  prey  to  Guelphs,  Ghibellines, 
Neapolitans,  Germans,  Orsinis,  and  Colonnas, — a  state  of 
matters  ended  only  by  the  return  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  to  his 
capital  in  1378,  and,  after  a  Second  Papal  Schism  (1378-1447), 
by  the  restoring  efforts  of  powerful  Papal  rulers  like  Nicholas 
V.,  Julius  II.,  and  Leo  X.  Last  of  all,  when  the  celebrated 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90)  assumed  the  tiara,  Rome  finally 
revived,  and  began  to  acquire  under  him  and  his  successors 
much  of  the  appearance  she  so  proudly  presents  to-day. 
What  the  population  of  the  city  was,  one  can  scarcely  say 
definitely ;  but  it  is  considered  by  authorities  to  have  been 
from  i£  to  2  millions  in  the  Imperial  Epoch,  750,000  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  284),  and  20,000  in  the  time  of 
Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes  (1347);  while,  at  the  present 
day,  it  has  risen  from  240,000  in  1872  to  484,061  in  1897,  and 
is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  Whatever  it  really  was  in 
its  most  splendid  days,  it  seems  to  have  varied  much  from 
the  Illrd  century — numbering  300,000  in  A.D.  335,  20,000  in 
1377,  114,000  in  1639,  153,000  in  1800,  226,000  in  1870,  and 
(as  I  have  said)  484,061  in  1897. 

OLD    AND    NEW    ROME. 

It  is,  however,  within  the  present  generation  that  Rome 
has  revived  most  of  all,  and  especially  since  (in  1870)  she 
became  the  capital  of  United  Italy  and  ceased  to  be  governed 
by  the  Pope.  On  all  hands  the  city  bears  evidences  of 
progress,  though  (one  must  candidly  admit)  in  some  respects 
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totally  detrimental  to  her  antiquities.      Massive   blocks   of 
plain  modern  dwelling-houses  contrast  ill  with  pillared  and 
sculptured  ancient  buildings;  it  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted, 
that  ruins  and  churches  of  vast  age  and  hallowed  associations 
are  made  to  perish  ignobly,  in   order   to   make  way  for  a 
modern  street,  house,  or  garden ;  a  prosaic  wall-embanked 
Tiber  is  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  turbid  and  yellow  river, 
that  used  to  glide  majestically  seawards  along   a  tortuous 
channel  flanked  by  sloping   grassy   banks  ;    electric   lamps, 
omnibuses,  tramcars,  and  bicycles  mercilessly  rob  Rome  of 
the  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  relentlessly  reduce  her  to 
the  common   level   of  mushroom  cities  of  present  century 
growth ;  railway  trains,  whirling  passengers  past  buildings, 
bridges,  churches,  arches,  and   fast  crumbling  masonry  of 
hoary  antiquity,  are  far  from  fitted  to  impress  a  visitor  with 
the  feeling  that  he  is  in  Rome  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  and 
Caesars  at  all ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  Rome  is  still  Rome, 
and  there  is  a  Rome  within  Rome — a  Rome  in  which,  while 
one  is  constantly  reminded  that  a  New  Rome  has  risen  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Old,  there  are  yet  on  all  hands  clear  and 
graphic   evidences  presented  of  the  glorious  buildings  that 
once  graced  the  city  of  the  Tarquins  and  of  the  Caesars,  and 
that  made  Rome  both  the  cynosure  and  the  envy  of  countless 
bygone  generations.    Even  to  see  Rome  as  she  is  to-day  is  a 
liberal  education,  to  live  in  Rome  is  to  live  over  again  (as  it 
were)  25  centuries  of  the  history  of  Europe — not  the  least 
illustrious  chapters  of  which  were  written  within  and  around 
the  Eternal  and  Imperial  City ;  and  though  recent  political 
changes   have  created  the  dismal  spectacle  of  Church  and 
State   arrayed  against   each  other  in  a  deadly  struggle  for 
supremacy,  and  King  and  Pope  regarding  each  other  with 
mortal   hatred,   yet  has  not  this  regrettable  and  deplorable 
situation  dimmed  to  any  degree  the  lustre  of  the  city,  nor 
quenched  the  fame  of  a  capital  once  subject  to  the  autocratic 
sway  of  the  Caesars,  and  from  which  the  haughty  successors 
of  S.  Peter,  the  reputed  First  Vicar  of  Christ,  formerly  ruled 
with  such  unquestioned  authority  and  limitless  influence  over 
a   United   Christendom.     To  Rome  still  flock  from   every 
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quarter  under  heaven  the  most  enthusiastic  devotees  of 
Religion,  the  most  accomplished  lovers  of  Art,  and  the  most 
careless  of  moneyed  seekers  after  a  life  of  mere  pleasure; 
and  in  her  picture  galleries,  libraries,  museums,  palaces, 
churches,  ruins,  monuments,  and  public  buildings  both 
ancient  and  modern,  Rome  possesses  treasures  of  unrivalled 
value,  charm,  interest,  antiquity,  and  magnificence. 

THE    HILLS    OF    ROME. 

The  City  of  Rome, — founded  by  Romulus  (B.C.  753)  and 
extended  and  added  to  by  succeeding  Kings,  Consuls, 
Emperors,  and  Popes,  till  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest,  hand- 
somest, most  populous,  and  most  prosperous  of  modern 
European  cities, — is  situated  (as  I  have  already  said)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
at  Ostia.  The  Tiber,  a  muddy-coloured  stream  about  340 
feet  broad  and  10  to  20  feet  deep,  and  of  old  famed  for  its  fish, 
traverses  the  city  with  three  wide  curves  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  the  larger  of  which  occupies  the  plain  (cine.  Campus 
Martius)  and  the  celebrated  seven  hills  on  the  eastern  or  left 
bank,  while  the  smaller  part,  called  the  Trastevere  and 
Vatican  or  Papal  Quarter,  occupies  the  western  or  right 
bank.  In  very  early  times  the  city  covered  only  the  most  of 
the  seven  hills — the  Campus  Martius  (300  acres  in  area) 
being  then  an  uninhabitable,  unhealthy,  and  swampy  district; 
but  during  the  Republican  Period,  and  especially  in  the 
Augustan  Age  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Campus 
Martius  came  to  be  largely  built  over  with  palatial  edifices, 
and  to  be  (as  it  still  is)  the  most  densely  populated  part  of 
Rome  and  the  part  fullest  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty 
streets.  Indeed,  it  was  in  Rome  on  the  Campus  Martius, 
i.e.,  from  the  Corso  (anc.  Via  Flaminia)  to  the  Tiber,  that 
there  were  built  of  old  the  famous  bridges,  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Forum  Boarium  or 
Cattle  Market,  the  Pantheon  and  Baths  of  Agrippa,  &c. ;  and 
it  is  there  that  one  finds  to-day  such  important  buildings  as 
the  Italian  Parliament  House,  the  General  Post-Office,  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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interesting  of  Roman  Churches — S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  to  that  famous  goddess  and 
guardian  deity  of  the  Romans  of  pagan  times. 

The  Hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
Rome  was  named  the  "  seven-hilled  city,"  are  (beginning  at 
the  north)  the  PINCIAN  (165  feet  high,  but  not  originally  a 
part  of  the  city),  much  frequented  by  visitors,  where  are  the 
beautiful  Pinoian  Gardens,  at  one  time  partly  the  garden  of 
the  historian  Sallust,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Trinita  dei  Monti, 
famous  for  the  singing  of  its  white-robed  nuns;  the  QUIRINAL 
(170  feet),  a  long  hill,  on  which  was  of  old  the  Temple  of 
Romulus  or  Quirinus,  with  Trajan's  Forum  at  its  foot,  and 
where  now  are  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  the  British 
Embassy,  and  the  Italian  Ministries  of  War  and  Finance  ; 
the  VIMINAL  (175  feet),  with  the  old  Praetorian  Camp,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Viminalis,  the  Baths  of  Olympia  and 
Diocletian  (now  partly  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli),  and  where  now  stands  the  Central  Railway 
Station  ;  the  ESQUILINE  (245  feet),  the  parks  region,  with 
the  ruins  of  Titus'  splendid  Baths  and  an  adjoining  cistern, 
and  the  famous  Churches  of  SS.  Maria  Maggiore,  Prassede, 
Pudentiana,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ;  the  C.ELIAN  (165 
feet),  the  largest,  longest,  and  most  irregular  of  all  the  seven 
hills,  the  barracks  region,  a  fever  haunt,  devastated  by  the 
Normans  of  Robert  Guiscard  (A.D.  1084),  where  stood  the 
Temple  of  Claudius,  and  on  which  now  are  to  be  found  the 
Military  Hospital,  the  Scala  Santa,  and  the  Churches  of  SS. 
Gregory,  Stefano  Rotondo,  Clement,  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  along 
with  the  Lateran  and  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme;  the  AVEN- 
TINE  (150  feet),  the  lowest  hill,  the  aristocratic  quarter,  where 
were  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  of 
Decius,  the  Temples  of  Diana,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  the 
Palace  of  Trajan;  and  the  PALATINE  (165  feet  high, and  a  square 
of  1,500  feet),  on  which  Romulus  founded  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  where  in  after  years  the  Roman  Emperors  reared  their 
stately  palaces,  whose  colossal  ruins  are  now  so  impressive 
even  in  their  decay  and  desolation, — Augustus,  his  Domus, 
Augustana,  burnt  in  the  time  of  Titus, — Tiberius,  his  Domus 
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Tiberiana  (connected  with  the  House  of  Augustus  by  under- 
ground passages  still  visible), — Caligula,  his  Domus  Gaiana — 
Nero,  a  House  also, — Domitian,  his  Gardens  of  Adonis, — the 
Flavian  Emperors,  the  State  Apartments  of  the  Mdes  Publicce 
(including  the  rebuilding  of  the  House  of  Augustus), — 
Hadrian,  the  Exhedra  of  the  Stadium, — and  Septimius  Severus, 
an  immense  range  of  buildings,  in  addition  to  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Commodus  (A.D.  191),  and 
erecting  Baths.  [On  this  hill  Cicero  had  a  house ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  present  ruins  are  innumerable  graffiti  or 
inscriptions.]  Last  of  all,  is  the  CAPITOLINE  (165  feet  high, 
and  close  to  the  Tiber),  the  least  extensive  but  historically 
most  important  of  all  the  Roman 
Hills,  where  of  old  stood  the 
famous  Capitol  (Arx),  and  the 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
and  of  Juno  Moneta — whose  sites 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Church 
and  Monastery  of  the  Aracoeli, 
&c.,  and  at  the  base  of  which  lie 
the  Forum  Romanum,  the  Fora 
of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Nerva, 
the  Tullianum  or  Mamertine 
Prison,  and  the  Church  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Carcere — the  reputed 
site  of  S.  Peter's  prison.  It  is  interesting  to  recall,  that  it 
was  upon  the  Area  Capitolina  (now  the  Piazza  or  Square) 
that  Romulus  is  supposed  to  have  founded  his  asylum  and 
made  a  place  of  assembly;  and  that  there  (B.C.  133),  when 
the  revolt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  suppressed,  the  blood  of 
Roman  citizens  ran  in  civil  war,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
like  water.  At  the  south-west  point  of  this  hill  now  stands 
the  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  erected  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  King  of 
Early  Rome,  and  consecrated  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  (B.C.  509).  This  magnificent  Temple,  800  feet  in 
circumference,  had  a  triple  colonnade  and  three  cella  or  niches 
containing  images  of  Jupiter  with  Juno  and  Minerva  to  his 
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right  and  left.    The  Temple,  burnt  down  (B.C  83)  during  the 
great    Civil   War,   arid    again   burnt    (A.D.    69)    during    the 
struggles  of  Vespasian  and  Vitellius  for  the  imperial  purple, 
was  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  ancient  Rome ;    and,  being 
grandly  restore%d  by  Domitian  (85),  it  lasted  till  455,  when 
the  Vandals  wrecked  it  and  robbed  it  of  its  gilded  bronze 
tiling.     Deserted  till  the  Xlth  century,  the  Capitoline  Hill 
became  again  the  centre  of  civic  government,  and  there  was 
the  residence  of  the  City  Prefect.     In  1341,  the  illustrious 
Italian  poet  Petrarch  was  crowned  in  the  great  Senate  Hall  of 
the  Palace,  which  in  1389  Pope  Boniface  IX.  made  a  fortress. 
The  Hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  popular 
quarter,  are  the  VATICAN    (206   feet),    on    which    stand    S. 
Peter's  Cathedral,  the  Papal  Palace,  and  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  or  Castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  and  the  JANICULUM  (297 
feet),   the   highest   of  all    the    Roman    Hills— called    also 
"  Montorio  "  (i.e.,  Monte  d'oro  or  Golden  Hill,  from  the  colour 
of  its  sand  or  ground),  and  named  Janiculum,  because  there 
stood  of  old  the  Temple  of  Janus.     This  Hill,  on  which  are 
a  monument  to  Garibaldi,  the  beautiful  Corsini  Palace  and 
Gardens,  and  the  celebrated  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
— built  on  the  spot  where  S.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
martyred  (?),  was  of  old  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Sub- 
lician  Bridge — the  scene  of  the  stirring  exploit  of  Horatius 
Codes   and   his   companions,   whom    Lord    Macaulay    has 
immortalised  in  his  famous  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome',  while  it 
was  upon  this  same  hill,  that  Lars  Porsena  of  Etruria  mar- 
shalled his  hosts  to  fight  for  Tarquin  against  the  Romans 
who  had  expelled  him,  and  that  the  gallant  Mucius  Scsevola 
showed  the  Tuscan  army  how  unflinchingly  a  Roman  could 
die  for  his  country.   I  may  add,  that  the  Janiculum  commands 
views  of  the  city  and  of  the  Campagna,  second  in  extent  and 
splendour  only  to  those  from  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  Cathedral. 

THE  WALLS   AND   GATES. 

Rome  has  been  fortified  at  least  seven  times— six  of  these 
fortifications  being  by  a  circuit  of  Walls,  and  the  last  or 
seventh  by  a  series  of  Forts.  The  FIRST  WALL  (of  Romulus) 
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was  probably  mostly  a  palisade  with  ditch  to  enclose  the 
houses  and  cattle  ;  but  there  have  been  found  at  the  west 
corner  of  the  Palatine  Hill  six  fragments  of  old  stone  walls, 
that  are  ascribed  to  Romulus.  The  SECOND  WALL  (of 
Servius  Tullius,  B.C.  578)  enclosed  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal 
Hills,  along  with  the  extensive  suburbs  that  had  grown 
up  on  the  Esquiline  and  Cselian  Hills,  as  well  as  on  the 
low  ground  adjoining  them — principally  the  residence  of 
strangers  and  of  conquered  captives.  The  remains  of  this 
Wall  (found  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  near  the  Central  Railway 
Station,  and  elsewhere)  show  it  to  have  been  of  a  very 
substantial  character  indeed,  consisting  of  rough  and  two- 
feet  high  blocks  of  yellow  tufa,  forming  a  wall  from  7  to  10 
feet  thick,  40  feet  high,  and  continued  across  valleys  and 
mounds  by  a  deep  ditch.  After  the  Fall  of  Carthage  (B.C. 
146),  the  Servian  Wall  was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  city,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
thereafter  any  wall  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  when  a  wall 
55  feet  high,  and  defended  by  381  towers  projecting  from  it 
at  a  distance  of  100  feet  apart,  was  erected.  This  THIRD 
WALL,  began  by  Aurelian  (A.D.  272),  completed  by  Probus 
(279),  and  afterwards  added  to  and  restored  by  Honorius, 
Theoderic,  Belisarius,  Narses,  and  various  of  the  Popes,  was 
constructed  of  triangular  bricks  and  fine  solid  marble  on  a 
concrete  foundation,  and  was  intended  to  ward  off  barbarian 
incursions.  Of  Aurelian's  Wall,  a  very  fine  portion  along 
with  a  tower  is  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  Pinciana  and 
the  Porta  Salaria>  The  FOURTH  WALL  (of  Honorius)  was 
completed  by  Stilicho,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Alaric 
(403-8),  and  of  it  three  Gates  survive — Tiburtina,  Praenestina, 
and  Portuensis.  Then  there  was  the  FIFTH  WALL  erected 
by  the  soldiers  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  (847-55),  to  defend  the 
Leonine  City  or  Vatican  from  the  furious  assaults  of  the 
Saracens.  This  Wall  was  50  feet  high,  12  thick,  and  fortified 
with  numerous  round  towers.  Thereafter,  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
(1623)  built  the  SIXTH  WALL,  a  grand  one  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Janiculum ;  and  last  of  all,  Rome  received  its  SEVENTH 
and  greatest  fortification  from  the  Italian  Government  (1870), 
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in  the  shape  of  18  outlying  Forts  armed  with  effective  artillery, 
stored  with  abundant  munitions  of  war  and  supplies  of  food, 
and  forming  a  defensive  circle  of  30  miles  round  the  city. 

The  Wall  of  modern  Rome,  largely  that  of  Aurelian, 
embraces  a  circuit  of  10  miles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  is  pierced  by  13  GATES.  These  are  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city  the  PORTA  DEL  POPOLO  (anc.  Flaminia),  built  in 
1561,  adorned  with  designs  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  forming 
the  main  northern  entrance  to  Rome  from  Tuscany,  Umbria, 
and  Northern  and  Eastern  Italy.  Through  this  Gate  (the 
two  side  arches  of  which  were  opened  up  in  1878)  came  Queen 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  to  embrace  the  Papal  Faith  in  1655.  Next  are  the 
PORTA  PINCIA  (anc.  Pinciana,  as  it  was  named  in  the  end  of 
the  IVth  century),  put  in  its  present  state  in  537  by  Belisarius 
the  gallant  defender  of  Rome  against  the  barbarians — hence 
known  also  as  Belisaria,  and  reopened  only  in  1888  ;  the 
PORTA  SALARA  (anc.  Salaria),  which  gives  out  the  very  ancient 
road  from  Rome  along  the  Tiber  banks  to  the  Sabine  country, 
—  a  Gate  restored  since  1870,  and  memorable  as  that  by 
which  Alaric  the  Goth  entered,  on  24th  August,  A.D.  410  ; 
and  the  PORTA  PIA  (anc.  Nornentana),  rebuilt  by  Pope  Pius 
IV.  in  1559,  leading  to  Nomentum,  decorated  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  adorned  by  two  round  towers, — the  Gate  through 
which  Nero  fled,  in  69,  barefooted,  to  escape  being  murdered, 
and  through  which  on  2Oth  Sept.,  1870,  the  Italian  troops 
entered  Rome.  Upon  tablets  on  the  wall  are  preserved  the 
names  of  33  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  assault  of  the  Gate  ;  and 
close  by  are  the  splendid  Palace  and  grounds  of  the  British 
Embassy,  and  the  Villa  Buonaparte.  On  the  east  side  the 
Gates  are  the  PORTA  S.  LORENZO  (anc.  Tiburtina),  built  by 
Honorius,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  of  the  waters 
Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia,  and  now  closed ;  the  PORTA 
MAGGIORE  (anc.  Praenestina),  a  fine  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Claudius  (A.D.  52),  originally  an  archway  of  the  Aqua  Claudia 
over  which  the  Anio  Novus  flowed  by  a  conduit,  and  which 
was  made  a  city  gate  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  used  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  Colonnas  as  the  nucleus  of  a  series  of 
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fortifications;    the    PORTA    S.    GIOVANNI    (anc.   Asinaria), 
designed  by  Delia  Porta  and  built  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1574,  a  Gate  which  led  to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  through  which 
Belisarius  entered  Rome  on  gth  December,  536,  but  which  is 
now  closed  ;  the  PORTA  METRONIA  or  METROVA,  outside  the 
CAPENA    Gate,     now    closed ;     and 
another  Gate,  closed  in  1808,  the  old 
PORTA    LATINA,    very    beautiful    in 
design  and  adorned  above  the  arch  of 
the  Gate  by  the  Christian  monogram 
flanked  by  A  (Alpha)  and  fl  (Omega). 
The  Southern  Gates  are  the  PORTA 
S.  SEBASTIANA  (anc.  Appia),  built  of 
marble  blocks  taken  from  the  Temple 
of    Mars     and    other    neighbouring 
edifices,    surmounted    by    mediaeval 
towers  and  battlements,  and  having 
near  it  the  celebrated  travertine  Arch        THE  ARCH  OK  DRUSUS. 
of  Drusus  (B.C.  8) ;  and  the  PORTA  S.  PAOLO  (anc.  Ostiensis), 
called  so  from  the  grand  Basilica  of  S.  Paul  just  outside  the 
Gate,  and  close  to  which  are  the  beautiful  English  Cemetery 
and  the  famous  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  (B.C.  12).  [Among  the 
many  illustrious  dead  in  the  Cemetery  are  the  poets  Shelley 

and  Keats, — the  former  a 
poet  of  most  erratic  genius 
yet  exceptional  ability,  and 
the  latter  a  master  of  vivid 
and  felicitous  language  as 
well  as  of  dignified  and 
tender  expression.  Shelley 

was  drowned  accidentally 

in  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  in 

S.  PAUL  S   GATE   AND   PYRAMID  OF   CESTIUS.  / 

1822,  m  his  3Oth  year.   On 

his  body  being  washed  ashore,  it  was  cremated  in  presence  of 
Byron,  Leigh  H  unt,  and  Treiawny,— the  ashes  removed  to  Rome 
inacasket,and  his  unconsumed  heart  to  Boscombein  England. 
Keats  died  of  phthisis  in  his  26th  year  (1821) ;  and  it  is  over  his 
grave  that  the  sad  epitaph  is  inscribed — "  Here  lies  one  whose 
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name  was  writ  in  water"  The  two  poets  were  warm  friends. — 
Cains  Cestius  was  a  praetor,  tribune,  and  master  of  the  sacri- 
ficial banquets  at  Rome.  His  tomb,  erected  in  330  days,  is  of 
brick  faced  with  marble,  and  is  116  feet  high  by  98  wide  at  the 
base  each  way.  Entrance  is  got  to  the  interior  (often  inun- 
dated) by  a  passage  19  feet  long,  13  wide,  and  16  high.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  this  tomb  was  believed  to  be  the  grave  of  Remus, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Rome.]  King  Ladislaus  of  Poland  (the 
gallant  opponent  of  the  Turks)  entered  Rome  by  S.  Paul's  Gate 
in  1407.  On  the  west,  the  Gates  are  the  PORTA  PORTESE  (anc. 
Portuensis),  built  by  Pope  Innocent  X.  in  1644,  and  close  to 
the  Trastevere  Railway  Station;  and  the  PORTA  S.  PANCRAZIO 
(anc.  Aurelia  or  Janiculensis),  built  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 
1644,  much  injured  by  the  French  bombardment  in  1849. 
and  rebuilt  in  1854.  Other  Gates  are  the  ANGELICA, 
CAVALLEGGIERI  (anc.  in  Turrione)  leading  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
SEPTIMIANA,  CAPENA  whence  the  Appian  Way  issues  to 
Capua,  and  thence  to  Brindisi,  and  FABBRICA  (now  closed). 

THE  STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

The  Roman  STREETS  are  of  all  kinds,  old  and  new,  broad 
and  narrow,  straight  and  crooked,  clean  and  dirty.  The 
finest  of  them  is  the  Corso  (anc.  Via  Flaminia),  running  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the  north  right  through  the  heart  of 
the  city  southwards  to  the  Piazza  Venezia — from  which  east 
and  west  diverge  two  other  splendid  thoroughfares,  the  Via 
Nazionale  leading  to  the  Central  Railway  Station,  and  Corso 
Vittorio  Emmanuelo  leading  to  the  Tiber  in  the  direction 
of  the  Vatican.  Then  again  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  a  street 
called  the  Via  di  Ripetta  leads  south-west  along  the  Tiber 
banks,  and  another  the  Via  del  Babbuino  runs  south-east 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagni.  Other  fine  streets  are  the  Via 
Sistina  (in  which  I  lived)  with  its  continuation  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  connecting  the  Pincian  Hill  with  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore — south  from  which  a  junction 
is  formed  with  the  Church  of  S.  John  Lateran  by  the  Via  in 
Merulano.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city  are  three  great  and 
broad  thoroughfares — Via  del  Quirinale  continued  by  the  Via 
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Venti  Settembre  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the  Via  Nazionale  already 
named,  and  the  Via  Viminale.  To  the  south,  the  Lateran 
and  the  Colosseum  are  connected  by  the  Via  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano ;  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  apart  from  the 
"  Lungara,"  there  is  hardly  a  first-rate  street,  and  certainly 
none  to  compare  v\  ith  those  already  mentioned.  Of  the  "  Sacra 
Via,"  the  most  famous  street  in  ancient  Rome,  it  will  fall  to  me 
to  speak  when  I  visit  with  my  readers  the  Forum  Romanum. 


THE   PIAZZA    DEL    POl'OLO   WITH    S.    PETERS    IN   THE   DISTANCE. 

Not  the  least  notable  features  of  Rome  are  its  fine  PUBLIC 
SQUARES,  or  PIAZZAS — 46  in  all — which,  with  their  obelisks, 
fountains,  and  columns,  give  the  city  a  unique  charm.  On 
the  north  side  are  such  Squares  as  (i)  DEL  POPOLO,  made 
up  of  two  semicircular  areas  adorned  by  fountains  and 
statues,  and  terminated  by  four  symmetrical  buildings.  In 
its  centre  rises  a  grand  Egyptian  obelisk  (p.  166).  (2)  Di 
SPAGNI,SO  named  from  the  Palace  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
and  in  which  is  the  office  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son. 


.- 
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A  beautiful  gondola-shaped  fountain  occupies  the  centre  of 
this  Square ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  the  huge  ancient  column 
from  the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1856 
to  commemorate  the  dogmatical  definition  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  A  bronze 
statue  of  her  surmounts  the  column,  the  base  of  which  is 
decorated  with  fine  statues  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel.  The  Squares  on  the  north-east  side  are  (i)  BAR- 
BERINI,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora, and  adjoined 
by  the  Barberini  Palace.  In  the  centre  rises  Bernini's 
beautiful  fountain,  composed  of  four  dolphins  supporting  a 
shell  with  a  Triton,  which  throws  the  water  to  a  great  height. 
The  sight  of  this  in  bright  sunlight,  or 
under  a  full  moon,  reinforced  by  the 
rays  from  the  overhead  electric  lamps, 
is  such  as  one  can  never  forget.  (2) 
Di  TERMINI  (or  delle  Terme,  i.e., 
Baths),  near  the  Central  Railway 
Station,  and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a 
replica  of  Michael  Angelo's  famous 
and  gigantic  statue  of  Moses,  as  also 
four  lions.  To  this  place,  the  Acqua 
Felice  was  brought  in  1583  from 
Colonna  in  the  Alban  Mountains,  nearly 
13  miles  away.  And  (3)  the  fine  PIAZZA 
DELL'  INDIPENDENZA,  and  (4)  PIAZZA 
SALLUSTIO.  Occupying  the  central 
parts  of  Rome  are  three  great  Piazzas — (i)  COLONNA,  the 
busiest  square  in  the  city.  Its  chief  glory  is  the  splendid  Doric 
Column  erected  to  Marcus  Aurelius  (and  not  as  some  think 
erroneously  to  Antoninus  Pius),  and  consisting  of  28  blocks 
of  marble  bearing  bas  reliefs  of  his  German  victories,  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  S.  Paul  placed  there  in  1588  by 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  Altogether  the  column  is  137^  feet  high, 
and  the  top  is  reached  by  an  inside  stair  of  190  steps. 
At  one  side  of  this  Piazza  may  be  seen  some  fine 
Etruscan  columns  excavated  from  the  ruins  of  Veil,  a 
city  destroyed  by  Camillus  (B.C.  390).  On  summer  evenings 
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a  military  band  plays  in  the  Piazza.  (2)  QUIRINALE  (or 
Monte  Cavallo),  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Quirinal. 
The  chief  ornaments  of  this  Piazza  are  two  colossal  groups 
of  men  and  horses  (p.  163)  stupendous  works  taken  from  the 
front  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  and  ascribed  from  IVth 
century  inscriptions  upon  them  to  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
two  of  the  most  renowned  of  ancient  Greek  sculptors ;  and,  in 
the  centre,  a  red  granite  obelisk  found  near  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  (3)  VENEZIA,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Corso,  and 
from  which  on  either  side  east  and  west  diverge  the  spacious 
streets — Via  Nazionale  and  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuelo.  This 
square  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  omnibus  traffic  of  Rome  ;  and 
at  one  side  of  it  (whence  its  name) 
stands  the  Palazzo  Venezia  (built  of 
stones  from  the  Colosseum),  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Venetian  Embassy, 
but  now  the  residence  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  the  Papal  Court.  To 
the  west  of  this  Piazza  is  the  NAVONA 
(or  Circo  Agonale),  occupying  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Domitian  or  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest  in  Rome.  It  is  specially 
celebrated  for  its  three  fine  fountains, 
showing  Neptune,  a  Moor,  Tritons  COLUMN  OF  MARCUS 
(one  of  whom  holds  a  dolphin  by  the  AUREUUS  IN  THE  PIAZZA 
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tail},    a     mass    or     Pentelic     marble 

open  on  its  four  sides  and  exhibiting  colossal  allegorical 
statues  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Rio  della  Plata,  and 
the  Danube.  Above  this  last  work  of  art  towers  a  red  granite 
obelisk,  originally  erected  in  the  Circus  of  Maxentius.  To 
the  south-west  of  the  city  are  three  chief  Piazzas-(i)  CAPITOL, 
which  I  shall  describe  later  on;  (2)  FARNESE,  with  its  two 
fountains  formed  of  two  huge  17  feet  long  basins,  taken  from 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla ;  and  (3)  Di  FIORI,  a  business  centre  and 
vegetable  market.  Here  heretics  and  criminals  used  to  be 
put  to  death— among  them  being  the  celebrated  pioneer 
reformer,  the  Dominican  Friar  Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola 
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(burnt  in  1600),  to  whom  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  1889. 
The  principal  Piazzas  to  the  south-east  are  DANTE,  a  very 
large  newly-laid-out  one,  and  three  others  I  shall  refer  to 
afterwards  —  ESQUILINE,  S.  MARIA  MAGGIORE,  and  S. 
GIOVANNI  IN  LATERANO.  On  the  Vatican  side  of  Rome  the 
chief  Piazzas  are  S.  PIETRO,  CAVOUR,  and  DELLA  LIBERTA- 

THE    ROMAN    ROADS. 

It  is  said  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  The  phrase  has 
been  modified  of  recent  years  to  suggest  that,  if  one  sets  out 
upon  certain  ecclesiastical  lines,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
entrance  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
but,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the  ROADS  from 
Rome  led  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  and 
that  the  surest,  safest,  and  speediest  way  of  reaching  Rome 
was  to  travel  by  the  roads  the  Romans  made.  In  point  of 
fact,  to  this  day,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  roads  are 
those  made  centuries  ago  by  the  Romans  for  military  and  civil 
purposes,  and  paved  with  huge  lava-blocks — as  is  the  great 
Appian  Way  still ;  and  even  the  word  street,  so  familiar  to  us, 
is  but  the  English  of  the  Latin  stratum  (i.e.,  a  paved  pathway). 

Altogether,  about  28  larger  or  smaller  roads  issued  from 
Rome.  Reference  to  the  plan  of  the  city  (p.  145)  will  show 
the  Gates,  where  these  roads  left  Rome — the  chief  roadways 
being  the  VIA  FLAMINIA,  or  Great  Northern  Road, 
which  was  called  LATA  at  its  southern  end ;  the  Vi^ 
SALARIA,  NOMENTANA,  TIBURTINA,  COLLATINA,  LABICANA, 
PR^NESTINA,  and  TUSCULANA,  or  Great  Eastern  Roads ;  the 
VIJE  LATINA,  APPIA,  ARDEATINA,  and  OSTIENSIS,  or  Great 
Southern  Roads  ;  and  the  VI.E  PORTUENSIS  and  Au RELIVE, 
or  Great  Western  Roads.  [The  Viae  Latinaand  Appia  united 
at  Capua.]  To  this  day,  most  of  the  principal  roads  about 
Rome  follow  the  lines  of  these  famous  old  roads— a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  foresight  and  genius  of  their  various  constructors. 

THE   TIBER  AND   ITS   BRIDGES. 

This  celebrated  and  much  praised  River  rises  in  the 
Central  Apennines  in  Toscany,  3,600  feet  above  sea-level. 
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After  flowing  249  miles  it  reaches  Rome,  whence  it  proceeds 
seawards  to  Ostia  with  a  current  400  feet  wide.  The  stream 
is  navigable  by  vessels  of  100  tons  as  far  as  Rome,  and  by 
smaller  craft  to  Orte — 50  miles  further.  A  kind  of  harbour 
is  formed  at  Rome  by  a  pool  near  the  Palatine  Bridge,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  city ;  but  Civita  Vecchia  is  the  real  sea- 
port, 35  miles  north-west  of  the  old  sea-port  of  Rome — Ostia, 
at  which  died  (A.D.  387)  the  saintly  Monica,  mother  of  the 
celebrated  and  saintly  Augustine.  Though  well-laden  with 
solid  matter,  the  water,  owing  to  numerous  springs  pour- 
ing into  it,  is  wholesome  ;  while  its  level  hardly  varies  an  inch 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  the  Tiber  can  rise  in  wrath, 
when  it  chooses ;  and  frightful  are  the  results  that  follow. 
Of  the  132  Tiber  floods  known  to  history,  the  greatest  was 
that  of  Christmas  Eve,  1598,  when  the  river  demonstrated 
its  great  historical  feature  by  rising  about  64  feet  (20  feet 
at  the  Pantheon,  and  14  feet  at  the  Corso),  flooding  the 
Piazza  di  Spagni  so  that  boats  could  float  in  it,  sweeping  off 
two  arches  of  the  yEmilian  Bridge  and  hundreds  of  houses, 
drowning  700  people  in  the  city  and  800  in  the  suburbs — not 
to  mention  thousands  of  cattle.  Famine  and  pestilence 
followed  this  calamity.  Then  in  1702  occurred  another  great 
flood,  rising  about  47  feet,  and  submerging  52  streets  and 
squares  north  of  the  Capitol,  85  south  of  it,  and  62  across 
the  river.  The  last  great  flood  took  place  on  28th  and  2gth 
Dec.,  1870,  causing  much  distress,  and  prompting  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  visit  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  to  subscribe 
200,000  lire  to  relieve  the  sufferers.  It  was  then  the  embank- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  Tiber  were  decided  upon — a  work 
to  cost  200  millions  of  lire,  or  more  than  £8,000,000. 

In  classical  times  the  Tiber  was  spanned  by  SEVEN 
BRIDGES— of  four  of  which  relics  remain;  to-day  there  are 
eleven.  From  north  to  south  these  are — Margherita,  Di 
Ripetta,  Umberto  ].,S.  Angelo  (or  J£lio),Vittorio  Emmanuelo, 
Di  Ferro  (Fiorentini),  Lungara,  Sisto,  Garibaldi,  Quattro 
Capi  (Cestio  and  Fabricio — a  double  bridge,  connecting  either 
bank  with  the  only  island  in  the  river),  and  Rotto.  I  did  not 
notice  a  single  dry-land  bridge  in  any  part  of  Rome. 
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The  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated,  of  all 
the  Tiber  Bridges  is  that  of  S.  ANGELO,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  or  ^Elius  (A.D.  136)  to  give  access  to  his  famous 
Mausoleum  (now  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo),  and  which  is  still 
the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Vatican.  Of  the  original 
eight  arches  composing  it,  only  three  form  part  of  the  restored 
bridge, —  the  chief  glories  of  which  are  the  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  erected  on  it  in  1527  by  Pope  Clement  VII., 
and  the  ten  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
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(and  one  angel  a  cross)  set  up  in  1668.  Close  to  S.  Angelo 
Bridge  may  be  seen  at  low  water  remains  of  another  bridge 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nero,  and  known  variously  as 
Neronianus,.  Vaticanus,  and  Triutnphalis.  The  GARIBALDI 
BKIDGK  is  a  magnificent  one  of  iron  opened  in  1888,  and  is 
450  feet  long  by  65  wide.  I  may  add,  that  the  Tiber  Island 
(or  Island  of  yEsculapius)  is  in  the  form  of  a  ship  of  travertine 
(950  feet  long  by  250  broad),  and  was  so  carved  as  to  seem 
to  float  in  a  flood.  It  had  for  a  mast  an  obelisk  now  in 
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Naples,  but  only  the  stem  of  the  ship  remains.  When,  and 
by  whom,  the  Island  was  carved  is  a  mystery.  The  PONTE 
ROTTO  (i.e.,  broken  bridge)  probably  represents  the  ancient 
yEmilian  and  Palatine  or  Sublician  Bridges— one  of  the  first  to 
span  the  Tiber,  and  of  which  only  one  arch  remains,  other  two 
having  been  removed  in  1877  to  make  way  for  an  iron  bridge. 
Another  bridge  of  much  historical  interest  I  paid  a  visit 
to  is  the  PONTE  MOLLE,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  This  bridge  (anc.  Mulvius),  restored  in  1805,  was 
built  about  B.C.  109,  by  the  Censor  JEmilius  Scaurus,  but  only 
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the  four  central  arches  are  antique.  It  was  here  that  in  312 
Constantine  the  Great  defeated  Maxentius  his  rival  for  the 
Emperorship,  and  that  Maxentius,  falling  into  the  river,  was 
drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour.  I  may  say,  that  of 
the  oldest  known  of  all  the  Tiber  Bridges — the  PONS 
SUBLICIUS  (a  wooden  one  erected  by  Ancus  Martius  B.C. 
640),  which  connected  the:  Palatine  Hill  with  the  Janiculum 
—not  a  trace  remains.  A  passage  in  Horace  (Odes  I.  2.)  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  it ;  but  it  was  carried  away  by  floods,— 
first  in  B.C.  23,  and  again  in  A.D.  138,  in  the  time  of  the 
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Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The  last  traces  of  its  stone  piers 
(mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages)  were  blown  up  in  1877, 
at  the  time  when  the  Tiber  began  to  be  dredged  to  deepen  it, 
its  sides  embanked,  and  several  new  bridges  thrown  over  it. 
Though  the  dredging  operations  have  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  relics,  such  as  bronze  statues,  masterpieces  of 
Greco-Roman  art,  weapons  of  war,  &c.,  the  embanking  has 
robbed  the  river  of  much  of  its  picturesque  quaintness,  and 
of  the  rustic  beauty  that  once  adorned  it. 

THE    WATER    SUPPLY. 

The  Water- Supply  (apart  from  the  Tiber)  has  been  always 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  city.  Not  only  has  Rome 
possessed  many  excellent  wells  (23  inside  the  walls),  most  of 
which  still  produce  fine  pure  water,  but  in  ancient  times  the 
rulers  of  the  city  eagerly  vied  with  each  other  in  adding  to 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  supply.  In  this  respect 
various  Censors  were  conspicuous,  and  also  such  illustrious 
Emperors  as  Augustus,  Claudius,  and  Trajan — who  among 
them  brought,  from  a  distance  of  between  7!  and  44  miles, 
no  less  than  18  streams  by  means  of  14  gigantic  Aqueducts, 
varying  from  n  to  59  miles  in  length.  Most  of  the  water 
entered  the  city  either  from  the  south  or  east, — the  principal 
being  the  waters  known  as  Marcia,  Claudia,  and  Virgo,  the 
best  of  all  the  Roman  waters;  and  the  Anio  Vetus  and 
Alsietina,  so  bad  as  to  be  fit  only  for  drains  and  gardens. 
The  total  length  of  the  Aqueducts  was  359  miles  (304  under- 
ground and  55  above-ground),  and  the  channels  were  carried 
aloft  on  really  triumphal  arches  rising  often  to  the  prodigious 
height  of  100  feet. 

The  oldest  Aqueduct  is  the  APPIAN,  built  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius  (B.C.  312),  the  water  of  which  rising  7  miles 
out  on  the  Via  Collatina  entered  Rome  at  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
where  its  remains  are  still  extant.  Next  was  the  ANIO  VETUS, 
built  by  the  Censors  Dentatus  and  Flaccus  (272-269),  which 
brought  water  from  Tivoli  and  entered  Rome  also  at  the 
Porta  Maggiore.  Then  came  the  MARCIA,  built  by  the 
Senate  (144)  to  convey  water  from  the  38th  mile  on  the  Via 
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Valeria— the  said  water  entering  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and 
rising  as  high  as  the  Capitol  (165  feet).  Altogether,  10 
waters  met  at  the  Porta  Maggiore — Appia,  Appia  Augusta, 
Anio  Vetus,  Marcia,  Tepula,  Julia,  Claudia,  Anio  Novus, 
Alexandrina,  and  Felice.  The  CLAUDIAN  AQUEDUCT  (p.  130), 
which  was  begun  in  A.D.  38  by  Caligula,  brought  its  first 
water  to  the  city  on  Claudius'  birthday,  ist  August,  52;  and 
the  ANIO  Novus,  begun  by  Caligula  in  38  and  completed  by 
Claudius  in  52,  with  its  eight  miles  of  arches  (still  visible) 
formed  the  largest  and  grandest  of  all  the  many  splendid 
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Roman  Aqueducts.  It  is  curious  that  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  water  rises  to  its 
own  level — hence  the  building  of  these  costly  and  stupendous 
Aqueducts. 

THE   BATHS   AND   FOUNTAINS. 

Not  less  splendid  than  the  Aqueducts  were  the  BATHS, 
to  which  so  much  of  the  water  was  conveyed,  and  which 
formed  so  essential  and  luxurious  a  feature  of  Roman  life. 
Of  these  Baths  the  largest  in  ancient  Rome  were  those  of 
CARACALLA  (or  Antoninianae),  at  the  south  end  of  the  city 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
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Begun  by  Caracalla  (A.D.  212),  extended  by  Heliogabalus,  and 
finished  by  Alexander  Severus,  these  baths  covered  150,000 
square  yards,  and  could  accommodate  1,600  bathers  at  once. 
Imposing  ruins  still  remain  of  the  ante-room,  hall,  apse, 
tribune,  and  gymnasium,  as  well  as  of  the  hot  and  cold 
rooms,  dressing  rooms,  and  subterranean  rooms.  Unpar- 
alleled in  grandeur  these  baths  have  furnished  posterity  with 
many  fine  ancient  statues,  e.g.,  the  Farnese  Bull,  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  and  the  Farnese  Flora, — all  now  in  Naples  Museum 
(pp.  55-6).  Then  on  the  Viminal  Hill  there  were  CONSTAN- 
TINE'S  BATHS  ;  and  the  BATHS  OF  DIOCLETIAN  (now  faced  by 
the  Central  Railway  Station),  the  most  extensive  in  Rome,— 
with  accommodation  for  3,600  bathers  at  onetime, — and  the 
great  Hall  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  Church  (S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli).  Behind  the  Pantheon  stood  AGRIPPA'S  BATHS  (B.C. 
19),  excavated  in  1881-2;  east  of  these  were  HADRIAN'S  BATHS 
(A.D.  120-4) ;  and  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  east  of  the  Colosseum, 
lay  the  sumptuous  BATHS  OF  TITUS,  hastily  erected  (A.D.  80) 
on  the  site  of  a  Villa  of  Maecenas,  which  Nero  had  incorporated 
in  his  Golden  House.  Enlarged  and  altered  afterwards  by 
Domitian,  Trajan,  and  others,  so  late  even  as  the  end  of  the 
Xth  century  these  grand  baths  remained  almost  entire ;  but 
now  nothing  survives,  save  a  small  part  built  by  Nero  and 
excavated  in  1813.  A  visit  to  them  to-day  reveals  nine  long 
vaulted  parallel  passages  leading  to  a  suite  of  seven  rooms, 
decorated  with  fine  mural  paintings  used  by  Raphael  as  models 
for  his  celebrated  decorations  of  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican. 

At  the  present  day  Rome  has  still  many  fine  public  and 
private  baths  (bagni  or  terme) ;  while,  so  late  even  as  the 
end  of  the  Illrd  century,  the  city  with  its  u  large  public 
baths,  926  smaller  ones,  1212  public  fountains,  and  247 
reservoirs,  was  actually  capable  of  supplying  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  the  wants  of  62,800  people.  The  supply  for 
one  million  was  at  the  rate  of  1800  litres  a  day  each  person  ; 
now,  for  half  a  million,  it  is  760.  (A  litre  is  about  a  quart). 

While  ancient  Rome  rejoiced  in  its  many  fountains  (of 
which  only  one  is  left  on  the  Esquiline,  viz.,  I  Trofei  di  Mario), 
as  well  as  in  its  baths,  modern  Rome  can  boast  of  no  less 
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than  12  splendid  FOUNTAINS  fed  by  water  from  various 
sources.  Some  of  these  I  have  referred  to  already,  and 
others  I  shall  refer  to  afterwards ;  but  I  may  say  that,  of  all 
the  many  noble  fountains  that  grace  the  city  to-day,  none 
impressed  and  delighted  me  more  than  the  magnificent 
TREVI  FOUNTAIN,  which  Pope  Clement  XIII.  erected  in 
1762  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Poli  Palace.  It  consists  of  a 
colossal  marble  statue  of  Neptune  upon  a  shell  drawn  by  sea- 
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horses,  and  flanked  by  exquisite  marble  statues  of  Health 
and  Industry.  The  water  supplied  to  it  represents  the 
ancient  Aqua  Virgo,  which  Agrippa  (B.C.  19)  brought  from  the 
Campagna  in  an  underground  conduit  14  miles  long,  to 
supply  his  baths  behind  the  Pantheon  ;  and  the  water  pours 
in  three  splendid  streams  into  a  huge  stone  basin.  Besides 
giving  this  fountain  its  main  channel,  the  Aqua  Virgo  is  said 
to  supply  also  the  fine  fountains  in  the  Piazzas  di  Spagni, 
Farnese,  and  Navona — 34  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 
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Very  beautiful  it  is  to  watch,  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day,  the 
great  showers  of  silvery  water  pouring  and  splashing  into  the 
basin  of  the  Trevi  Fountain,  while  by  moonlight  the  sight  is 
such  as  one  can  never  forget.  Before  quitting  Rome  I 
made  a  last  pilgrimage  thither,  to  drop  in  a  coin  and  to 
drink  of  the  cool  and  clear  water — acts  which,  the  credulous 
believe,  will  ensure  (as  I  hope  it  may  mine)  one's  return  to 
the  city.  Another  most  beautiful  fountain  is  the  TARTARUGHE, 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Piazza  Venezia — "  a  bold  and 
elegantly  composed  bronze  group  with  figures  of  four  youths, 
and  dolphins,  and  tortoises.  This  is  the  most  charming 
fountain  in  Rome ;  the  design  was  formerly  attributed  to 
Raphael  or  Giacomo  della  Porta,  though  it  was  erected  by 
the  Florentine  Taddeo  Landini  in  1585." 

THE    PALACES   AND    MUSEUMS. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  Rome  was  (and  is)  its 
PALACES.  On  the  Palatine  Hill  (hence  the  word  palace, 
Ital.  palazzo),  the  Roman  Emperors  built  one  after  another 
their  stately  and  sumptuous  residences ;  and  at  the  present 
day  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  King,  Pope, 
and  Foreign  Ambassadors,  are  among  the  glories  of  the  great 
city.  I  paid  a  specially  pleasant  visit  to  the  SPADA  PALACE 
(1540)  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  chiefly  to  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  celebrated  Statue  of  Pompey,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
great  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  age  of  56,  fell  pierced  by  23  wounds 
from  the  unfriendly  daggers  of  Casca,  Brutus,  and  their 
fellow-conspirators  (i5th  March,  B.C.  44).  Admitted  by  the 
courteous  porter,  I  was  taken  along  magnificent  halls,  up 
glorious  staircases,  and  through  sumptuous  rooms  hung  with 
costly  masterpieces  of  Italian  art,  and  then  conducted  into 
the  beautiful  room,  where  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey  the 
Great  stands.  It  is  a  magnificent  work,  and  was  originally 
an  ornament  of  the  Curia  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey. 

Of  the  MUSEUMS  I  shall  not  speak  here.  Reference  will 
be  made  to  them  later  on ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that,  were 
there  nothing  else  to  be  seen  in  Rome  save  Museums  and 
Picture-Galleries,  a  journey  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see 
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them  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking.  They  are  things 
of  beauty  to  see,  and  joys  for  ever  to  those  who  have  visited 
them  even  once. 

AMPHITHEATRES.    CIRCUSES,   PORTICOES,    AND    GARDENS. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  Rome  was  richly 
adorned  with  places  of  amusement  and  of  recreation.  Of  its 
THEATRES  or  AMPHITHEATRES  the  most  splendid  were  the 
COLOSSEUM  (see  Chap.  X.),  the  CASTRENSE  to  the  south-east 
of  the  city,  and  two  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber — POMPEY'S, 
before  the  high  altar  of  which  Julius  Caesar  was  tragically 
stabbed  to  death,  and  that  of  MARCELLUS,  begun  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  completed  by  Augustus  (B.C.  13),  who  named  it 
after  the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia.  The  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
of  which  12  arches  (now 
used  as  workshops)  alone 
survive,  had  room  for 
20,000  spectators  in  three 
tiers,  and  was  made  a 
fortress  in  the  Xlth  cen- 
tury. The  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  seated  17,580  people, 
and  the  Theatre  of  Balbus 
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(a    friend     of    Augustus) 

1 1, 600.  Of  Rome's  many  CIRCUSES  may  be  named  the 
CIRCUS  MAXIMUS,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  Hills,  on  the  ground  famous  for  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
This  Great  Circus  (half  a  mile  long,  by  coo  feet  broad),  with 
its  stone  seats  capable  of  accommodating  400,000  spectators, 
and  its  obelisks,  fountains,  and  statuary,  and  so  famous  in 
the  days  of  Rome's  most  sumptuous  splendour,  saw  its  last 
public  sports  when  Totila  (A.D.  549)  made  it  the  scene  of  a 
gorgeous  entertainment ;  but  now  upon  its  desolate  and 
deserted  site  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  save  the  Jewish  Cemetery 
and  the  City  Gasworks.  Another  fine  Circus  was  that  of  the 
CENSOR  CAIUS  FLAMINIUS,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  (B.C.  217),  who  in  220  built  a  great  Circus  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  a  little  north-west  of  the  Forum,  which 
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lasted  down  to  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  was  in  its 
palmy  days  a  popular  place  for  public  meetings,  fairs,  and 
miscellaneous  gatherings.  Then  there  were  the  CIRCUS  OF 
DOMITIAN  (now  the  Piazza  del  Circo  Agonale) ;  the  CIRCUS  OF 
CALIGULA  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  in  which  the  monster  Nero 
in  A.D.  65  barbarously  burned  and  tortured  to  death  so  many 
inoffensive  Christians,  first  besmearing  them  with  pitch  and 
thereafter  using  them  as  torches,  to  light  his  ghastly  nocturnal 
revels;  and,  last  of  all,  the  CIRCUS  OF  MAXENTIUS  (or 
Romulus — his  son)  on  the  Appian  Way.  This  Circus,  whose 
outlines  are  still  perfectly  traceable,  was  constructed  (A.D. 
311)  to  hold  18,000  people  in  10  tiers,  and  from  its  size 
(1600  by  260  feat)  was  specially  adapted  for  chariot-races. 

As  regards  PORTICOES  there  were  in  the  Campus 
Martius  alone  no  less  than  12  large  ones.  These  extended 
4600  yards,  covered  from  sun  and  rain  28,000  square  yards, 
and  embraced  along  with  the  adjoining  gardens  an  area  of 
100,000  square  yards ;  while  they  were  adorned  with  2000 
columns  of  breccia  and  marble  with  gilt-brass  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, and  by  pavements  of  jasper  and  porphyry, — sculptures, 
statues,  pictures, frescoes, — box,  myrtle,  laurel,  and  plane  trees, 
— lakes,  fountains,  and  water-falls.  One  of  the  finest  was 
OCTAVIA'S,  constructed  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister, 
of  which  only  part  of  the  entrance  survives — 5  columns  and 
3  pilasters  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The 
principal  GARDENS  were  SALLUST'S  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  and 
those,  of  the  EMPERORS  on  the  Trastevere,  Vatican,  and 
Palatine  Hills.  Like  most  modern  capitals,  Modern  Rome 
is  amply  supplied  with  places  of  public  amusement,  and  with 
public  gardens  second  to  none  in  any  other  city  of  Europe. 


THE    OBELISKS. 

Rome  is  adorned,  principally  in  public  squares,  by  no 
less  than  12  OBELISKS  brought  from  Egypt  by  various 
celebrated  Emperors.  In  the  centre  of  the  PIAZZA  DEL 
POPOLO  stands  (between  four  water-spouting  lions)  an 
Obelisk,  erected  by  Rameses  the  Great  at  Heliopolis  about 
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B.C.  1275,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  Augustus  (B.C.  10),  who 
set  it  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus  to  commemorate  his  sub- 
jugation of  Egypt.  The  Obelisk,  which  is  78^  feet  high  or 
including  the  pedestal  and  the  cross  on  its  summit  118  feet, 
bears  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  by  Meneptah  I.  (B.C.  1208) 
and  Rameses  III.  (B.C.  1183),  and  was  put  up  in  the  Piazza 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  A.D.  1589.  Another  Obelisk  (now 
fallen),  also  from  Heliopolis,  was  erected  by  Augustus  (B.C. 
10)  in  the  CAMPUS  MARTIUS  (now  the  Piazza  Montecitorio). 
It  is  of  the  time  of  Psamtik  I.  (B.C.  665).  A  third  from  the 
GARDENS  OF  SALLUST  was  erected  on  the  Trinita  dei  Monti 
in  1808  by  Pope  Pius  VII.;  a  fourth,  in  the  PINCIAN  GARDENS, 
is  of  Hadrian's  time  (A.D.  117-138)  in 
honour  of  Antinous,  the  Bithynian 
youth,  of  whom  the  Ernperor  was  so 
fond ;  a  fifth  is  in  the  PIAZZA  DELLA 
MINERVA,  put  by  Bernini,  in  1667,  upon 
the  back  of  a  marble  elephant ;  and  a 
sixth  has  stood  in  the  PIAZZA  COL- 
ONNA  since  1789.  This  last,  a  work  of 
the  Egyptian  King  Psamtik  I.,  and 
measuring  84  feet  in  height  (inclusive 
of  the  pedestal  and  the  globe  on  its 
top),  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Augus- 
tus, and  was  long  used  as  the  indi- 
cator of  a  sun-dial.  Then  there  are 
the  most  magnificent  Obelisks  of  the  QUIRINAL,  the  ESQUI- 
LINE,  the  VATICAN,  and  the  LATERAN.  The  first  two, 
each  of  red  granite  and  48  feet  high,  stood  originally 
in  front  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  whence  they 
were  removed  in  1587  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  where  they 
had  graced  the  burial-place  of  Augustus  and  most  of  his 
successors  down  to  Nerva.  The  Vatican  Obelisk  of  red 
granite  came  from  Heliopolis  in  the  time  of  Caligula,  and 
was  originally  erected  in  the  Vatican  Circus,  whence  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  removed  it  in  1588  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Vatican, 
in  front  of  S.  Peter's  Cathedral,  to  the  traditional  spot  of  S. 
Peter's  martyrdom.  It  is  83  feet  high,  has  no  hieroglyphics 
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upon  it,  and  curious  to  say  is  the  only  Obelisk  in  Rome  that 
has  never  been  thrown  down  since  the  Fall  of  the  Empire. 
The  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran  is  a  grand  red  granite  one  by 
King  Thothmes  III.  of  Egypt,  who  put  it  up  at  Thebes  in 
front  of  the  famous  Temple  of  the  Sun  there  (B.C.  1481), 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Rome  (A.D.  357)  by  Constantius 
and  set  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  There  it  was  found 
broken  into  three  huge  pieces  in  1587,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
conveyed  it  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Lateran  in  1588.  This 
Obelisk,  weighing  600  tons,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  105  feet  or  inclusive  of  its  pedestal  153 
feet.  Another  Obelisk  (broken)  rises  in  front  of  the  PANTHEON, 
which  Pope  Clement  XI.  (1700-21)  brought  from  the  Temple 
of  Isis  near  the  College  of  Rome  (p.  108). 

THE   CLIMATE   OF   ROME. 

Standing  on  an  undulating  plain  equidistant  from  the 
hills  and  from  the  sea,  Rome  is  a  comparatively  health)'  city 
as  well  as  possessed  of  a  wonderfully  equable  climate.  In 
old  times  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  city  were  undoubtedly 
haunted  by  malaria,  thus  provoking  Cicero  to  denounce  them 
as  a  "  pestilential  region"  ;  but,  of  old  as  still,  the  hills  upon 
which  Rome  stands  have  had  a  high  repute  for  healthiness. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  often  very  great  (in  1893  it  is  said 
60,000  people  left  the  city  for  40  days)  ;  in  October  and  in 
November,  a  good  deal  of  rain  falls  ;  but  in  winter  the  cold 
is  never  very  severe.  In  this  last  respect  times  must  have 
considerably  changed,  for  ancient  records  tell  of  a  blizzard 
that  once  shrouded  the  city  with  7  feet  of  snow,  of  the  Tiber 
freezing  over,  of  men  and  cattle  dying,  of  houses  collapsing, 
of  snow  lying  40  days  on  the  Forum,  and  of  the  Senate  being 
unable  to  sit  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  about  56°  Fahr.  The  temperature  is 
lowest  just  before  sunrise;  and  the  mercury  rises  rapidly  in 
the  early  morning,  to  fall  slowly  after  noon.  According  to 
Professor  Lanciani  of  the  University  of  Rome,  the  days  of  a 
Roman  year  may  be  divided  into  155  cloudless,  122  misty, 
and  83  cloudy.  In  point  of  fact,  excepting  London,  no  city 
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is  healthier,  better  drained,  and  better  watered  than  Rome. 
Among  the  resident  population  the  death  rate  per  thousand 
is  19.45,  as  compared  with  20.37  m  London,  21.53  in  Vienna, 
23.09  in  Berlin,  and  23.80  in  Paris.  For  myself,  I  can  say 
that  in  none  of  the  many  cities  I  have  been  in  have  I  ever 
felt  so  hungry,  been  more  braced  up,  and  slept  more  soundly 
than  in  Rome.  I  may  add,  that  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
now  being  laid  out,  and  built  over  to  the  north-east,  east, 
south-east,  and  on  the  Trastevere  side,  are  particularly 
characterised  by  healthiness  and  favourable  for  residence. 

THE    GOVERNMENT   OF   ROME. 

For  244  years  (B.C.  753-509),  Rome  was  ruled  by  Kings. 
Under  them  the  city  was  governed  by  a  Senate  of  heads  of 
families,  with  the  King  as  President ;  and  the  foundations  of 
civil,  military,  legal,  and  religious  life  were  laid  upon  a  basis 
so  solid,  as  never  to  be  wholly  abolished  afterwards.  On  the 
Fall  of  the  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  tyranny  and  excesses  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  Kings,  the  city  along 
with  its  tributaries  was  made  a  Republic,  presided  over  by 
Consuls,  who  in  cases  of  emergency  became  Dictators,  and 
who  retaining  office  for  two  years  acted  as  Chief  Magistrates 
and  as  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces.  At  the 
close  of  the  Consular  Period  (B.C.  30),  the  Republic  became 
an  Empire,  and  by  and  bye  attained  world-wide  supremacy. 
This  gigantic  extension  of  territory  proved  fatal,  however,  to 
Rome's  permanence  as  an  Imperial  capital ;  for  it  led 
ultimately  to  the  Empire  being  severed  into  the  Eastern  with 
Byzantium  for  its  capital,  and  the  Western  with  Rome  (A.D. 
364),  and  after  it  Ravenna  in  476.  During  the  following 
period  Rome  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians, 
one  of  whom  (Odoacer)  actually  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  (A.D.  476).  After  this 
Rome,  left  largely  to  the  sway  of  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
rapidly  declined  and  remained  an  obscure  and  unimportant 
city.  For  many  following  years  the  city  struggled  hard 
against  the  Greeks  and  Longobards;  but  at  last,  Pepin,  King 
of  the  Franks,  liberated  it  and  gave  it  in  fief  to  the  Pope 
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(750).  This  title  Pepin's  son,  Charlemagne  the  Great,  amply 
confirmed  to  Pope  Leo  III.  (800) :  but  peace  and  progress 
were  alike  aliens  to  Rome,  till  by  the  triumph  of  the  Guelphs 
in  the  XVIth  century  the  Popes  were  enabled  to  seat  them- 
selves securely  on  their  illustrious  throne.  The  later  history 
of  the  city  consists  of  events  related  elsewhere ;  and  now 
Rome  is  once  more  the  capital  of  a  United  Kingdom. 

THE    SIEGES   OF    ROME. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  been 
28  times  taken  during  its  long  career  of  thirty  centuries,  no 
city  has  been  so  often  besieged  and  plundered  as  Rome.  Of 
its  sieges  the  most  famous  were  by  the  Sabines  (B.C.  747), 
within  only  six  years  of  the  city's  foundation  by  Romulus ; 
by  Coriolanus  (491),  who  gallantly  spared  it  on  the  tearful 
and  prayerful  intercession  of  his  wife  and  mother;  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus  (i6th  July,  390),  after  the  great  Battle 
of  the  Allia  ;  by  the  four  armies  of  Carbo,  Cinna,  Marius,  and 
Sertorius  (87)  ;  by  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths  (24th 
August,  A.D.  410) ;  by  Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals  (i5th 
July,  455) ;  by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  a  Tuscan  tribe 
(476) ;  by  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths  (547) ;  by  Arnulfus,  King 
of  the  Germans  (896) ;  by  Henry  IV.,  King  of  the  Germans 
(ist  March,  1084);  by  Charles,  Constable  of  Bourbon  (6th 
May,  1527) ;  by  the  French,  in  1796  ;  by  the  Neapolitan  Army, 
in  November,  1799;  again  by  the  French,  in  1800,  1849, 
and  1867  ;  and,  last  of  all,  by  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy,  first  King  of  United  Italy,  who  on  2oth  September, 
1870,  occupied  it  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  added  it 
to  the  then  reconstructed  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

THE    GARRISON    OF    ROME. 

In  ancient  times,  every  adult  male  in  Rome  bore  arms — 
the  Romans  being  pre-eminently  a  military  people.  In  later 
times  the  Emperors  retained  in  Rome  only  a  few  picked 
troops,  as  their  own  body-guard  and  as  peace-preservers ;  and 
of  these,  the  chief  were  the  famous  Praetorian  Guards 
(prcetorice  cohortes)  stationed  at  the  Camp  on  the  north-east  of 
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the  city,  and  the  Life  Guards  (equites  singulares),  along  with 
Gendarmes  (peregrini)  and  Commissariats  (frumentarii] ,  who 
lived  on  the  Caelian  Hill.  The  last  two  bodies  were  practically 
police  and  detectives — the  frumentarii  being  the  chief  agents 
employed  to  hunt  down  the  Christians,  and  becoming  finally 
so  offensive  as  to  make  Diocletian  disband  them  as 
"pestilential"  The  Life  Guards,  chiefly  recruited  from  the 
barbarians  and  Thracians,  consisted  of  1000  men,  occupying 
barracks  grandly  decorated  with  busts,  statues,  altars,  &c. 
The  Praetorian  Guards  were,  however,  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  Army,  and  came  into  special  prominence  under 
Augustus.  Commanded  by  the  Emperor  these  Guards 
numbered  from  9  to  16  cohorts,  each  1000  strong,  and  with 
i  cavalry  squadron  to  each,  and  served  16  years.  They  were 
paid  700  denarii  (or  about  £22)  a  year.  At  first  principally 
volunteers,  in  later  years  their  ranks  were  swollen  by  semi- 
civilised  foreigners;  and  at  last,  so  savage  were  the  men 
composing  the  Guard,  that  Constantine  the  Great  (A.D.  312) 
finally  suppressed  them,  and  demolished  the  front  or  west 
wall  of  their  Camp  (still  to  be  seen) — then  1433  feet  broad 
by  1240  deep.  It  was  this  famous  Guard  that  had  often  the 
power  of  making  and  unmaking  the  Emperors,  and  whose 
favour  was  so  essential  to  the  political  peace  and  power  of 
every  ruler  of  Rome.  Besides  these  troops,  a  strong  body  of 
marines  from  Misenum  were  stationed  in  a  barracks  near 
the  Colosseum,  whose  duty  was  to  see  to  the  awning  that 
covered  the  top  of  that  great  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 

The  Garrison  of  Rome  to-day  is  large.  As  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  TXth  Army  Corps,  there  are  never  fewer 
troops  in  Rome  than  four  Regiments  of  Infantry,  two  of 
Grenadiers,  one  of  Bersaglieri  or  Riflemen — a  crack  corps, 
one  of  Cavalry,  along  with  a  Brigade  of  Field  Artillery,  of 
Fortress  Artillery  and  Engineers,  not  to  speak  of  the  Medical 
Staff  Corps,  Commissariat,  and  other  branches  of  modern 
European  armies.  Besides  all  these  there  is  a  large  body  of 
Carabinieri  or  Gendarmes,  from  among  whom  is  recruited 
the  King's  special  body-guard  of  about  75  men,  who  in  their 
full-dress  uniform  of  burnished  helmet  and  shining  cuirass, 
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and  with  their  white  leather  breeches,  clanking  long  swords, 
and  bespurred  and  high  black  boots,  are  among  the  sights  of 
the  city.  Of  course,  besides  all  these  troops,  there  are  the 
Papal  Troops,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  Vatican,  and 
who  number  about  500  in  all — a  sorry  comparison  with  the 
large  army  of  15,000  men,  whom  Pope  Pius  IX.  equipped  in 
1867  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Garibaldi  into  the  Papal  States. 

ANCIENT    ROME. 

Elegant,  massive,  and  crumbling  ruins  are  almost  all 
that  remains  of  ancient  Rome.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  the  devastation  wrought 
in  past  ages  (especially  by  those  who  either  barbarously 
pulled  to  pieces  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  the  priceless  gems  of 
architecture  Rome  once  gloried  in,  or  mutilated  them  before 
converting  them  to  other  uses,  or  else  made  quarries  of  the 
temples,  palaces,  baths,  &c., — using  their  precious  marbles 
and  glorious  pillars  for  the  erection  of  churches,  houses,  and 
walls),  to  realise  fully  what  Rome  was  like  in  her  days  of 
greatest  splendour ;  still  there  can  be  no  question,  that  but 
few  cities  have  ever  successfully  rivalled  her,  perhaps  not 
even  any  city  ever  excelled  her,  in  the  surpassing  splendour 
and  number  of  her  temples,  palaces,  theatres,  circuses,  baths, 
forums,  statuary,  arches,  porticoes,  and  gardens.  Her 
buildings  cover  the  period  from  the  first  "  rude  attempts  of 
the  Etruscan  masons  to  the  golden  centuries  of  Agrippa  and 
Apollodorus,  and  from  the  round  straw  hut  where  the  public 
fire  was  kept  to  the  marble  Temple  of  Vesta  roofed  with 
bronze  tiles,  and  from  the  Casa  Romuli  (House  of  Romulus) 
to  the  Domus  A  urea  (Golden  House)  of  Nero";  and  the 
oldest  relics  of  Kingly,  Republican,  and  Imperial  Rome  are 
to-day  standing  on  an  area  extending  from  the  Colosseum 
to  the  Capitol,  on  the  Sacra  Via,  on  the  Forum  with  its  exten- 
sions, and  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  are  adorned  by  the 
grandest  ruins  of  Old  Rome  chiefly  excavated  since  1870.  It 
is  but  sorry  compensation  for  the  loss  of  so  much  that  made 
Rome  a  glory  in  the  earth,  that  modern  Rome  is  rapidly 
attaining  the  rank  of  a  first-class  city  of  modern  times,  and 
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so  bidding  fair  to  eclipse  other  European  capitals,  to  which 
until  recently  she  was  as  inferior  in  magnificence,  as  she  was 
either  in  population  or  in  importance ;  and,  to  all  antiquarians 
and  archaeologists,  it  must  be  an  everlasting  and  bitter  regret 
that  so  little  remains  of  a  city,  once  so  rich  in  gems  of 
architecture  and  of  art. 

At  present,  careful  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the 
surviving  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  to  recovering  by  exca- 
vation as  many  as  possible  of  the  relics  of  Old  Rome  that 
may  yet  be  preserved,  beneath  the  mounds  of  rubbish  in 
which  for  centuries  they  have  been  lying  concealed.  In  these 
endeavours  the  savants  of  all  nations  are  showing  the  deepest 
interest,  mindful  of  how  largely  modern  civilisation  is  indebted 
to  the  ancient  Romans  for  much  of  what  is  best  in  present- 
day  art,  architecture,  law,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  &c. ; 
while  the  King  of  Italy,  whose  chief  residence  is  at  Rome, 
and  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  City,  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  profitable  results  from  the  extensive  excava- 
tions now  in  progress.  Not  only  are  the  prospective  prizes 
likely  to  form  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Roman 
topography,  history,  literature,  and  architecture,  but  the 
Christian  Church  may  confidently  anticipate  important 
discoveries  of  a  literary  and  ecclesiastical  character,  all 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  obscure  or  even  missing  chapters 
in  the  history  and  sufferings  of  the  Early  Church, — and,  above 
all,  to  help  in  solving  such  vexed  questions  as  that  of  S. 
Peter's  connection  with  the  city,  either  as  a  prisoner  in  it  or 
as  its  first  bishop.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  neither 
effort  nor  expense  will  be  spared,  in  prosecuting  to  a  success- 
ful issue  explorations  from  which  important  consequences 
may  be  expected  ;  and,  even  should  the  rewards  reaped  be 
either  few  or  none,  the  explorers  will  have  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  have  left  no  stone  unturned,  in 
endeavouring  to  throw  increased  light  upon  the  past  history 
of  what  was  once  the  Metropolis  of  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  SIGHTS  OF   ROME. 

The  Palaces  of  the  Cczsars — The  Colosseum — The  Arch  of 
Constantine — The  Colossus  of  Nero  and  the  Meta  Sudans 
of  Domitian — The  Sacra  Via — The  Arch  of  Titus — The 
Forum  Romanum  —  Its  Ruins  —  Recent  Great  Discoveries 
— The  Mamertine  Prison — The  Capitol — The  Aracoeli  and 
Bambino — The  Tarpeian  Rock — Trajan's  Forum — The 
Pantheon — The  Castle  of  S.  Angela — The  Vatican — The 
Pope — The  Picture  Galleries  and  Museums. 

N  dealing  with  the  many  interesting  sights  of 
so  ancient  and  large  a  city  as  Rome,  one  is 
at  a  loss  how  to  avoid  wearying  or  else  con- 
fusing one's  readers.  I  hope  to  escape  both 
these  undesirable  results,  by  grouping  my 
remarks  chiefly  round  each  of  the  hills  on 
which  Rome  stands,  and  by  describing  as  lucidly  and  briefly 
as  I  can  the  chief  sights  associated  with  each. 

THE    PALACES    OF   THE    CAESARS. 

I  begin  naturally  with  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  cradle  of 
Rome,  and  the  commanding  and  picturesque  centre  from 
which  the  city  gradually  radiated  and  extended,  till  it  em- 
braced all  the  seven  hills  on  which  Old  Rome  stood,  and  on 
which  stands  Rome  of  to-day.  Not  that  much  of  beauty  is 
to  be  seen  there  now,  for  only  massive  ruins — crumbling 
walls — and,  here  and  there,  pillars  and  frescoes  survive, 
telling  us  nevertheless  very  significantly,  how  splendid  the 
original  buildings  must  have  been  of  which  even  the  battered, 
tottering,  and  decaying  relics  are  still  so  imposing  ;  but  yet 
amid  these  perishing  ruins,  enough  remains  entire  to  justify 
a  visit,  and  to  delight  a  visitor.  I  remember  well  with  what 
abounding  delight  1  wandered  day  after  day  over  the  ground, 
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through  the  arches,  and  along  the  rooms — all  that  is  left  of 
gardens,  buildings,  and  palaces,  once  the  glory  of  Rome  and 
the  pride  of  her  Emperors ;  and  how,  from  the  lofty  pinnacle 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  I  swept  with  enraptured  eyes  the  historic 
city  and  river  that  encircle  it  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the 
far-reaching  Campagna  whose  northern  boundary  the  Hill  is. 
I  saw  before  me  venerable  fragments  even  of  the  tufa-walls 
of  the  old  city  of  Romulus ;  I  paced  the  ruined  guard-room, 
where  the  Imperial  troops  had  stood  sentry  over  the  sacred 
person  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  which  perhaps  (who  knows  ?) 
S.  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  may  have  waited  his  trial 
before  Nero,  and  had  to  face  the  brutal  jests  of  the  rough 
legionaries,  who  would  doubtless  think  as  little  of,  and  treat 
as  lightly,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  as  they  did  a  Christ  in 
Jerusalem ;  I  stood  by  the  balcony,  from  which  many  a 
haughty  and  mighty  Emperor  had  looked  down  upon  the 
shouting  and  festive  multitudes  that  thronged  the  Circus 
Maximus  (just  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  Hill)  on  the 
one  side,  or  upon  the  busy  Forum  resplendent  with  temples, 
statues,  arches,  and  columns  on  the  other ;  I  trod  the  now 
desolate  race-course  of  Domitian,  with  its  marble  facings  still 
to  be  seen  and  the  fountain  in  its  centre ;  I  viewed  the  ruins 
of  the  Imperial  Houses  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Domitian,  and 
Germanicus  with  its  lovely  frescoes, — the  Baths  of  Septimius 
Severus,  the  Area  of  Apollo,  and  the  Gardens  of  Adonis, — the 
yet  almost  perfect  Apartments  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
(father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius),  with  their  beautiful 
frescoes  of  garlanded  flowers, — the  House  of  the  Vestals, 
with  the  rooms  entire  and  with  some  exquisite  statues  of 
these  famous  virgins, — the  battered  fragments  of  the  once 
glorious  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Vesta, —  the  curious 
Inscriptions,  scribbled  centuries  ago  on  stuccoed  walls, 
stones,  and  school-rooms  by  hands  that  long  since  have 
crumbled  into  dust ;  and,  aloft  on  the  ancient  and  famous  emi- 
nence of  the  Palatine,  amid  a  scene  of  general  desolation  second 
in  pathos  only  to  Mount  Zion  at  Jerusalem,!  became  impressed 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  Rome  than 
sedulous  and  life-long  classical  study  had  ever  given  me. 
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THE    COLOSSEUM. 

From  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  COLOSSEUM,  which  lies  in 
the  eastern  hollow  between  that  Hill  and  the  Esquiline  and 
Caelian  Hills,  is  a  step  which  a  visitor  to  Rome  may  next 
most  naturally  take.  Of  all  the  many  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  the  city, the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  (or  Colosseum, 
as  it  has  been  called  since  the  Vlllth  century,  from  the 
Colossus  of  Nero  which  formerly  fronted  it)  is  the  most 
impressive,  majestic,  and  conspicuous — towering  high  above 
the  surrounding  ruins,  churches,  columns,  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  meeting  and  filling  the  eye  from  almost  any  part 
of  Rome  one  may  happen  to  be  in.  Situated  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  city,  its  gigantic,  battered,  broken,  and 
rampart-like  walls  dwarf  into  utter  insignificance  every 
adjoining  or  even  distant  object;  and  what  the  celebrated 
and  stupendous  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  to  Egypt,  the 
Colosseum  is  to  Italy — its  most  unique  and  characteristic 
ancient  monument.  So  too,  the  Colosseum  reflects  graphic- 
ally the  pleasure-loving  temperament  of  the  Romans,  even  as 
the  Pyramids  embody  eloquently  the  more  religious  and 
serious  aspect  in  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  life.  In  the 
one,  the  uppermost  thought  was  of  pleasure — in  the  other, 
of  immortality ;  the  one  built  a  colossal  theatre — the  other  a 
colossal  tomb ;  the  one  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the 
living -the  other  for  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  looking  forward  hopefully  and  pathetically  to  their 
final  resurrection  to  eternal  blessedness,  after  a  long  death- 
sleep  of  4000  years.  Indeed,  so  proud  were  the  Romans  of 
this  great  triumph  of  architectural  genius  that  the  venerable 
Bede,  the  prophetic  British  pilgrim  to  Rome  in  the  Vlllth 
century,  exclaimed  (to  quote  Lord  Byron's  chaste  poetic 
rendering  of  Bede's  original  Latin), — 

"  While  stands  the  Colosseum,   Rome  shall  stand, 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall, 
And  when  Rome  falls,  with  it  shall  fall  the  world" 

This  most  magnificent  building—  once  the  crowning  glory 
of  Rome — was  begun  by  Vespasian  (A.D.  72),  inaugurated 
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(2ist  April,  80')  by  Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  (whose 
statue  in  a  chariot  stood  over  the  entrance  between  the 
XXXVlIIth  and  XXXIXth  arches),  and  finally  completed  by 
Domitian  (96).  The  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  and  built 
chiefly  by  the  forced  labour  of  thousands  of  miserable  Jews 
brought  from  Palestine  to  Rome  to  grace  the  Triumph  of 
Titus,  the  Colosseum  covers  a  space  of  six  acres,  once 
occupied  by  Nero's  Golden  House  (p.  142).  In  its  prime  it 
consisted  of  4  storeys  of  80  arches  of  travertine  blocks  from 
Tivoli,  joined  together  (as  a  protection  against  earthquakes) 
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with  1400  iron  clamps,  most  of  which,  because  of  their  value, 
have  since  the  Middle  Ages  been  picked  out  by  thieves  and 
others ;  and  it  was  lined  inside  with  tufa  and  Roman  bricks. 
Of  the  three  lowest  arcades,  the  first  storey  is  adorned  with 
half  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and 
the  third  of  the  Corinthian.  The  fourth  storey  consists  of  a 
high  wall  with  windows  flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters ; 
while,  as  we  see  from  ancient  coins,  the  second  and  third 
arcades  were  also  graced  with  numerous  statues.  "  The 
podium  (or  front  seat)  was  encrusted  with  costly  Carrara 
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marbles  ;  a  network  of  gilt-bronze,  supported  by  stakes  and 
wheels  of  ivory,  guarded  the  spectators  from  wild  beasts  : 
the  spaces  between  the  seats  glittered  with  gold  and  gems  ; 
a  portico,  carried  round  the  entire  building,  was  resplendent 
with  gilded  columns  ;  marble  statues  (160  groups)  thronged 
the  arcades  ;  the  awnings  were  of  silk ;  marble  tripods  for 
burning  perfumes  were  placed  throughout  the  edifice ;  and 
fountains  of  fragrant  water  sprinkled  the  spectators,  diffusing 
delicious  odours  through  the  air." — (From  the  Seventh 
Eclogue  of  Calpurnius).  With  seating-room  for  100,000 
spectators,  whose  seats  were  supported  by  two  rows  of 
arcades  and  by  substructures  inside,  the  building  had  four 
chief  entrances  at  the  ends  of  its  diameters  (three  on  each 
side  or  twelve  in  all,  and  the  principal  entrance  facing  the 
Sacra  Via), — the  people  entering  by  the  lowest  arcades, 
which  were  numbered  up  to  LXXVI.  to  show  in  every  fourth 
arch  a  staircase  to  the  seats,  whose  numbers  can  be  still 
distinctly  read  from  XXIII.  to  LIV.  In  the  front  seat 
(podium)  sat  the  Emperor,  the  Senate,  and  the  Vestal  Virgins 
who  entered  by  Gate  No.  I., — the  Emperor  in  a  raised  seat 
(pulvinar)  ;  above  the  podium  were  three  classes  of  seats 
(cavece),  for  (i)  Knights,  Tribunes,  and  their  families,  (2)  the 
people,  and  (3)  the  soldiers ;  while,  high  upon  the  roof  were 
the  "  gods  "  or  plebs  (i.e.,  the  common  people),  along  with 
5000  marines  from  the  fleet  at  Misenum  in  charge  of  the 
great  awning  for  sheltering  the  spectators  from  sun  or  rain. 
We  can  still  see  in  the  outer  coping  the  apertures  in  the 
wall,  with  corbels  below  for  the  masts  to  rest  upon,  from 
which  the  awning  was  braced.  Men  and  women  sat  apart, 
and  from  certain  spectacles  women  were  rigidly  excluded. 

The  Colosseum,  of  which  only  a  third  remains,  is  an 
ellipse, — the  external  circumference  of  which  is  576  yards  or 
one-third  of  a  mile,  the  longest  diameter  205  yards,  and  the 
shortest  170.  The  walls  rise  to  a  height  of  156  feet ;  and  the 
arena,  which  could  be  flooded  for  mimic  sea-fights,  is  279 
feet  long  by  174  wide.  Below  the  arena,  and  alongside  it 
under  the  seats,  one  sees  still  the  grim  and  yawning  mouths 
of  the  chambers  and  dens,  once  the  haunt  of  furious  beasts 
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or  the  last  gloomy  prison  of  countless,  hapless,  and  tremb- 
ling wretches  "  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,"  or  of  the 
many  fearless  and  exulting  Christian  martyrs  who  "  met  the 
tyrant's  brandished  steel,  the  lion's  gory  mane, — who  bowed  their 
necks  the  death  to  feel,  and  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven, 
through  peril,  toil,  and  pain."  So  too,  in  the  centre  of  the 
arena  are  visible  still  the  holes  through  which  the  arena- 
apparatus  was  worked,  and  the  trap-doors  down  which  were 
thrust  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  victims  of  a  Roman's  blood- 
thirsty craving  for  brutal  excitement, — their  blood  being1 
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thereafter  taken  from  the  spoliarium  (or  spoil-house)  to  be 
used  as  medicine ;  while,  round  the  rim  of  the  arena  is  yet 
standing  the  breast-high  wall,  that  sheltered  the  spectators 
from  the  combatants  or  from  the  dangers  of  the  plays. 

Memorable  are  the  incidents  associated  with  this  vener- 
able, yet,  in  some  respects,  hideous  ruin;  and  awe-inspiring, 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express,  are  the  horrible  scenes 
this  battered  mountain  of  stone  has  looked  down  upon,  in 
the  now  silent  and  deserted  arena.  What  a  baptism  of  blood 
was  given  it,  when,  for  100  days  after  its  opening  by  Titus, 
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3000  gladiators,  whose  services  were  considered  religious  and 
incitements  to  valour,  fought  9000  wild  beasts — of  whom  no 
less  than  5000  drenched  the  sand  with  their  gore  !  What  a 
hideous  shambles  must  it  have  been  when  Trajan  gave  it 
over  (A.D.  98-117)  for  123  days  to  bloodshed,  during  which 
10,000  animals  died  and  10,000  gladiators  fought !  [In  early 
times  only  three  pairs  of  gladiators  fought  in  these  bloody 
contests,  which  originated  in  the  funeral  games;  but  Julius 
Caesar  on  one  occasion  employed  120  pairs.]  And,  what  a 
scene  must  the  Colosseum  have  presented,  when  200,000 
pitiless  human  eyes  drunk  with  bloodthirsty  excitement 
gleamed  madly  at  the  sight  of  its  sickening  horrors ;  or  when 
the  great  and  gaily-thronged  galleries  gave  out  the  deafening 
and  tremendous  thunder  of  100,000  applauding  or  enraged 
spectators !  Men  fought  men  in  it,  beasts  fought  beasts  in 
it,  men  fought  beasts,  there  were  land-fights  and  sea-fights 
[the  last  given  by  Heliogabalus  (218-22),  who  filled  the  arena 
with  wine]  — living  creatures  did  living  creatures  to  death — 
till  the  senses  reeled ;  and  the  agitated  onlookers  felt  them- 
selves moved,  either  to  dash  frantically  down  into  the  bloody 
arena  to  join  in  the  fray,  or  else  to  flee  forth  trembling  with 
horror  from  a  place  frequented  surely  by  fiends  from  hell, 
and  far  more  worthy  of  being  sunk  in  perdition's  lowest 
depths  than  of  being  left  longer  to  cumber  the  fertile  ground, 
once  covered  by  some  of  the  fairest  gardens  and  palaces  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  And  well,  surely,  did  the  Colosseum 
deserve  all  (if  not  much  more)  that  befell  it,  ere  it  ceased  to 
be  what  it  had  far  too  long  been — a  sink  of  iniquity,  and  a 
charnel-house  of  humanity.  First  of  all,  lightning  set  fire  to 
it  (A.D.  217) ;  then,  Alexander  Severus  restored  it  (223; ;  and 
next,  on  the  loooth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome 
(247),  the  Emperor  Philippus  celebrated  that  momentous 
event  with  games,  in  which  took  part  "30  elephants,  10  elks, 
10  tigers,  10  wild  lions  and  60  tame  ones,  30  tame  leopards, 
10  hyenas,  19  giraffes,  20  wild  asses,  40  wild  horses,  i  hippo- 
potamus, and  i  rhinoceros,  besides  1000  pairs  of  gladiators." 
The  Emperor  Commodus  (161-192)  killed  100  lions  in  it  in 
one  day,  and  fought  735  times  as  a  gladiator.  Another  great 
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display  took  place  (281)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Triumph  of 
Probtis, — 100  lions  of  the  finest  breed  being  let  loose  at  once 
in  the  arena,  and  with  their  thundering  roars  shaking  the 
Colosseum  to  its  foundations,  along  with  loo  lionesses,  100 
Nubian  leopards,  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  300  bears  (a  sight 
that  revolted  the  assembly  on  account  of  its  cruelty,  and  that 
provoked  it  to  be  described  as  a  spectacle  "great  rather  than 
gratifying"}.  Damaged  by  another  fire,  Decius  repaired  it 
(250) ;  then,  Constantine  the  Great  protested  against  the 
gladiatorial  contests  (325)  ;  and  finally,  in  404,  Honorius, — 
moved  by  the  awful  fate  of  Telemachos,  a  horror-stricken 
monk  who  threw  himself  into  the  arena  and  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  mob  while  trying  to  wrench  the  weapons  from 
the  gladiators, — summarily  put  an  end  to  gladiatorial  fights, 
as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  merciful  spirit  of  Christianity. 
[Wild  beast  shows  lasted  down  to  the  time  of  Theoderic  the 
Great  (523).]  Then  in  442,  and  again  in  508,  violent  earth- 
quakes played  havoc  with  the  mammoth  structure.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  Roman  barons  like  the  Frangipani 
turned  it  into  a  fortress,  other  Roman  nobles  tried  fruitlessly 
to  restore  its  popularity  by  instituting  bull-fights.  But  the 
days  of  the  Colosseum  were  numbered.  First,  it  formed  a 
prolific,  inexhaustible,  and  convenient  quarry  for  the  bar- 
barians and  for  builders  of  palaces,  churches,  and  even  of  a 
harbour  at  Rome  (the  Ripetta)  ;  next,  the  Canons  of  the 
Lateran  mercifully  made  it  a  hospital  (1381) ;  and,  finally,  it 
became  a  "  holy  place."  This  dignity  the  Colosseum  owed  to 
Pope  Clement  X.,  who  in  1675  erected  a  church  inside  it ; 
and  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58),  who  took  what  was 
left  of  it  under  his  protection,  and  consecrated  the  interior 
to  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  to  the  hallowed  memory  of  the 
countless  martyrs,  who  had  sanctified  it  by  faithfully  and 
fearlessly  dying  for  the  truth, — from  S.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch  (devoured  by  lions  and  tigers,  A.D.  112  or  138)  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (305), — and  who  had  died 
shot  by  arrows  (as  Trajan  did  270  Christians),  or  torn  by 
beasts,  or  tossed  by  bulls,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  by  other 
as  cruel  deaths.  A  huge  cross  was  erected  in  the  centre  of 
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the  arena,  and  round  the  elliptical  sides  of  the  building  were 
placed  shrines  representing  the  14  "Stations  of  the  Cross;  '' 
and  so,  what  hitherto  had  been  a  place  of  guilty  pleasure 
became  a  place  of  godly  prayer.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
owing  to  the  abuses  associated  with  the  Colosseum  even  as 
a  shrine,  and  as  too  often  a  haunt  of  thieves  and  cut-throats, 
both  the  cross  and  shrines  have  had  to  be  abolished  :  the 
tottering  walls  have  been  buttressed  and  rebuilt,  where 
necessary;  the  mountains  of  fallen  masonry  mingled  with 
earth,  in  which  once  grew  luxuriant  forests  of  trees  and  as 
many  as  400  species  of  flora  (some  of  them  peculiar  to  the 
Colosseum,  and  of  which  I  gathered  a  few  choice  remaining 
specimens),  have  been  entirely  removed;  and  gaunt  and 
bare — a  place  of  solemn  awe— like  some  gigantic  antediluvian 
monster,  the  fleshless  ribs,  and  bones,  and  spine  of  which 
alone  remain  to  appal  the  spectator,  the  grim  old  Colosseum 
stands— like  the  Pyramids  a  colossal  and  pathetic  link  with  the 
past,  for  future  generations  to  protect  and  transmit  to  posterity. 

THE   COLOSSEUM    BY    MOONLIGHT. 

So  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  many  visits  I 
paid  to  the  Colosseum  (sketching  its  ruins,  and  one  of  its  72 
lifts  for  gladiators,  and  wandering  through  its  empty  arcades, 
subterranean  passages,  and  dismal  dens),  and,  least  of  all, 
a  midnight  visit,  when  a  full  moon  shining  down  from  a 
cloudless  sky  shed  upon  the  gigantic  walls  and  towering 
arches  a  solemn  and  silvery  light.  As  I  passed  through  the 
arcades  into  the  arena,  the  shadowy  figures  of  hangers-about 
were  to  be  seen  stealthily  flitting  hither  and  thither,  like 
uncanny  ghosts  ;  and,  when  I  got  fully  inside  the  ruin,  its 
vast  proportions,  the  intense  silence,  the  towering  tiers  of 
seats  and  arches,  the  deep  furrows  in  the  arena — which  the 
changing  lights  and  shadows  made  still  deeper  and  more 
weird — filled  me  with  a  sense  of  awe  indescribably  solemn, 
and  absolutely  overwhelming.  The  scene,  in  its  ruined 
majesty,  was  a  striking  commentary  upon  the  time  (now 
happily  long  past)  when  the  huge  and  noble  building  crowded 
to  the  full  on  some  gala  day  had  witnessed  the  bloody  and 
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deadly  encounters  of  gladiators,  or  of  beasts  with  men,  or  of 
martyrs  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex  dying  glorious  and  noble 
deaths ;  and  I  must  say,  that  nothing  I  have  ever  witnessed 
("save  Pompeii,  the  Roman  Catacombs,  or  the  Holy  Places 
of  Christendom)  has  filled  me  with  such  strange  and  solemn 
emotions.  All  was  as  still  as  death, — desolation  reigned 
supreme,  where  once  all  had  been  animation  and  life, — and 
the  empty  arena  gave  back  the  hollow  whispers  of  the  voice, 
with  a  vividness  and  weirdness  as  appalling  as  sublime. 

THE    ARCH    OF   CONSTANTINE. 

Close  to  the  Colosseum  (over  which,  as  well  as  over  the 
Forum  Romanum  later,  I  was  conducted  by  Signor  Spadoni 
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— a  distinguished  Roman  archaeologist,  who  elaborately  and 
eloquently  explained  both  places)  stands  one  of  the  noblest 
and  best  preserved  of  Roman  monuments,  viz.,  THE  ARCH 
OF  CONSTANTINE.  This  noble  Arch  of  three  passages  was 
erected  (A.D.  315)  to  commemorate  the  victory  Constantine 
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the  Great  gained  over  Maxentius  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge  (p. 
159),  and  was  constructed  of  marble  taken  from  public  and 
private  monuments.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  attic,  the  statues 
of  the  Dacian  Kings,  the  eight  medallions  above  the  side 
arches,  the  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  giallo-antico,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  entablature  came  from  a  Triumphal 
Arch  of  Trajan,  which  spanned  the  Appian  Way  near  the 
Capena  Gate ;  and  the  bas-reliefs  are  chiefly  of  Trajan 
entering  Rome,  causing  poor  children  to  be  educated,  con- 
doning a  barbarian,  crowning  a  Parthian  King,  addressing 
the  army,  and  offering  sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand  the 
medallions  principally  depict  battles,  hunting-scenes,  sacri- 
fices, vanquished  enemies  imploring  pardon,  and  Trajan 
crowned  by  the  goddess  of  Victor}-.  (From  his  capture  of 
Nisibis  in  Parthia,  Trajan  was  entitled  "  Parthicus.")  The 
Arch,  which  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  the  Xth  century, 
was  carefully  restored  by  Pope  Clement  XII.  (1731),  and  is 
most  beautiful. 

THE  COLOSSUS  AND  META  SUDANS. 

Between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
right  in  front  of  the  former,  were  two  famous  works  of  ancient 
times — the  COLOSSUS  OF  NERO,  and  the  META  SUDANS  OF 
DOMITIAN.  The  Colossus,  120  feet  high,  was  a  seven-rayed 
bronze  sun  intended  to  represent  Nero.  It  was  erected  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  Golden  House,  but,  in  A.D.  121,  Hadrian 
removed  it  to  the  front  of  the  Colosseum  on  the  backs  of  24 
elephants.  Of  the  Colossus  only  the  pedestal  remains 
(discovered  in  1828),  composed  of  brick  and  concrete  once 
covered  over  with  marble  slabs.  The  Meta  Sudans  was  a 
fountain  shaped  like  the  meta  or  goal  of  a  circus,  and  was 
called  sudans  from  the  cascades  of  spray  it  gave  forth  when 
playing.  D'omitian  erected  it  (A.D.  97), — Constantine  the 
Great  adding  afterwards  (315)  the  round  basin  still  visible. 
At  this  point  begins  the  "  SACRA  VIA." 

THE    SACRA   VIA. 

This  famous  Street — the  Queen  of  Streets — runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  Forum,  right  up  to  the  Capitol.  It  was 
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the  "  Holy  Road  "  of  Rome,  graced  on  either  side  by  temples, 
arches,  and  gilded  statues :  and  the  street  along  which, 
flanked  by  teeming  and  applauding  crowds,  came  the  spoil 
and  captive-laden  Triumphal  Processions  of  Consuls,  Generals, 
and  Emperors  returning  from  their  victorious  campaigns, — 
or  down  which  swept  the  gracefully-garlanded  and  beautifully- 
attired  processions  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, — or  forth  across 
which  marched  in  all  the  pride  of  martial  array,  and  in  solid, 
thundering,  and  glittering  phalanxes,  the  dreaded  and  almost 
invincible  legions  of  Rome,  setting  out  to  do  battle  anywhere 
and  everywhere  for  the  glory  and  might  of  the  Imperial 
Mistress  of  the  World.  The  grandest  of  all  spectacles  ever 
witnessed  upon  it,  however,  was  a  TRIUMPH.  Along  the 
flower-strewed  street  came  first  a  band  of  musicians,  followed 
by  young  men  leading  sacrificial  oxen  with  gilded  horns  and 
ribboned  heads  —  then  wagons  laden  with  spoil  —  then 
vanquished  kings,  princes,  generals,  and  captives  in  chains 
— next  the  Triumphant  General  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
wearing  a  robe  of  purple  and  gold,  in  a  magnificent  gold  and 
ivory  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses  (Pompey  used 
elephants,  Antony  lions,  and  another  tigers),  his  children  on 
horseback  or  lying  at  his  feet,  and  behind  him  a  slave 
standing  holding  a  golden  crown  studded  with  gems,  and 
whispering  in  the  victor's  ear,  "  Remember  that  thou  art  a 
man  ! " — then  the  Roman  Senators — and,  last  of  all,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  priests  and  their  officers  leading  a  pure 
white  ox,  to  form  the  chief  sacrificial  victim  in  the  Temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove.  On  reaching  the  slope  of  the  Capitol 
(Clivm  Capitolinus),  the  procession  parted  in  two — one  part 
going  up  proudly  and  joyfully  to  sacrifice  and  give  thanks  in 
the  "  Metropolitan  Cathedral "  of  Paganism,  and  the  other 
turning  aside  slowly  and  mournfully  to  the  State  Prison  or 
Tullianum,  where  certain  of  the  captives  would  meet  their 
death  by  starvation  or  by  the  sword. 

Advancing  northwards  along  the  Sacra  Via,  the  first 
remains  seen  are  of  the  TEMPLE  OF  VENUS  AND  ROMA  on 
the  right,  and  of  the  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  STATOR  on  the 
left.  The  former,  built  by  Hadrian,  was  dedicated  A.D.  135, 
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perfected  by  Antoninus  Pius  (who  constructed  the  great 
Temple  of  Baalbec,  35  miles  from  Damascus),  and  restored 
by  Maxentius  after  being  damaged  by  fire  (307) ;  the  latter, 
vowed  by  Romulus  after  his  defeat  of  the  Sabines  (B.C.  749), 
was  not  built  till  B.C.  296,  by  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus.  Then 
a  little  north  of  these,  and  conspicuously  spanning  the  Sacra 
Via  rises  the  ARCH  OF  TITUS. 

THE    ARCH    OF    TITUS. 

This  magnificent,  graceful,  imposing,  and  historic  Arch, 
spanning  the  Sacra  Via  at  its  highest  point  from  whence  it 
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dips  down  into  the  Forum,  was  erected  by  Domitian  (A.D. 
81)  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  his  brother  and  predecessor  Titus  (70) 
— a  fact  witnessed  to  by  the  inscription  on  the  side  facing 
the  Colosseum. 

SENATUS 

POPULUSQUE   ROMANUS 

DIVO  TITO  DIVI  VESPASIANI  F(ILIO) 

VESPASIANO  AUGUSTO 

(Erected  by  the  Senate  and  People  of  Rome  to  the  illustrious 
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Emperor  Titus  Vespasianus  Augustus,  son  of  the  illustrious 
Emperor  Vespasianus). 

Built  of  exquisite  Greek  Pentelic  marble,  the  Arch  with 
fluted  columns  on  either  side  is  adorned  with  beautiful  bas- 
reliefs  inside,  representing  Titus  (called  by  the  Romans  "the 
delight  of  mankind  ")  crowned  by  Victory,  and  standing  in  a 
quadriga  or  four-horsed  chariot  driven  by  Roma  as  his 
charioteer;  and  on  the  opposite  panel  is  carved  the  Triumphal 
Procession  of  Titus  with  captive  Jews,  the  golden  table  of 
shew-bread,  the  silver  trumpets,  the  seven-branched  golden 
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OF  JERUSALEM. 

candlestick — once  the  most  sacred  treasures  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  and  the  originals  of  which,  when  brought  from 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  were  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at 
Rome  (A.D.  75).  Thereafter,  Genseric  the  Vandal  is  said  to 
have  seized  and  carried  them  off  to  Carthage  (455),  whence 
Belisarius  took  them  (535)  and  sent  them  to  Constantinople  (?). 
What  really  became  of  these  hallowed  treasures  is  to  Jews 
and  Christians  alike  an  insoluble  mystery. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Arch  of  Titus,  like  so  many 
other  Roman  monuments,  was  made  a  fort  with  walls  and 
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battlements,  and  so  continued  till  1822,  when,  on  the  Arch 
threatening  to  collapse,  these  were  removed  and  the  Arch 
reconstructed.  So  too,  until  abolished  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
(A.D.  1846),  it  was  customary  to  require  the  Roman  Jews  to 
meet  at  this  Arch  every  newly-elected  Pope  on  his  way  to  be 
installed  in  his  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  the  Lateran,  and  to 
present  His  Holiness  with  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  This 
indignity  was  keenly  resented  by  the  Jews ;  and,  even  to  this 
day,  no  Jew  (it  is  said)  ever  passes  under  the  Arch— to  him 
so  mournful  an  emblem  of  his  Fatherland's  humiliation,  and 
so  massive  and  enduring  a  memorial  of  the  calamitous  mis- 
fortunes of  his  ancestors.  I  may  say,  here,  that  of  old  the 
Jews,  always  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Rome,  lived  in  the  Trastevere  Quarter  across  the  Tiber,  but 
that  in  1556  Pope  Paul  IV.  removed  them  to  the  Ghetto  (or 
"  Seven  Dials  "  of  Rome), — a  squalid  and  crowded  district 
near  the  Garibaldi  Bridge,  but  removed  in  1887, — forbidding 
them  under  the  severest  penalties  to  reside  anywhere  else. 
"  For  many  centuries  (says  Dr.  Manning)  the  Jews  were 
treated  with  frightful  cruelty,  and  every  possible  indignity 
was  heaped  upon  them.  They  were  forbidden  to  reside  out 
of  this  loathsome  quarter,  and  might  not  pass  beyond  its 
limits  except  with  the  distinctive  badge  of  their  nation — a 
yellow  hat  for  the  men,  a  yellow  veil  for  the  women.  They 
were  compelled  to  run  races  in  the  Corso  at  the  Carnival, 
stripped  to  the  skin,  with  only  a  narrow  bandage  round  the 
loins,  amidst  the  jeerings  and  execrations  of  the  mob.  Every 
Sunday  they  were  driven  into  the  Church  of  S.  Angelo  to 
hear  a  sermon  on  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers,  and  their 
own  depravity  and  hardness  of  heart.  All  trade  was  forbidden 
to  them  except  in  old  clothes,  rags,  and  what  we  know  as 
marine  stores.  They  were  ground  into  the  dust  by  taxes 
and  confiscations  of  every  kind,  and  to  procure  the  slightest 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings  were  compelled  to  pay  large 
sums  to  their  oppressors."  It  was  in  the  Trastevere  Quarter, 
therefore,  if  not  in  the  Old  Ghetto,  that  S.  Paul  lived  "in  his 
own  hired  house  "  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  such  a  house  being  pointed 
out  still  in  the  Via  /Kscletus  (or  Beech  Street).  There  are 
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now  over  5000  Jews  in  Rome,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  very 
poorest  classes  and  sunk  in  ignorance. 

THE    FORUM    ROMANUM. 

The  most  impressive  and  famous  part  of  Rome  (exclusive 
of  the  Colosseum)  is  the  FORUM  ROMANUM,  which  lies  spread 
out  before  the  eyes  of  a  visitor  looking  north  from  the  Arch 
of  Titus.  It  was  on  this  little  piece  of  ground,  originally  a 
swamp  about  150  yards  long,  but  subsequently  drained  by 
King  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the  Cloaca  Maxima — and 
added  to,  that  the  Romans  under  Romulus  fought  the 
the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius  after  the  celebrated  Rape  of 
the  Sabines  (p.  137) ;  it  was  here  that  the  rival  States  united, 
making  it  their  common  meeting-place  (comitium),  and  by- 
and-bye  lining  it  with  shops  of  butchers,  goldsmiths,  money- 
changers, £c. ;  and  it  was  on  this  famous  space,  that  were 
transacted  some  of  the  most  stirring  events  in  the  history  of 
Republican  and  Imperial  Rome.  Here  also  public  funerals 
were  celebrated,  and  great  gladiatorial  contests  engaged  in. 
Formerly  the  centre  of  Roman  life,  and  graced  in  the 
Augustan  Age  by  probably  the  grandest  array  of  temples, 
public  buildings,  and  artistic  monuments  (gilded  bronzes, 
triumphal  arches,  columns,  and  statues)  the  world  has  ever 
seen  erected  on  so  small  a  space, — a  chief  glory  of  Rome, 
and  the  pride  of  her  Emperors, — at  once  the  heart  and  pulse 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  vigorous  heart,  from  which  were 
transmitted  those  vivifying  influences  that  stirred  into  life  as 
well  as  regulated  in  their  movements  the  most  distant 
provinces  and  peoples  that  looked  to  Rome  for  laws  and 
religion,  and  found  under  her  protecting  aegis  both  peace  and 
prosperity,-— and  the  sympathetic  pulse,  whose  tireless  beat, 
whether  slow  or  rapid,  weak  or  strong,  told  the  rulers  of 
Rome  at  a  touch  the  general  condition  of  their  mighty  and 
world-wide  Empire ;  the  Forum  Romanum  (saved  by  its 
glorious  traditions  from  rivalry  by  other  Forums),  even  in  its 
ruinous  state  of  to-day,  casts  the  spell  of  its  charm  over  every 
thoughtful  and  educated  visitor ;  and  I  must  confess,  that 
nowhere  (except  upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  looking  down 
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thence  upon  this  Forum)  did  I  realise  so  profoundly  the 
former  greatness  and  splendour  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Roman 
people.  Every  inch  of  this  classic  ground  is  stored  with 
most  sacred  memories  of  an  illustrious  past,  and  enriched 
with  a  hoary  halo  of  historic  associations  which  it  would  be 
difficult,  even  as  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible,  for  any 
other  city  or  place  to  eclipse. 

"//  was  once, 

And  long,  the  centre  of  their  Universe, 
The  Forum — whence  a  mandate,  eagle-winged, 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  as  with  life? — (ROGERS). 

At  the  present  day,  the  Forum  bears  little  resemblance 
to  what  it  was  in  its  prime.  Burned  and  sacked  by  bar- 
barians, robbed  of  its  priceless  pillars  and  exquisite  marbles 
to  build  houses  and  churches  or  to  be  burned  for  lime, 
buried  for  centuries  under  a  superincumbent  mass  of  40  feet 
of  debris  and  vegetation  that  made  its  surface  suitable  for  a 
cattle-market  (Campo  Vaccino) — the  Forum  is,  apart  from  a 
few  precious  survivals,  only  a  maze  of  fallen  masonry,  over- 
turned blocks  of  marble  and  tufa,  inscribed  stones,  and 
broken  bases  bereft  of  their  columns ;  and  in  its  melancholy 
wreckage  it  testifies  both  to  the  vanity  of  human  ambition, 
and  to  the  amazing  splendours  that  once  adorned  it.  Of 
recent  years  the  remains  of  its  ancient  glories  have  been 
carefully  disinterred,  and  are  most  zealously  cared  for  by  the 
Roman  Municipality,  even  as  in  former  days  several  of  the 
Popes  helped  to  preserve  other  remains — witness  the  frequent 
inscriptions  on  buildings,  recording  what  such  and  such  a 
"  PONT.  MAX."  (i.e.  Pope)  did  for  them ;  and  now  we  can 
tread  the  very  stones  over  which  walked  the  feet  of  illustrious 
Kmperors  like  Augustus,  of  Consuls  like  Scipio,  of  Orators 
like  Cicero,  of  Generals  like  Julius  Ca;sar,  of  Philosophers  like 
Seneca, — of  S.  Paul  and  (perhaps)  S.  Peter,  and  of  Josephus 
the  Jewish  historian,  who  saw  Titus'  Triumphal  Procession 
pass  over  it, — of  Virgil  and  Horace,  of  Livy  and  Tacitus, — 
of  Brutus  and  Antony, — of  Zenobia  and  Aurelian, — of 
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Patricians  and  Plebeians. — of  Romans  and  Barbarians, — and 
look  upon  the  broken  bases  and  tapering  shafts  of  not  a  few 
massive  and  graceful  pillars,  that  centuries  ago  supported  or 
adorned  buildings  and  temples,  as  elegant  in  design  as 
beautiful  in  ornamentation. 

"  Yes,  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep. 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  flow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with  Cicero" 

Now,  I  am  not  to  attempt  to  reconstruct  even  in  words 
the  Forum,  as  it  was  before  ruin  and  pillage  overtook  it.  I 
must  content  myself  with  simply  telling  what  it  is  now  like, 
and  adding  something  about  the  splendid  buildings  of  which 
only  a  few  pitiful  relics  are  left. 

THE    RUINS    IN    THE    FORUM. 

After  passing  through  the  Arch  of  Titus,  one's  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  on  the  right  by  three  colossal  arches,  all 
that  remains  of 
the  once  splendid 
BASILICA  OF  CON- 
STANTINE, — begun 
by  Maxentius,  but 
completed  by  Con- 
stantine.  Used  by 
architects  as  a 
model,  the  ruin  is 
100  yards  long  by 
88  wide  ;  the  nave, 
66  feet  wide  and 
112  high,  with  a 
span  of  80  feet  ;  and  the  south  aisle,  66  feet  wide,  78  high, 
and  54  deep.  The  roof  commands  a  fine  view  of  Old  Rome; 
while  the  building  adjoins  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Peace 
(in  which  Titus  placed  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem),  and  also  the 
circular  Temple  erected  to  the  memory  of  Romulus,  son  of 
Maxentius  (A.D.  312),  and  when  finished  dedicated  by  the 
Senate  to  Constantine.  Then  again,  in  front  and  to  the  left 
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of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the 
TEMPLE  AND  PALACE  OF  THE  VESTAL  VIRGINS,  and  of  the 
REG i A  or  official  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus— beside 
which  were  found  the  Fasti  (or  Almanacs)  now  in  the  Capitol. 
The  circular  concrete  erection  surrounded  with  tufa-blocks 
was  part  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  Virgins  kept 
alight  the  sacred  fire ;  and  on  the  ground  are  strewn  many 
fragments  of  marbles,  columns,  and  of  the  roof  of  the  Temple, 
which  was  restored  A.D.  300-400.  Of  the  Palace  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins  I  saw  and  sketched  the  fine  brick  remains,  and  also 
their  hall  (atrium],  dining-room,  mill,  kitchen,  offices,  the 
cistern  for  rain-water  alone  in  use  by  them,  and  the  court 
(254  feet  long  and  75  wide)  once  decorated  with  statues  of 
chief  Vestals,  n  of  which  are  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  I  was  particularly  delighted 
here  with  the  frieze  of  the  Altar  of  Vesta,  on  which  are 
chiselled  the  hammer  of  sacrifice,  the  ox,  the  golden  urn  for 
the  ashes  of  the  fire  of  Vesta,  the  ilex-tree  (sacred  to  Jupiter), 
the  patera  (or  cup  for  holding  the  blood  or  the  libation),  and 
the  golden  knife.  The  lamp  that  burned  in  the  vestibule 
(i.e.,  the  entry  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta)  of  houses  did  honour 
to  the  fire-deity,  and  represented  Vesta  ;  while  on  the  ist  of 
March  the  fire  of  Vesta  was  renewed,  and  on  the  2ist  of 
April  was  the  great  Festival  day  of  Rome.  In  Vestal  times 
the  "  holy  wafer  "  symbolised  all  the  gods  of  the  State,  and 
was  composed  of  five  ingredients — water,  salt,  flour,  wine, 
and  the  blood  of  cattle.  It  was  called  viola  salsa  or  "  holy 
bread."  If  the  fire  of  Vesta  went  out,  it  was  relighted  only 
by  a  burning  glass  or  by  friction  of  sticks  upon  each  other. 
The  Vestals  had  charge  of  the  mystic  relics  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  palladium  or  sacred  image  brought  from  Troy  by  /Eneas. 
The  Festival  of  Vesta  was  on  gth  June,  when  the  Roman 
matrons  walked  bare-footed  in  procession  to  her  temple  to  ask 
a  blessing,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  in  rude  dishes  -  the  millers 
and  bakers  also  keeping  holiday,  and  mills  and  asses  being 
crowned  and  garlanded. 

These  three  splendid  unfluted  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
46  feet  high  and  5  feet  in  diameter,  are  all  that  is  now  left 
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of  the  TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  erected  (B.C.  484) 
and  dedicated  to  the  twin-gods,  in  gratitude  for  the  victory 
of  the  Dictator  Postumius  over  the  Latins  at  Lake  Regillus 
(496).  Rebuilt  by  Tiberius  and  reconsecrated,  this  Temple 
(which  in  its  perfection  had  8  columns  in  front,  and,  perhaps, 
13  on  the  side,  and  under  which  rose  the  famous  fountain, 
Fons  Juturnce)  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Republican 
buildings,  and  often  the  meeting-place  of  the  Senate.  That 
solitary  but  noble  pillar  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  (beside  which  is  a  small  fragment  of  the  Arch  of 
Tiberius)  is  the  COLUMN  OF  PHOCAS — erected  (A.D.  608),  in 
honour  of  that  tyrannical  Emperor  of  the  East,  by  Smaragdus, 
Exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  took  it  probably  from  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  54  feet  high,  and,  resting  on  a  rude  substructure  of 
bricks  and  tufa-blocks,  is  the  very  latest  ancient  monument 
erected  in  the  Forum  Romanurn.  A  gilded  statue  of  Phocas 
originally  crowned  it.  Long  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
Forum  before  its  excavation,  and  called  by  Byron  "  the 
nameless  column  with  a  buried  base,"  it  was  dug  out  in  1813  at 
the  expense  of  the  then  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Near  this 
Column  formerly  stood  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  now  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Capitol.  The  beautiful 
Arch  away  to  the  north-west  of  Phocas'  Column  is  the  ARCH 
OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS — erected  (A.D.  203)  in  honour  of  that 
Emperor  and  his  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  the  Adiabeni,  and 
the  Arabians.  Built  of  Greek  marble,  the  Arch  is  75  feet 
high  and  82  broad,  and  was,  when  perfect,  topped  by  a  six- 
horsed  brazen  chariot,  containing  Severus  crowned  by  the 
goddess  of  Victory.  The  Arch  was  adorned  with  an  inscrip- 
tion inlaid  in  metal ;  but,  after  Caracalla  murdered  Geta,  he 
struck  out  Geta's  name  arid  put  in  instead  the  inscription, 
"the  best  and  bravest  primes.'"  Above  the  three  arches  are  figures 
of  Victory,  while  the  sides  are  crowded  with  battle  scenes. 
The  Forum  side  shows  on  it  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of 
Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War,  the  Treaty  with  Armenia, 
and  the  Siege  of  Atra ;  the  Capitol  side  shows  the  Siege  and 
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Capture  of  Babylon,  the  Crossing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  the  Conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.  On  the  column 
bases  are  fine  figures  of  captive  barbarians,  The  Arch  was 
turned  into  a  fort  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  remained  im- 
bedded in  rubbieh  till  dug  out  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1803. 
Near  this  Arch  may  be  seen  brick  conical  remains  of  the 
Umbilicus  Urbis  Roma — the  navel  or  ideal  centre  of  the  City 
and  Empire;  and  also  traces  of  the  Milliarium  Aureum  or 
golden  mile-stone — erected  by  Augustus  (B.C.  29) — from 
which  all  the  Roman  roads  radiated,  and  on  which  was 
written  the  distance  from  Rome  of  every  great  provincial 
town  subject  to  it. 

Adjoining  the  Arch  of  Severus  on  the  west  are  relics  of 
the  "Westminster  Hall  of  Rome" — the  ROSTRUM  (or  orator's 
tribune)  OF  JULIUS  C^SSAR,  formerly  a  rectangular  platform 
(78  feet  long,  u  high,  and  140  broad),  adorned  with  tablets 
and  statues.  Along  the  top  of  the  cornice  ran  a  groove  with 
holes,  into  which  was  fixed  a  marble  balustrade  to  prevent 
people  being  pushed  off  the  platform  ;  while  holes  and  metal 
pins  still  exist,  showing  where  the  bronze  beaks  (rostra)  of 
the  galleys  from  Antium  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the 
platform — 19  in  the  lower,  and  20  in  the  upper  tier.  Caesar 
transferred  these  beaks  from  the  earlier  Rostrum,  whose  site 
is  unknown.  It  was  here  that  Mark  Antony  showed  the 
lamenting  and  infuriated  Romans  on  igth  March,  B.C.  44, 
the  body  of  the  great  Julius,  and  delivered  over  his  remains 
the  oration  which  Shakespeare  has  so  wonderfully  dramatised ; 
and  it  was  here,  also,  that  Antony  hung  up  the  hands  and 
head  of  that  eloquent  and  illustrious  orator  and  philosopher, 
Cicero,  after  cruelly  murdering  him  (B.C.  43).  These  three 
columns,  still  further  to  the  west,  are  the  chief  remains  of  the 
TKMPLE  or  VESPASIAN,  erected  (A. 0.94)  by  Domitian,  restored 
by  Septirnius  Severus,  and  showing  bas-reliefs  of  sacrificial 
instruments,— along  with  the  word  "RESTITUER,"  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription.  Then  these  eight  glorious  Ionic 
columns  near  by  mark  where  once  stood  the  TEMPLE  OF 
SATURN,  built  B.C.  497,  consecrated  by  the  Consuls  Sem- 
pronius  and  Minucius  with  saturnalia  or  carnival  games, 
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and  restored  by  Plancus  (42).  This  Temple  was  the  Public 
Treasury,  in  which  were  stored  the  sacred  things  of  Rome. 
It  was  the  only  Temple  the  devout  entered  bareheaded,  and 
the  first  to  use  wax  tapers.  Then  west  of  it,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  stood  the  TEMPLE  OF  THE  Dn  CONSENTES 
(i.e.,  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  or  Council  of  Jove, — p.  103),  of 
which  only  ten  Corinthian  columns  on  a  high  platform  are 
now  left.  Here  (A.D.  367)  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  a  great 
champion  of  expiring  paganism  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  erected 
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gilded  images  of  the  great  gods.  Behind  this  Temple  is  the 
TABULARIUM  (built  B.C.  78),  an  immense  and  well-preserved 
building,  where  the  City  Archives  engraved  on  bronze  tablets 
were  kept.  In  the  fire  of  Vitellius  (A.D.  69),  3000  of  these 
tablets  perished.  The  Tabularium  (now  a  jail)  is  reached 
from  the  Forum  by  a  wonderfully-preserved  stair  of  67  steps. 
In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  are  spread  out  the  bases  of 
the  pillars  of  the  famous  BASILICA  JULIA,  erected  by  Julius 
Caesar  (B.C.  46),  after  the  Battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  site  of  a 
Temple  built  by  the  father  of  the  Gracchi.  Extended  by 
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Augustus,  burnt  three  times,  and  frequently  restored  (last  in 
A.D.  377),  this  Basilica  has  been  completely  excavated  ;  and  is 
seen  to  have  been  a  rectangle  of  in  yards  in  length  and  53  in 
width,  reached  by  steps,  with  double  aisles  (paved  with  white 
marble  and  bearing  marks  yet  of  Roman  games  of  draughts) 
enclosing  a  central  space  of  90  by  17  yards  and  paved  with 
variegated  costly  marbles.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  pave- 
ment survive.  From  the  upper  floor  the  public  could  look  down 
upon  the  trials  going  on.  The  centumviri  (or  100  judges)  sat  in 
this  Basilica  in  four  sections.  In  1872,  under  the  east  end  of  the 
building  was  found  the  main  arm  of  the  CloacaMaxima  (p.  140). 
On  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum,  between  the  Arch  of 
Severus  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  are  numerous  ruins, 
supposed  to  mark  the  COMITIUM  where  elections  were  held, 
the  CURIA  built  by  Tullus  Hostilius  for  Senatorial  meetings, 
the  BASILICA  /EMILIA  (B.C.  179),  the  BASILICA  SEMPRONIA 
(B.C.  169),  the  BASILICA  PORCIA  (B.C.  184) — the  oldest  of  all, 
and  built  by  Cato  the  Elder,  and  the  TEMPLE  OF  C^JSAR — 
erected  by  Augustus  to  "  Divus  Julius  Caesar"  his  deified 
uncle  and  adopted  father,  and  dedicated  on  iBth  Aug.  B.C. 
29,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mark  Antony  at  the  decisive  Battle 
of  Actium.  The  tribune  was  adorned  with  prows  of  Egyptian 
vessels.  Near  this  Temple  are  also  remains  of  the  TRIUMPHAL 
ARCH  OF  AUGUSTUS,  which  formed  the  architectural  finish  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Forum,  and  spanned  the  Sacra  Via  there. 
It  was  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  the  latter 
was  buried, — an  unparalleled  honour,— the  event  being  marked 
by  a  column  inscribed  "  PARENTI  PATRIAE"  (i.e.,  to  the 
father  of  his  country).  Other  remains  are  of  the  TEMPLE  OF 
FAUSTINA  (now  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  contain- 
ing the  largest  known  column  of  cippoline  marble),  dedicated 
by  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  141)  to  his  wife  Faustina,  and  rededi- 
cated  to  him  after  his  death.  The  portico,  10  columns  of 
Eubcean  marble  (46  feet  high),  and  the  sanctuary  still  survive. 

RECENT   IMPORTANT   DISCOVERIES. 

Most  interesting  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  viz.,  of  the  Tomb  of  Romulus  and  of 
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the  place  where  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  was  burnt.  The 
former  lies  about  three  feet  under  the  old  roadway  over  the 
ground  once  covered  by  the  "  Comitium,"  and  close  to  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  A  Correspondent  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  of  3rd  February,  1899,  thus  describes  the  discoveries. 
"  In  the  century  before  Christ,  Varro  wrote  of  the  '  black 
stone '  in  the  Comitium  held  sacred  to  Romulus  by  the 
Roman  people,  and  Festus,  in  the  IVth  century  A.D.,  refers 
in  his  Dictionary  to  this  black  stone  as  covering  the  spot 
where,  according  to  some,  the  remains  of  Romulus  were  laid. 
The  stone  consists  of  a  pavement  about  three  yards  square, 
of  square  slabs  of  a  sort  of  black  marble,  with  here  and  there 
a  streak  of  white.  It  is  still  partly  enclosed  in  a  wall  (some 
two  or  three  feet  high)  of  upright  travertine  slabs,  fixed  in  a 
stone  socket  or  trough,  showing  how  jealously  the  stone  was 
guarded  by  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations, 
there  were  discovered  some  columns,  ornaments,  and 
inscriptions  belonging  to  the  old  Temple  of  Vesta.  With 
these  columns  and  ornaments  the  old  Temple  has  been 
reconstructed,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of 
the  Forum.  Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  of  all  is 
that  of  the  place  where  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  was  burnt. 
History  says  that  after  the  assassination  the  body  was  burnt 
in  the  Forum,  and  that  on  the  spot  a  column  was  raised  by 
order  of  Augustus.  That  column  disappeared,  but,  during 
the  excavations  before  the  Temple  of  Caesar,  fragments  of 
the  column  were  discovered,  and  also  some  ashes  believed  to 
be  those  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  work  of  raising  the  colossal 
monoliths  on  their  original  sites  has  been  started,  and  when 
completed  they  will  give  quite  a  new  appearance  to  the 
Forum."  I  may  add,  that  the  excavations  in  the  mound  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  have  revealed  a  large  square  hole  filled 
with  water,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  place  where  the  ashes 
of  the  Vestal  Fire  were  accumulated  before  being  removed  to 
the  Tiber,  into  which  they  were  solemnly  thrown  once  a 
year.  Many  jars  and  pieces  of  carving  have  also  been  found. 
The  excavations,  under  Cavaliere  Boni  and  Signer  Baccelli 
(Minister  of  Public  Instruction),  are  exciting  great  interest. 
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THE    MAMERTINE    PRISON. 

From  the  Forum,  it  is  but  across  a  street  in  front  to 
the  MAMERTINE  PRISON  (Career  Mamertinus,  or  Tullianum). 
It  lies  under  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  (called  S. 
Giuseppe  de?  Falegnami,  till  the  XVth  century),  which  was 
built  over  it  because  ecclesiastical  tradition  claims  the  Prison 
to  be  that  of  S.  Peter,  while  awaiting  his  martyrdom  by 
Nero.  One  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Rome,  and 
once  its  great  State  Dungeon — its  "  Tower  of  London," — 
the  place  was  originally  a  quarry  or  well-house,  which 
Ancus  Martius  constructed  and  Servius  Tullius  turned  into 
a  prison.  In  reality  it  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  over 
the  other — the  upper  one  four-sided,  the  lower  (19  feet  long, 

10  wide,  and  6|  high) 
only  accessible  through 
a  hole  in  the  roof,  and 
vaulted  by  the  gradual 
projection  of  the  side 
walls.  The  spring  in 
the  lower  prison  is  said 
to  have  miraculously 
flowed,  in  order  that 
S.  Peter  might  have 
THE  MAMERTINE  PRISON.  water  wherewith  to 

baptise  his  converted  gaolers;  but  the  deeds  done  in  it 
have  been  oftener  baptisms  of  blood  than  of  water.  Jugurtha 
was  starved  to  death  in  it ;  Manlius  and  Vercingetorix  died 
in  it ;  Simon,  the  gallant  but  hapless  defender  of  Jerusalem 
(A.D.  70)  died  in  it,  as  also  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  the  fellow- 
conspirators  of  Catiline ;  in  it  were  also  confined  S.  Paul  as 
well  as  S.  Peter, — the  latter  there  converting  his  gaolers, 
Processus  and  Martinianus.  Plutarch  calls  it  an  "abyss" 
It  was  repaired  (A.D.  10)  by  Tiberius,  as  an  inscription  yet 
tells.  I  was  shown  here  the  pillar  to  which  the  Apostles 
were  bound,  and  also  on  the  wall  a  deep  dent  made  by  the 
head  of  S.  Peter !  It  is  a  gloomy  and  a  ghastly  place  ;  and 
standing  there  I  felt  my  blood  run  cold,  and  a  sense  of 
unutterable  horror  creep  through  my  frame. 
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On  issuing  from  this  noisome  vault,  I  proceeded  to  climb 
the  stair  that  leads  to  the  Capitol  from  the  Forum  side — 
known  as  the  SCAL/E  GEMONLE,  upon  which  of  old  the  dead 
bodies  of  Sejanus,  the  disgraced  minister  of  Tiberius,  and  of 
victims  from  the  Mamertine  Prison  were  exposed.  To  the 
left  of  this  once  stood  the  TEMPLE  OF  CONCORD,  erected  by 
M.  Furius  Camillus  (B.C.  367)  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  struggles,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  by  Tiberius  (A.D.  10).  In  this  Temple  (82  feet  wide) 
the  Senate  met.  After  Tiberius'  time  it  became  a  museum 
or  military  treasury,  and,  next  to  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  was  the  finest  in  Rome.  Here  Augustus  collected 
his  great  gallery  of  pictures  and  statues  from  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  and  here  Cicero  mercilessly  exposed  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  against  the  Roman  State.  Adjacent 
was  the  GRJJCOSTASIS,  a  large  raised  platform  vshere  foreign 
ambassadors  waited  admission  to  the  Senate. 

THE    CAPITOL. 

If  one  is  drawn  to  the  Palatine  Hill  as  the  birth-place  of 
Rome,  and  the  place  where  in  later  days  the  most  mighty, 
wealthy,  and  luxurious  of  the  Caesars  raised  their  stately 
palaces,  the  historic  memories  that  haunt  the  Capitoline 
Hill — where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes — make  it  still  no 
less  powerful  in  attracting  notice.  To-day  modern  buildings 
adorn  it,  excelling  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  as  the  Forum 
ruins  were  excelled  by  their  originals  ;  and  now,  few  traces  are 
left  of  the  great  buildings  that  once  were  there.  The  principal 
of  those  now  standing  on  the  Capitol  or  Campidoglio  (a 
perfect  square)  are  to  the  north  the  ARACGELI  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  ARX  or  Citadel,  the  Palaces  of  the  Museum, 
Municipality,and  Conservatori  (or  Town  Council  of  Rome), — 
the  piazza  enclosing  a  handsome  square  adorned  in  the  centre 
by  a  fine  equestrian  and  once-gilded  statue  of  the  famous  and 
philosophic  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  (p.  193),  of  which  it 
is  said  that,  when  it  puts  on  again  its  gilding,  the  good  old 
days  of  Imperial  Rome  will  return.  As  the  illustration  shows, 
the  Piazza,  and  its  buildings  are  indeed  beautiful.  At  the  top 
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of  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  Via  Giulio  Romano  are 
colossal  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux)  standing 
by  their  horses,  and  found  in  the  Ghetto  near  Pompey's 
Theatre.  One  notices  also  a  grand  equestrian  statue  of 
Constantine  the  Great  found  near  his  Baths,  and  also  two 
columns, — one  on  the  right,  which  marked  of  old  the  first 
mile  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  another  on  the  left,  the  seventh. 
The  southern  end  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  is  occupied  now  by 
the  Monte  Caprino  Hospital  and  the  Caffarelli  Palace ;  but  it 
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Conservator! 


once  was  adorned  by  a  much  grander  edifice  than  any  of 
these,  viz.,  by  the  CAPITOLIUM  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  the  national  sanctuary  of  ancient  Rome— built  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  and  dedicated  H.C.  509.  It  stood  on  a 
sacred  area  on  a  raised  platform,  bounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs  on  three  sides— three  rows  of  columns  in  front.  In  B.C. 
386,  gigantic  substructures  were  erected  to  level  the  hill 
surface.  The  Capitol  was  reached  only  from  the  side  of  the 
Capitoline  Slope  by  a  stately  stair — a  kind  of  Seal  a  Santa  or 
holy  stair — down  which  Julius  Caesar  and  Claudius  went  on 
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their  knees.  Set  fire  to  by  a  nameless  criminal  (B.C.  83),  the 
Capitol  was  thereafter  frequently  restored— last  by  Domitian 
(A.D.  82) ;  but,  after  its  plundering  by  Genseric  the  Vandal 
(455),  who  carried  much  of  it  to  Africa,  it  became  a  quarry 
and  lime-kiln.  Professor  Lanciani,  founding  upon  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,  told  me  that  some  day  a  grand  find  of  coins  will 
be  got  in  the  Capitoline  Hill,  and  that  a  great  area  of  discovery 
lies  where  the  Temple  of  Jove  once  stood.  As  the  ground  is 
now  private  property,  the  Italian  Government  has  been 
unable  to  explore  it. 

THE    ARACCELI    AND    BAMBINO. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Arx  (or  Citadel)  now  stands  the 
famous  ARACCELI  CHURCH  (ara,  altar,  cceli,  of  heaven)  or  S. 
Maria  in  Aracceli, 
fronted  by  a  flight 
of  124  steps,  down 
which,  in  1354,  a  I 
f  a  n  a  t  i  c  a  1  Jewish 
mob  headed  by  the) 
Colonnas  dragged 
the  bleeding  body  of  I 
the  gallant  but  ill-j 
fated  Cola  di  Rienzi,] 
the  Last  of  the  Tri-' 
bunes.  This  vener- 
able Church,  built 
probably  about  the  Vlth  century  and  said  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  Christian  world,  consists  of  a  nave  lined  by  22 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite  of  different  workmanship, 
and  taken  from  various  pagan  temples  (inclusive  of  that 
of  Jupiter).  The  third  column  on  the  left  is  inscribed 
"ACUBICULO  AUGUSTORUM"  (/.*.,  from  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Emperors) ;  and  in  the  left  transept  is  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Helena,  containing  the  Altar  of  Augustus  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  Saint  herself,  mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  There  is  also  a  fine  chapel  to  S.  Anthony  of 
Padua  (A.D.  1195-1231).  The  pavement  of  the  Church  is  a 
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grand  example  of  Alexandrine  mosaic  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall,  that  it  was  while  sitting  in  this  Church,  on  I5th 
Oct.,  1764,  listening  to  the  barefooted  friars  of  the  adjoining 
Franciscan  Monastery  singing  Vespers,  that  there  occurred 
to  the  eloquent  Gibbon  the  idea  of  writing  his  famous  but 
rather  partial  and  ponderous  history  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire." 

It  was  not  so  much,  however,  the  old  church  I  wished 
to  see  as  its  chief  treasure,  the  •'  Santissimo  Bambino  "  (or 
Most  Holy  Child).  Accordingly,  after  having  carefully 
examined  the  Church,  I  proceeded  to  the  Sacristy,  in  which 
I  knew  I  would  find  the  BAMBINO  and  its  guardian.  It  was 

not  necessary  to  explain  my  errand, 
nor  that  of  other  two  gentlemen 
who  joined  me ;  for,  on  seeing  us 
approach,  the  priest  bowed,  put  on 
his  robes,  and  thereafter  opened 
with  much  careful  reverence,  accom- 
panied by  frequent  crossings  and 
genuflections,  an  elegantly-painted 
and  gilded  tabernacle-looking  struc- 
ture in  which  the  Bambino  is  kept. 
And  then  we  saw  the  Bambino — 
which  is  (what  do  you  think  ?)  just 
a  gaudily-dressed  wooden  doll,  said 
to  possess  miraculous  powers  of 
healing  sick  persons,  the  doll  turning 
pale  if  they  are  to  die  and  red  if  to 
live.  To  draw  virtue  from  the  doll, 
the  moment  it  was  exposed  to  view,  some  Italian  women 
eagerly  pressed  forward  with  handkerchiefs,  and  touched  the 
image  in  the  hope  that  they  might  thereby  carry  away  a 
blessing  to  their  children  or  to  some  sick  friend.  The  priest 
looked  at  us — we  looked  at  each  other — I  think  one,  if  not 
two,  of  us  was  wicked  enough  to  smile ;  and  that  was  all ! 
The  only  solid  thing  I  know  I  did  was  to  give  the  priest  a 
piece  of  money  for  his  courtesy  in  showing  me  the  Bambino, 
and  in  return  for  which,  much  to  my  delight,  he  gave  me 
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an  illuminated  picture  card  (I  still  have)  of  the  Bambino  in 
all  its  tawdry  glory,  and  with  a  prayer  printed  on  the  back 
of  it  for  use  by  devotees  of  the  cult  of  the  Bambino.  After 
that,  I  bade  the  Bambino  and  its  guardian  a  respectful  fare- 
well, and  went  forth  into  the  fresh  air  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  tasted  specially  sweet  after  my  brief  visit  to 
the  dark  ages  of  superstition  and  of  credulity.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  to  say  this,  but  I  say  only  what  I  thought  and  felt, 
when  face  to  face  with  the  Bambino. 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  hear  something  of  the 
history  of  this  "  Sacred  Child."  The  story  is  that,  from  a 
tree  grown  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  was  carved  by  a 
devout  Franciscan  monk  during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem.  The 
date  of  this  is  unknown,  but,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  the  Bambino  found  its  way  to  Rome  and  to 
the  Aracoeli, — and  that  too  with  the  cherished  and  enviable 
reputation,  that  the  face  of  the  child  had  been  carved  and 
coloured,  in  the  likeness  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  by  divine 
agency.  On  its  way  to  Rome  by  sea,  however,  the  ship  that 
carried  it  was  wrecked ;  but  the  image  miraculously  floated 
safely  ashore  at  Leghorn,  whence  the  overjoyed  Franciscans 
forthwith  conveyed  it  to  Rome,  there  to  work  its  future 
wonders.  Then  it  was  stolen  by  a  lady,  and  soon  after 
being  recovered  was  robbed,  and  robbed  again,  of  its  religious 
jewels  and  votive  gifts.  Thieves  kissing  it  bit  jewels  out  of 
it ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  adversities,  it  still  continued  to  bless 
and  heal  its  devout  worshippers.  The  Romans  call  it  the 
"  Little  Doctor,"  and  value  it  at  £50,000  ;  but  the  fees  for 
consultation  are  very  high.  For  all  that  the  "  Doctor  "  is  in 
great  request,  and  may  often  be  seen  driving  along  the 
streets  in  a  gorgeous  carriage  with  outriders,  on  his  way  to 
visit  patients.  At  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  image  is 
exhibited  to  adoring  and  kneeling  crowds  in  the  Church  ; 
and,  when  the  great  Christmastide  procession  is  made 
through  the  city,  the  people  bow  as  it  passes,  while  the  sick 
are  carried  to  the  doors  of  houses  to  see  the  "  Doctor  "  pass, 
and  to  have  his  blessing.  I  may  add,  that  the  Italian 
Government  has  put  a  stop  to  almost  all  Roman  Catholic 
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religious  processions  in  the  streets,  except  at  funerals.  In 
conclusion,  I  add  this  graphic  and  accurate  description  of 
the  Bambino  as  it  appeared  to  a  very  illustrious  Scotchman 
(the  late  Dr.  William  Chambers  of  Edinburgh),  many  years 
before  I  saw  it : — "  I  beheld  a  doll  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
splendour,  and  of  the  most  winning  sweetness  of  countenance. 
In  length,  it  was  about  eighteen  inches,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
an  infant  of  five  or  six  months  old,  but  its  features  are  of 
more  advanced  maturity,  and  its  fine  dark  eyes  more  grave 
and  piercing  than  those  of  a  child.  On  its  head,  which  was 
supported  by  a  small  pillow,  it  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  or 
silver-gilt,  decorated  with  precious  stones.  Swathed  closely 
in  a  rich  dress  of  white  silk,  which  was  similarly  embellished 
with  jewelry,  its  face,  neck,  and  hands  were  alone  uncovered  ; 
the  neck  being  decorated  with  pearl  beads,  and  the  fingers 
loaded  with  rings.  On  its  feet,  the  points  of  which  projected 
from  the  dress,  were  a  pair  of  golden  shoes,  or  a  species  of 
sandals,  through  the  openings  of  which  the  toes  were  partially 
visible.  Besides  other  embellishments  on  the  dress,  there 
was  a  large  brooch  sparkling  with  divers-coloured  gems. 
The  description  is  completed,  when  I  mention  that  the  doll 
was  of  wood,  painted  to  resemble  life." 

THE    TARPEIAN    ROCK. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  left,  I  next  made  my 
way  to  a  garden  gate  to  see  the  TARPEIAN  ROCK.  My  ring 
for  admission  was  answered  by  a  porter,  who  courteously  led 
me  across  a  pretty  garden,  and  pointed  out  to  me  the 
supposed  rock-face  down  which  the  body  of  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  Tarpeius  keeper  of  the  citadel  and  the  perfidious 
betrayer  of  it  to  the  Sabines  under  Tatius,  was  hurled  for 
admitting  them  by  night  to  the  Capitol.  In  return  for  this, 
the  Sabines  as  they  entered  contemptuously  smothered  her 
to  death  with  their  bracelets  which  she  had  coveted,  and 
which  each  as  he  passed  in  flung  at  her.  Another  story  is 
that  she  was  buried  in  the  Capitol.  In  after  years  Roman 
criminals  were  flung  alive  over  this  rock — "  The  leap  which 
cured  ambition"  I  must  say,  I  was  not  impressed  by  the  cliff, 
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which  (if  it  be  the  actual  Tarpeian  Rock — and  not  the 
northern  cliff)  must  surely  have  been  considerably  cut  down, 
some  time  or  other.  Returning  to  the  Piazza  of  the  Capitol, 
I  visited  the  great  Picture  Gallery  and  Museum,  and  then 
passed  down  the  fine  steps  (p.  200)  connecting  it  with  the  Via 
Giulio  Romano;  from  which  it  is  a  brief  walk  to  TRAJAN'S 
FORUM.  On  my  way  down  the  steps  I  paused  to  admire 
Rienzi's  Statue,  and  above  all  to  watch  the  wolves  that  live  in  a 

den  close  by 
—  in  memory 
of  the  she- 
wolf  that  suc- 
kled the  foun- 
der  of  Rome, 
and  a  cheri- 
shed emblem 
of  the  city's 
greatness 
as  well  as 
a  hopefu  1 
pledge  that 
Rome  will 
endure  and 
prosper.  The 
steps  were 
built  for  the 
triumphal 
entry  of  the 
Emperor 
Charles  V. 
of  Germany, 

in  1536 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  them  are  replicas  of  two  Egyptian 
lions  of  basalt,  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

THE    FORUM    OF   TRAJAN. 

Of  the  many  rich  and  magnificent  Forums  Rome  could 
boast  of,  Trajan's  (A.D.  112-4)  was  the  handsomest, — the  cost- 
liest monument  of  ancient  Rome,  the  masterpiece  of  Roman 
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architecture  in  the  Augustan  Age,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  world.  This  Forum,  220  yards  long  and  much  wider, 
consisted  of  a  Forum  proper,  a  Basilica  (Ulpia),  a  Temple, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  Libraries- -with  a  grand  column  in  the 
centre  of  the  court.  Of  the  Basilica,  61  yards  wide,  four 
rows  of  columns  are  still  partly  visible.  The  colonnade  con- 
sisted of  granite  columns,  and  in  the  Basilica  were  yellow 
marble  fluted  columns.  Hadrian  (A.D.  1 17-38)  built  the  Temple. 
The  great  beauty  of  the  Forum  is  the  noble  Doric  column  of  34 
marble  drum-like  blocks,  each  5  feet  high,  rising  to  a  height 
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of  147  feet,  and  varying  in  diameter  from  11  feet  at  the 
bottom  to  10  at  the  top.  Round  the  column  runs  a  spiral 
band,  660  yards  long  and  3  feet  wide,  covered  with  beautiful 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Dacian  Wars,  and  containing  (besides 
animals  and  war-machines)  2,500  human  figures,  from  2  to  2\ 
feet  high,  of  surprisingly  fine  workmanship.  Under  the 
column  (which  was  erected  to  mark  the  height  of  the  hill  cut 
away  to  form  the  Forum),  Trajan  was  buried.  Its  top, 
reached  by  an  inside  stair  of  184  steps,  was  once  crowned  by 
Trajan's  statue,  but  it  now  bears  a  magnificent  statue  of  S. 
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Peter  by  Delia  Porta.  The  Churches  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Column  are  "  SS.  Nome  di  Maria,"  erected  in  1683, 
after  the  liberation  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  "  S.  Maria 
di  Loreto"  begun  in  1507.  Of  the  other  fine  Forums,  that 
formerly  adjoined  this  one  (Augustus,  Nerva,  and  Caesar),  I 
cannot  speak  here  ;  for  all  of  them  are  blotted  out. 

THE    PANTHEON. 

A  little  to  the  north-west  of  Trajan's  Forum,  right  in  the 
heart  of  Rome  and  of  the  old  Campus  Martius,  stands  the 
PANTHEON,— 

"  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime, 
Shrine  cf  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods" 

This  magnificent  Temple,  —the  "  Sphinx  "  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  the  only  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  Rome,  "  spared 
and  blessed  by  time"  and  now  called  "  La  Rotonda"  or  "  S. 
Maria  ad  Martyres," — was  originally  rectangular  in  form, 
facing  the  south  and  not  the  north  as  now ;  and  it  was  erected 
(B.C.  27)  in  honour  of  all  the  gods  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  as  the  bold  inscription  on  its  frieze  testifies — "  M. 
AGRIPPA  L.  F.  COS.  TERTIUM  FECIT."  Burnt  in 
Titus'  fire  (80),  rebuilt  by  Domitian  (97),  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  the  time  of  Trajan  (no),  it  was  entirely  restored  by 
Hadrian  (120-4),  who  built  the  whole  of  the  present  circular 
building  and  vaulting,  and  whose  architect  replaced  the 
above  inscription  from  Agrippa's  Pantheon.  Antoninus  Pius, 
Septimius  Severus,  and  Caracalla  (202)  also  repaired  it.  The 
original  sloping  pavement  of  giallo-antico  on  a  foot  thick  bed 
of  concrete  has  been  found,  6  feet  below  the  present  floor ; 
and  the  walls  (20  feet  thick)  are  of  fine  triangular  small 
bricks,  over  which  were  laid  Greek  marbles  and  stucco. 

The  Pantheon — declared  by  Michael  Angelo  to  have 
been  "  designed  not  by  men  but  by  angels,"  and  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  to  be  "the  most  celebrated  edifice  on  the  face 
of  the  earth" — is  faced  by  a  portico,  36  yards  wide  and  14 
deep,  borne  by  16  monolithic  Corinthian  columns  of  grey 
granite  (except  two  of  red,  put  in  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  to 
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replace  lost  ones),  each  39  feet  high,  13  in  circumference, 
and  resting  on  a  magnificent  substructure  of  travertine.  Of 
these  columns  eight  stand  in  front,  the  others  forming  three 
colonnades  originally  vaulted, — the  outer  ones  having  niches 
for  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.  Fine  reliefs 
adorned  the  tympanum,  and  statues  the  roof.  In  1632  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  took  away  450,250  Ibs.  of  the  mag- 
nificent bronze  roof  of  the  portico,  to  make  the  canopy  or 
baldacchino  of  the  High  Altar  in  S.  Peter's  and  80  cannon  for 
the  Papal  Fortress  of  S.  Angelo.  (Some  say  Venice  supplied 
the  material  for  the  canopy).  Urban's  action  provoked 
Pasquin's  stinging  , sarcasm — "  Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari, 
fecerunt  Barberini "  (i.e.,  The  Barberini  have  completed  the 
ravages  of  the  barbarians) ;  while  the  twin-campaniles  erected 
by  the  same  Pope  (but  removed  in  1853)  were  sarcastically 
dubbed  "Bernini's  ass's  ears"  (Bernini  being  the  architect). 
The  building  (which  is  fire  proof,  and  which  used  to  be 
inundated  by  the  Tiber  three  or  four  times  a  year)  is  entered 
by  an  ancient  and  massive  bronze-plated  door,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1559-66).  On  entering,  one  is  struck 
to  find  that  all  the  light  the  Pantheon  receives  comes  in 
through  a  large  hole,  30  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof  of  the  dome.  This  gives  the  interior,  however,  a  fine 
effect,  and  perhaps  explains  the  name  pantheon,  as  resembling 
the  vault  of  heaven.  The  height  and  diameter  of  the  dome 
are  equal  (140  feet),  and  the  roof  is  reached  by  a  stair  of  190 
steps.  Along  the  walls  are  seven  large  niches  for  statues  of 
gods—  among  them  for  those  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cassar  ; 
and  the  architrave  is  borne  by  fluted  columns  of  giallo-antico 
in  couples,  with  shafts  26  feet  high.  The  white  marble, 
porphyry,  and  serpentine  decorations  of  the  attic  storey  with 
its  14  niches  remained  in  part  till  1747,  when  they  were 
barbarously  whitewashed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  The 
coffered  ceiling  of  the  vault  is  of  concrete,  and  the  roof  was 
once  covered  with  bronze  tiles,  which  were  removed  in  655 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II.  Pope 
Gregory  III.  (731-41)  covered  the  roof  with  lead.  When  in 
609  the  Emperor  Phocas  gave  the  Pantheon  to  Pope  Boniface 
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IV.,  the  latter  consecrated  it  as  a  Church  with  the  title  of 
S.  Maria  ad  Martyres,  placing  28  cart-loads  of  bones  from 
the  Catacombs  beneath  the  high  altar,  and  instituted  the 
commemorative  Feast  of  All  Saints  to  be  kept  on  I3th  May, 
but  afterwards  changed  to  ist  November.  In  later  days 
a  Cardinal,  Cathedral  Chapter  and  Palace  were  attached 
to  the  Pantheon. 

In  the  second  recess  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  the 
burial-vault  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  died  gth  January, 
1878,  which  I  visited — signing  my  name  in  the  visitors'  book, 
and  inspecting  the  beautiful  wreaths  covering  his  tomb.  I 
visited,  also,  the  tornb  of  Raphael  (born  28th  March,  1483  : 
died  6th  April,  1520),  beside  the  second  altar  to  the  left  of 
the  high  altar,  to  whom  a  bronze  bust  was  erected  in  1883, 
with  Cardinal  Bembo's  graceful  epigram  : — 

' '  file  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  scspite  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  MO/I." 

(Here  lies  the  peerless  Raphael,  who  filled  Mother  Nature 

with  dread, 
That  alive  his  gifts  would  eclipse  her,  and  she  fears  now  to 

die  when  he's  dead). 

My  readers  may  like  to  hear  of  the  finding  of  Raphael's 
remains  on  the  I4th  of  September,  1833,  in  an  arcosolittin  or 
crypt  behind  the  altar  and  under  a  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
where  according  to  Raphael's  will  he  desired  to  be  buried. 
His  coffin  was  of  deal  boards  with  small  iron  nails,  and  his 
grave  seemed  to  have  been  frequently  inundated  from  the 
Tiber.  In  a  layer  of  mud  were  found  his  shoulder-blade 
and  part  of  his  spine,  and  also  his  skull  containing  a  double 
set  of  strong  healthy  shining  teeth.  His  hands  had  been 
crossed  after  death,  and  the  body  lay  as  if  his  face  was 
looking  upwards  to  the  Madonna.  His  thumb  showed  the 
roughness  characteristic  of  painters,  and  he  had  evidently 
been  buried  in  his  official  robe  of  cubicularins  pontificis  (i.e., 
gentleman  of  the  Papal  bed-chamber).  The  remains  were 
reinterred  beside  his  betrothed,  after  being  exposed  to  view 
for  several  days  under  a  glass  case.  Besides  Raphael,  many 
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other  celebrated  artists  rest  in  the  Pantheon, — Caracci, 
Peruzzi,  Perin  del  Vaga,  Udine,  and  Zacchero. 

The  High  Altar  is  cut  into  a  semi-circle  in  the  wall,  and 
has  four  pilasters  and  two  violet  marble  columns.  Six 
chapels  are  cut  into  the  wall  also — each  with  two  pilasters 
and  two  columns,  and  a  white  marble  cornice  decorated  with 
a  frieze  of  porphyry. 

Of  this  graceful  building,  one  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
Its  beautifully  symmetrical  dome, — an  exact  hemisphere,  and 
once  plated  with  silver  and  later  with  bronze, — has  been  the 
model  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  visiting  it  to-day,  one  treads  the  very  pavement 
trod  of  old  by  Agrippa  and  Augustus,  and  looks  up  to  the 
beautiful  blue  sky  of  Italy  through  the  very  same  window- 
hole,  through  which  Roman  consuls,  aediles,  nobles,  and 
people  looked.  Instead  of  the  smoke  and  incense  of  heathen 
sacrifices,  to-day  it  is  filled  with  clouds  of  incense  from  popish 
altars ;  and,  in  the  Pantheon,  the  world  has  indeed  a  noble 
treasure — a  shrine,  at  once  linking  Paganism  with  Popery, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Caesars  with  the  religion  of  Christ. 

THE   CASTLE   OF   S.   ANGELO. 

Apart  from  S.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Palace,  the  only 
important  sight  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  is  the 
MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  the  CASTLE 
OF  S.  ANGELO.  Like  the  Colosseum,  it  is  a  landmark  of 
Rome,  conspicuous  from  all  points  of  the  city — a  great  big 
drum  of  stone,  165  feet  high,  240  thick,  and  standing  on  a 
massive  basement,  114  yards  square.  Built  of  travertine 
and  marble  by  Hadrian  (A.D.  136)  to  be  his  tomb,  and  the 
burial-place  of  all  the  Emperors  and  Imperial  families  from 
Hadrian  down  to  Caracalla,  this  Mausoleum  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Rome ;  and  in  its  prime  was  decorated  with  four 
colossal  groups  of  men  and  horses  at  the  angles  of  the  base- 
ment, had  pilasters  to  support  an  entablature  to  hold  five 
statues,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  the 
head  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  In 
the  interior  a  long,  winding,  marble-walled,  and  mosaic- 
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floored  corridor  conducts  to  the  now  empty  sepulchral 
chamber  (with  its  four  niches  for  sepulchral  urns)  and  to  the 
top  of  the  Castle— a  corridor  dark,  damp,  and  chilly  as  a 
charnel-house ;  but,  when  the  top  is  reached,  one  does  not 
regret  one's  brief  baptism  of  darksome  chilliness.  Like  as 
from  S.  Peter's  dome,  all  Rome  is  below  and  before  one. 
The  slow-flowing  Tiber  washes  the  feet  of  the  fort;  the 
Papal  Cathedral  and  Palace  smile  down  benignly  upon  it, 
the  multitudinous  houses,  palaces,  ruins,  and  churches  of 
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Rome  do  obeisance  before  it ;  and  the  merry  prattle  of  the 
children  of  the  residents  in  it,  not  to  mention  the  smartly- 
dressed  soldiers  standing  by  the  guns,  or  lounging  lazily  on  the 
parapet  smoking,  or  chaffing  each  other  as  soldiers  alone  can, 
invest  the  place  with  a  never-to-be-forgotten  charm.  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  the  top  of  the  fort  one  day  about 
noon,  when  from  it  is  fired  the  time-gun  which  regulates  the 
flight  of  time  in  the  great  city.  Flash  !  bang ! !  went  the  iron 
monster, — chime  !  chime! !  went  all  the  clocks  in  Rome,  each  in 
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its  own  key ;  and,  looking  across  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal  and  College  of  Rome  (as  a  soldier  had  advised  me 
to  do),  I  saw  the  time-ball  there  fall  from  its  staff  in  silent 
obedience  to  the  electric  current  from  S.  Angelo.  Thereafter 
I  looked  into  the  guard-room,  and  with  my  most  loquacious 
old  guide  set  out  to  explore  S.  Angelo — so  named  from  the 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  the  archangel  S.  Michael,  which 
crowns  its  summit.  I  saw  the  now-closed  subterranean 
passage  [constructed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503)], 
which  of  old  connected  it  with  the  Vatican,  thus  enabling  the 
Pope  to  take  refuge  in  it,  as  he  often  did,  in  times  of  peril; 
I  wandered  into  the  prison  of  the  hapless  and  beautiful 
Beatrice  Cenci  (whom  the  illustrious  Guido  Reni  has  im- 
mortalised in  his  pathetic  and  powerfully-conceived  picture, 
now  in  the  Barberini  Palace),  of  Cellini,  Cagliostro,  and 
Galileo,  &c. ;  into  the  Star-chamber,  hung  with  many  fine 
portraits,  where  the  dreadful  Inquisition  had  passed  its 
death  sentence  on  so  many  innocent  criminals,  in  the  days  of 
its  power ;  into  the  Papal  apartments,  small  but  snug ;  and 
into  the  saloon,  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  by  Perin  del 
Vaga,  a  pupil  of  Raphael ;  into  the  tomb  of  some  Cardinals, 
murdered  for  conspiring  against  one  of  the  Popes  ;  and  out  of 
S.  Angelo  I  did  not  go,  until  I  had  searched  it  from  top  to 
bottom  to  see  all  it  could  show.  And,  all  the  time,  the  old 
guide  lectured  and  gesticulated  as  only  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian  can,  and  slyly  hinted  at  increasing  the  payment  for 
his  services — the  only  drawbacks,  to  my  fully  enjoying  my 
visit  to  this  famous  and  ancient  place. 

The  Castle  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  garrisoned  by  a  small  body  of  fortress  artillery. 
But  it  has  had  a  checkered  history,  from  the  days  when 
Honorius  used  it  to  defend  Rome  (A.D.  410), — or  the  Greeks 
defended  it  against  the  Goths  of  Vitiges,  and  Belisarius 
broke  up  its  statues  to  make  weapons  (537),  or  Crescentius 
a  Roman  noble  of  the  Xth  century  got  possession  of  it  and 
wrecked  it,  or  Pope  Clement  VII.  fled  to  it  (1527)  at  the  time 
when  Charles  V.  of  Bourbon  sacked  Rome, — down  to  the  final 
rectification  of  it  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  the  stormy  days 
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that  ended  (1870)  in  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy. 

THE   VATICAN. 

The  Vatican — so  named  from  the  vates,  or  oracle  of 
Etruscan  divination,  once  located  there — is  the  Papal  Palace. 
The  Lateran  originally  held  that  distinction,  but,  in  498,  Pope 
Symmachus  built  a  palace  on  the  Vatican  Hill  adjoining  S. 
Peter's — a  palace,  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216), 
enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81),  and  after  the  return  of 
the  Pope  from  Avignon  (1378)  always  the  Papal  seat,  as 
enjoying  protection  from 
the  adjacent  fortress  of 
S.  Angelo.  Added  to  by 
other  Popes,  the  Vatican 
was  finally  made  what  it 
is  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Cle- 
ment VIII., — the  largest 
and  grandest  palace  in 
the  world,  with  11,000 
rooms,  halls,  and  chapels, 
8  grand  staircases  and 
200  smaller  ones,  20 
courtyards,  most  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  a  great 
hall,  1151  feet  long  by 
767  wide.  The  Palace 
—(into  which  the  Pope 
with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm has  introduced  electric  lighting,  and  from  the 
windows  of  which  he  commands  splendid  views  of  Rome, 
and  can  look  right  across  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  the 
Quirinal) — is  reached  by  the  right  wing  of  the  colonnade 
of  S.  Peter's,  and  at  the  main  entrance  are  posted  the  Swiss 
Guards  in  their  brilliant  and  picturesque  uniform,  which 
Michael  Angelo  designed.  I  shall  never  forget  a  mistake  I 
made  here  one  day,  by  taking  a  wrong  turn  on  my  way  to 
the  Vatican  Picture  Galleries  and  Museum,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  found  myself  suddenly  stopped  by 
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one  of  the  Guards,  exclaiming — "Permesso,  Signorf"  (i.e.)  Your 
pass,  sir).  Alas  !  I  was  inadvertently  making  for  the  private 
apartments  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  stammer  out  a  confused  " Pardono/"  (i.e.,  I  beg  pardon), 
and  turn  to  the  left  about.  Nevertheless,  on  another  occasion  I 
had,  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  palace  servitors,  the 
privilege  of  getting  a  fine  view  of  the  Pope's  gardens  with 
their  two  grand  fountains,  and  park  of  800  acres,  from  a 
window  overlooking  them  ;  and  very  beautiful  they  are  with 
their  trees,  flowers,  statuary,  grotto  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
large-casino  or  summer-house,  in  which  His  Holiness  spends 
much  of  his  time  out-of-doors.  I  was  denied  then,  what  I 
much  desired,  a  sight  of  the  Pope  ;  but,  I  made  up  for  this 
amply  afterwards,  when  I  saw  His  Holiness  celebrating  High 
Mass  at  the  High  Altar  of  S.  Peter's,  and  thus  engaged  in 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  office  of  his  priesthood. 

THE  POPE. 

Though  the  Vatican  is  a  splendid  Palace,  and  the  Pope 
has  a  Court  of  1000  persons, — (20  valets,  120  prelates,  170 
privy  chamberlains,  6  chamberlains,  300  extra-honorary 
chamberlains,  130  supernumerary  chamberlains,  30  officers 
of  the  Noble  Guard,  50  guardsmen,  14  officers  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  and  police  guard,  7  honorary  chaplains,  20  private 
secretaries,  10  stewards  and  masters  of  the  horse,  and  60 
doorkeepers), — the  personal  life  of  the  Pope  is  characterised 
by  almost  Spartan  simplicity  and  frugality.  An  early  riser, 
a  hard  worker  (15  hours  a  day),  and  always  late  in  retiring 
to  rest,  yis  Holiness,  despite  his  rheumatism  and  great  age 
of  88  years,  transacts  daily  an  amount  of  official  and  religious 
work,  that  would  seriously  tax  the  strength  of  one  much 
younger  than  he  is;  and  besides  daily  celebrating  Mass,. and 
giving  frequent  audiences  to  his  secretaries  and  to  envoys, 
pilgrims,  and  petitioners,  he  yet  finds  time  to  write  Latin 
verses,  to  study  Dante  and  Virgil  his  favourite  authors,  to 
devour  newspapers  and  general  literature,  and  to  issue 
numerous  Papal  Bulls,  as  well  as  to  saunter  through  his 
beautiful  gardens  tending  his  flowers,  admiring  his  ostriches, 
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magnificent  macaws,  and  wild  Sardinian  sheep,  and  feeding 
his  pet  birds,  and  training  his  vines,  of  which  he  is  particularly 
fond  and  whose  wine  he  tastes  sparingly.  In  a  word,  His 
Holiness  fills  his  famous  and  ancient  office  with  as  much 
dignity  and  lustre  to  himself,  as  honour  and  benefit  to  the 
great  Church  over  which  he  rules. 

The  Pope,  whose  movements  are  graced  with  sovereign 
dignity,  presents  a  striking  figure  in  his  spotless  white  robes, 
red  hat,  and  red  shoes.  Distinguished  visitors  on  being 
presented  kiss  his  hand,  others  his  slipper ;  but  recently,  King 
Oscar  of  Sweden  and  the  German  Emperor  William  rather 
startled  the  Papal  Court,  by  taking  the  unwonted  liberty  of 
giving  the  Pope  a  hearty  hand-shake.  Leo  XIII.  is  also 
specially  fond  of  children,  of  one  of  whom  a  good  story  is 
told.  A  little  boy  was  invited  one  day  to  kiss,  as  usual,  the 
Pope's  slipper.  "  Oh"  said  the  youngster,  "  we  don't  kiss 
people's  feet  in  England,  but  he  seems  to  be  a  nice  old  gentleman, 
and  so  I'll  kiss  his  hand  if  he  likes"  The  Pope  was  much 
amused  at  the  incident.  His  Holiness  has  prepared  his  last 
resting-place — "  a  sarcophagus  of  white  Carrara  marble,  on 
which  will  repose  a  lion  with  its  forepaws  resting  on  the 
Papal  tiara.  The  only  inscription  on  the  tomb  will  be  "  Hie 
LEO  XIII.  P.M.  PULVIS  EST."  [Here  lies  Leo  XIII.  The 
Pontifex  Maximus  (i.e.,  The  Pope)  has  become  dust]. 

Notwithstanding  his  seclusion  in  the  Vatican,  outside 
which  His  Holiness  has  never  been  since  assuming  the  tiara, 
the  Pope  (whose  kingdom  is  the  smallest  in  the  world,  con- 
sisting of  the  Vatican,  S.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  and  the  Castle 
of  Gandolfo— situated  among  the  Alban  Hills  about  18  miles 
from  Rome)  possesses  treasures  that  may  somewhat  atone,  for 
confinement  even  in  what  is  a  city  in  itself;  and  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  persons  on  earth.  The  gold  objects  in  the  Vatican 
are  said  to  be  worth  by  weight  alone  £4,000,000,  to  which 
another  million  may  safely  be  added  for  artistic  beauty.  While 
Pius  IX.  added  £2,000,000  to  the  Papal  treasury,  Leo  XIII. 
has  added  as  much  again  in  the  principal  European  banks, — 
while  his  three  Jubilees  brought  him  in  enormous  treasures. 
Among  these  were  20  tiaras  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
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319  gold  crosses  adorned  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
gems,  1200  gold  and  silver  chalices,  81  rings  (one  of  which 
was  given  him  by  the  Sultan,  and  is  worth  £20,000),  the 
biggest  diamond  in  the  world  given  by  President  Kriiger  and 
valued  at  nearly  £1,000,000,  and  thousands  of  other  precious 
things  of  every  kind, — among  them  7  statuettes  of  solid  gold. 
I  may  add,  here,  that  the  Pope  has  passed  the  6oth  anni- 
versary of  his  first  Mass,  the  55th  of  his  episcopal  consecration,' 
the  2oth  of  his  pontificate,  and  the  88th  of  his  birth.  During 
his  pontificate  he  has  already  seen  121  Cardinals  die  ;  and,  of 
the  Council  which  elected  him  in  1878,  there  are  only  two 
alive — Cardinal  Martel,  born  in  1806,  and  Cardinal  Canassa, 
born  in  1809.  A  truly  grand,  old  man  is  Pope  Leo  XIII. ! 

THE    PICTURE    GALLERIES   AND    MUSEUMS. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt,  in  a  book  like 
this,   to  describe  in   detail  the   PICTURE   GALLERIES  AND 

MUSEUMS  of  Rome.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  name  the  finest,  and  to 
add  a  few  words  about  their 
chief  contents.  The  principal 
Museums  are  those  of  the  Vati- 
can, Lateran,  Capitol,  Papa 
Giulio  Romano,  the  Tiberine, 
and  of  the  College  of  Rome, 
Villa  Borghese,  Villa  Albani, 
Villa  Ludovisi,  and  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  &c. ;  while  the  prin- 
cipal Picture  Galleries  are  those 
of  the  Vatican,  Lateran,  Capitol, 
Borghese  Palace,  Academy  of 
S.  Luke,  Corsini  Palace,  and 
Barberini  Palace— not  to  speak 

LOGGIA  OF  RAPHAEL.  of  the  many  private  collections 

to  be  found  in  various  palaces  of  the  nobility,  or  attached  to 
important  Churches.  Like  all  visitors  to  Rome,  I  spent  no 
small  share  of  my  stay  in  the  city,  in  enjoying  the  sight  of  so 
many  beauties  of  art  and  treasures  of  antiquarian  interest  and 
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importance  ;  but,  the  more  I  saw  of  them,  the  more  I  felt  yet 
remained  to  be  seen.  One  is  overwhelmed  by  so  much  art 
and  antiquities ;  one  wonders  how  it  all  got  to  this  one  city  ; 
and  one  learns  to  understand  better,  how  Rome  exerts  so 
strong  a  spell  over 
all  kinds  of  people, 
bringing  them 
within  her  walls 
from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  It  is 
her  glorious  pic- 
ture galleries  and 
museums,  quite  as 
much  as  her 
churches,  cata- 
combs, ruins,  and 
celebrated  history, 
to  which  is  due  the 
credit  of  causing 
so  steady  a  stream  of  visitors  to  flow  up  to  and  through  the 
gates  of  the  seven-hilled  city. 

I  begin  with  the  VATICAN  Galleries  and  Museum — the 
greatest  in  Rome,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  whole  world. 
There  are  to  be  seen,  in  addition  to  thousands  of  other 
treasures,  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foligno  and  Transfiguration 
of  Christ,  Titian's  Madonna  and  Saints,  and  Domenichino's 
Communion  of  S.  Jerome ;  the  sarcophagi  of  S.  Helena  the 
mother,  and  of  Constantia  the  daughter,  of  Constantine  the 
Great ;  a  magnificent  red  porphyry  basin  from  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian ;  fine  mosaic  pavements ;  busts  of  the  Muses, 
animals  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the  famous  Vatican  statues 
(the  greatest  antiques  in  the  world)  of  Cupid  "the  genius  of 
the  Vatican,"  Paris,  Minerva,  Apollo,  an  Amazon,  a  Faun,  a 
Dying  Barbarian,  Ariadne,  Jupiter, — not  to  speak  of  the 
unrivalled  and  exquisite  statues  of  Venus,  the  Belvedere 
Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Laocoon ;  treasures  from  excavations ;  a 
grand  collection  of  Pagan  and  Christian  antiquities  and 
papyri,  of  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  relics  and  papyri,  and  the 
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celebrated  tapestries  of  Raphael.  In  the  Vatican  Library, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world — containing  150,000  volumes, 
42,000  MSS.,  and  begun  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1448) — I  saw 
among  other  treasures  its  greatest,  the  " CODEX  VATICANUS," 
for  which  Pope  Julius  II.  (1503-13)  refused  even  £20,000. 
This  MS. — known  to  scholars  as  Codex  B,  and  which  I  saw 
lying  in  a  locked  glass  case, — is  perhaps  the  oldest  copy  of 
the  Bible  in  the  world,  and  at  least  1500  years  old.  It 
contains  the  whole  Bible,  except  Gen.  i.-xlvi.,  Psalms  cv.- 
cxxxvii.,  and  all  after  Heb.  ix.  14..  Pope  Nicholas  V.  came 
into  possession  of  it  in  1448,  and  it  first  appears  in  the 
Vatican  Catalogue  in  1475.  Napoleon  removed  it  to  Paris 
in  1798,  but  it  was  returned.  It  consists  of  759  vellum 
leaves  (of  which  142  are  the  New  Testament),  and  the 
writing  is  in  Greek  capital  letters  in  three  columns  of  42  lines 
on  each  page,  TO  by  xoj  inches  long  and  wide.  The  poetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  two  columns  to  the  page. 
The  writing  is  better  than  that  of  the  "  Codex  Sinaiticus " 
(Aleph),  and  probably  older  yet  less  complete.  Authorities 
believe  it  to  have  been  copied  in  Egypt  in  the  IVth  century, 
by  two  or  three  skilled  scribes ;  and  the  pages  seem  to  have 
been  carefully  retraced  in  darker  ink,  about  the  Xth  century, 
where  the  original  was  faded, — breathings  and  accents  being 
also  added.  The  MS.  contains  the  Septuagint  Version  (LXX) 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  few  gaps  and  no  Maccabees. 

I  also  saw  several  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  IVth  and 
IXth  centuries,  a  curious  Mexican  Calendar,  and  a  Virgil  of 
the  IVth  and  Vlth  centuries.  It  is  said  that  there  are  alto- 
gether 23,580  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.,  but  less  than 
50,000  printed  books  in  the  Library.  Round  the  walls  are 
beautiful  and  brilliantly-coloured  paintings  descriptive  of  the 
foundation  of  various  ancient  libraries  (one  of  which  bore 
the  inscription,  "  Pisistratm  was  the  first  to  institute  a  Greek 
Public  Library  '*),  and  also  a  fine  painting  of  the  "  Translation 
of  the  Septuagint."  There  are  also  numerous  priceless  vases, 
and  gorgeously-inlaid  tables  and  cabinets.  As  I  quitted  the 
Library  I  met  the  Pope's  carriage,  emblazoned  with  the 
Papal  Arms,  drawn  by  two  plainly-harnessed  horses,  and 
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PLATE  XXI. 

CODEX  VATICANUS  (i  Esdras  ii.  i-8).-Fourth  Century. 

(Koine,  Vatican  Library^) 

The  Bible  in  Greek,  written  in  uncial  letters.     The  MS.  was  already  in  the  Vatican  Library  in 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  previous  history. 


[From  tht  Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers,  by  kind  pcrmiision  of  the  Oxford  University   Press] 
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with  a  footman  standing  behind.  The  Swiss  Guard  pre- 
sented arms — I  eagerly  peered  into  the  carriage,  but  His 
Holiness  was  not  inside  ! 

Next,  I  name  the  LATERAN  Galleries  and  Museum,  to 
which  were  transferred  in  1843,  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  many 
of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  Antiquities,  with  which  the 
Vatican  was  overflowing.  The  Lateran  Palace  was  the 
residence  of  the  Popes,  from  Constantine  to  the  Papal 
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Schism  (1308).  Burnt  in  1308,  it  was  restored  in  1586  by 
Sixtus  V.;  then,  in  1693,  it  became  an  orphan  asylum  under 
Innocent  XII.;  and  finally*  in  1843,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  made 
it  a  Museum — Museum  Gregorianum  Lateranemc.  Then,  there 
are  the  Galleries  and  Museum  at  the  CAPITOL  with  their 
splendid  statuary,  mosaics  from  various  excavations, 
sarcophagi  containing  skeletons — one  with  a  doll,  inscriptions 
in  marble  and  terra-cotta  from  Tiberius  to  Theodosius,  an 
ancient  stone  Plan  of  Rome  found  in  the  Forum  in  the 
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Temple  of  Romulus,  the  famous  "  Dying  Gladiator "  (or 
rather,  the  "  Wounded  Gaul "),  the  colossal  statue  of  Juno — 
declared  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be  "  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
Rome?  the  Faun,  Centaurs,  the  Halls  crowded  with  busts  of 
the  Philosophers  and  Emperors,  the  beautiful  Venus  of  the 
Capitol  in  Parian  marble,  probably  as  old  as  the  Illrd 
century  B.C.,  and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  In  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatori,  at  the  Capitol, 
one  sees  the  fine  frescoes  illustrative  of  celebrated  episodes 
in  Roman  history,  the  famous  Fasti  Consulares  or  Lists  of  the 
Consuls  from  B.C.  481  to  Augustus,  and  the  "  Garibaldi  Room  " 
— stored  with  relics  of  that  great  man,  and  with  compli- 
mentary wreaths  of  honour  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
after  his  death  on  2nd  June,  1882.  From  1872  to  1888,  the 
Municipality  of  Rome  (which  owns  one-third  of  the  ground 
within  the  city  walls)  has  recovered  and  stored  in  the  Capitol 
— 705  amphorae  with  important  inscriptions.  2,300  terra-cotta 
lamps,  1824  inscriptions  on  marble  or  stone,  77  columns  of 
rare  marble,  313  pieces  of  columns,  157  marble  capitals,  118 
bases,  590  works  of  art  in  terra-cotta,  405  in  bronze,  711 
gems  and  cameos,  18  marble  sarcophagi,  152  bas-reliefs, 
192  marble  statues  well-preserved,  21  marble  figures  of 
animals,  266  busts  and  heads,  54  pictures  in  polychrome 
mosaic,  47  objects  of  gold,  39  of  silver,  36,679  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  coins,  and  an  incredible  host  of  small  relics  in 
terra-cotta,  bone,  glass,  enamel,  lead,  ivory,  iron,  copper,  and 
stucco.  In  the  TIBERINE  Museum  are  the  chief  objects 
dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  VILLA  PAPA 
GIULIO  a  curious  yet  priceless  collection  of  sepulchral 
furniture — chiefly  Etruscan.  The  BORGHESE  Gallery  and 
Museum  (with  its  beautiful  and  extensive  grounds)  is  a 
stupendous  collection  of  objects  of  art,  sculptures,  and  pictures 
— among  them  being  Raphael's  Entombment  of  Christ,  Titian's 
Earthly  and  Heavenly  Love,  &c. — which  make  it  second  only 
to  the  Vatican  Collection  in  either  value  or  celebrity  ;  and  the 
BARBERINI  Palace  is  celebrated  for  its  Library  of  50,000 
volumes,  codices,  and  MSS.,  and  for  its  paintings  of  Beatrice 
Ccnci  by  Guido  Reni,  Adam  and  Eve  by  Domenichino,  the 
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Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Jesus  with  the  Doctors 
by  Durer. 

Of  the  others,  the  only  one  I  mention  in  particular  is 
that  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  ROME,  to  which  I  paid  a  very 
pleasant  visit  indeed.  This  College,  built  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.  (1582),  granted  degrees  in  classics,  mathematics,  and 
philosophy,  and  is  rather  a  gloomy  and  unpretentious-looking 
place  in  the 
heart  of  the  city, 
not  far  from  the 
Pantheon.  Its 
chief  treasures 
are  the  Library  of 
Victor  Emman- 
uel, the  Museum 
of  Instruction 
and  Education, 
and,  above  all,  the 
Kircherian  Mus-  ' 
eum,  founded  in 
1680  by  Kircher, 
a  Jesuit  priest 
and  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in 
the  College. 
This  Museum 
(prehistoric  and 
ethnographic)  is 
specially  rich  in 
antiquities,  terra- 
cottas  marbles 
Roman  and  other 
arms,  coins,  &c.  ;  but  it  has  had  its  fame  rather  lessened  by  the 
removal  (to  the  Tiberine  Museum,  and  to  the  Villa  of  Papa 
Giulio  Romano  outside  the  city  on  the  north)  of  the  grand 
Etruscan  Collection  once  housed  in  it.  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  ethnographical  exhibits,  contained  in  huge  cases,  and 
illustrating  the  life  and  customs  of  the  peoples  of  different 
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countries  of  the  world ;  and,  also,  in  the  fine  collection  of 
oriental  and  mediaeval  coins.  There  were  also  some  specially- 
beautiful  silver  cups,  &c.,  of  Roman  times,  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  Tiberius,  v iz.,  a  beam  of  his  galley  fished  up  in  Lake 
Nemi,  18  miles  from  Rome ;  and,  above  all,  was  my  attention 
arrested  by  the  famous  Caricature  of  the  Crucifixion,  found  on 
a  stucco  or  plaster  wall  of  the  Psedagogium  (or  school  for 
the  Imperial  pages)  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  1857.  There 
some  scholar,  or  soldier  from  the  adjoining  Praetorian 
Barracks,  had  scribbled  it — adding  still  further  to  the 
"offence  of  the  cross,"  by  giving  the  victim  (perhaps  some 
comrade)  the  head  not  of  a  man  but  of  an  ass.  This  vener- 
able cartoon,  probably  the  oldest  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  the  world,  is  a  few  inches  square,  covered  with  glass,  and 
mounted  on  a  stand  ;  and  it  represents  a  Roman  soldier, 
worshipping  with  upraised  hand.  The  inscription  is  to  the 
effect,  that  "  Alexamenos  worships  his  god"  Another  great  glory 
of  the  College  Museum  is  the-  Treasure  of  Prczneste,  found  in 
a  tomb  at  Palestrina,  23  miles  from  Rome,  and  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  some  ruler  of  that  city  about  the  Vlth 
century  B.C.  It  consists  of  a  "  breast  or  head  decoration 
with  131  lions,  horses,  and  various  fantastic  animals  attached 
to  it  in  rows,  adorned  with  rows  of  minute  gold  points ; 
cylinders  of  thin  gold,  ornamented  with  delicate  granulated 
work ;  fragments  of  a  silver  bowl,  with  gilt  reliefs  in  the 
Egyptian  style;  a  two-handed  beaker  of  dull  gold;  a  flat 
silver  bowl  with  gilded  reliefs,  a  large  round  silver-gilt  goblet, 
a  silver-gilt  bowl,  two  daggers,  a  blue  glass  bowl,  ivory  reliefs 
to  be  inlaid  with  wood,  a  curious  tripod  of  bronze  and  iron 
with  three  human  figures  on  the  edge  (and  three  animals) 
looking  into  the  interior,  a  large  bronze  basin,  and  a  large 
cauldron  of  hammered  bronze,  with  griffins1  heads  as  handles, 
&c."  I  now  turn  to  the  Churches  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  CHURCHES  OF  ROME. 

Their  Number  and  Interest — S.  Peter's  Cathedral — The  Sistinc 
Chapel — S.  John  Lateran — A  Lenten  Service — The 
Baptistery  of  S.  John — The  Scala  Santa — S.  Maria 
Maggiore — S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme — S.  Paul  beyond 
the  Wall — S.  Stefano  Rotondo — S.  Clement's — Some 
other  Famous  Churches — The  Scotch  Church — The  Free 
Italian  Church — Roman  Catholicism  and  the  Italians. 

(LONG  with  its  splendid  monuments  of  Pagan 
and  Imperial  times,  the  Churches  form  the 
chief  glory  of  Rome.  Not  only  are  they, 
considering  the  population,  most  remarkably 
numerous— 352  in  all,  of  which  80  are  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary,  13  to  S.  John, 
10  to  the  Saviour,  9  each  to  SS.  Lawrence  and  Nicholas,  8 
each  to  SS.  Andrew  and  Joseph,  6  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  5  to 
S.  Luke,  and  4  each  to  SS.  Catherine,  James,  Peter,  and 
Sebastian ;  but  their  architectural  grandeur,  their  rich 
decorations,  their  hoary  antiquity  (some  being  as  old  as,  if  not 
older  than,  the  Illrd  century),  their  celebrated  historical 
associations,  their  sacred  relics — not  to  mention  their  thou- 
sands of  exquisite  sculptures,  frescoes,  marbles,  monuments, 
mosaics,  paintings,  tapestries,  jewels,  and  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver — all  these  attractions  invest  the  Roman  Churches  with 
a  unique  charm.  A  city  that  professes  to  possess  part  of  the 
Cradle  of  Christ, — His  Footprints,  the  Imprint  of  His  Face 
(taken  by  S.  Veronica  on  a  handkerchief)  when  on  His  way 
to  Calvary,  the  Last  Supper  Table,  the  True  Cross,  the 
Crown  of  Thorns  along  with  the  Nails,  Spear,  and  other 
Instruments  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Slab  on  which  the  soldiers 
cast  their  lots,  the  Holy  Stair  down  which  He  walked  from 
Pilate's  Judgment  Seat  to  Calvary,  the  Pillar  to  which  He 
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was  bound  for  scourging,  Pictures  of  Him  painted  by  S. 
Luke,  S.  Paul's  House,  the  Prison  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Pillar  at  which  S.  Paul  was  beheaded,  the  Prints  of  S.  Peter's 
knees,  the  Bodies  of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Stephen,  Andrew, 
Timothy,  Philip,  James,  &c.,  the  Walls  of  the  Well  of 
Samaria,  the  Chains  that  bound  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
Head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Golden  Candlestick,  Aaron's  Vest- 
ments, and  other  sacred  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  far  too 
numerous  to  mention, — may  well  be  a  venerated  rendezvous 
of  pilgrim-devotees,  in  all  ages  and  from  all  countries ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  such  supreme  attractions,  who  need 
wonder  that  Rome  fascinates  the  hearts  and  draws  to  her- 
self the  footsteps  of  the  Christian  world,  and  especially  of 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  as  no  other  Christian  city 
does  or  ever  has  done  ? 

Of  the  Churches  five  take  rank  as  Patriarchal  Churches, 
presided  over  by  the  Pope  and  possessing  as  congregations 
the  whole  world  of  believers,  viz..  S.  John  Lateran  (the  first 
in  dignity),  S.  Peter's,  S.  Maria  Maggiore, — all  inside  the 
walls  of  Rome,  and  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Paul  outside  the  walls ; 
while  these  five,  along  with  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  within 
the  city,  and  S.  Sebastian  outside,  are  known  as  Pilgrimage 
Churches,  to  which  the  pious  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
flock,  to  receive  the  blessings  and  indulgences  bestowed 
upon  all  who  there  perform  their  vows  and  devotions. 

S.    PIETRO    IN    VATICANO. 

The  chief  and  most  splendid  of  all  the  Churches  in 
Rome  is  S.  PETER'S,  the  great  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of 
Christendom.  According  to  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  S. 
Peter  was  martyred  and  buried  on  the  Vatican  Hill,  where 
his  grave  was  hallowed  for  nearly  three  centuries,  only  by  an 
oratory  much  frequented  by  the  pious.  But,  when  Constan- 
tinc  the  Great  declared  himself  a  Christian  (A,D.  312),  and 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  (324), 
it  was  felt  that  suitable  steps  should  at  once  be  taken,  to 
honour  more  worthily  the  blessed  memory  of  the  Prince  of 
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the  Apostles,  and  First  Chief  Pastor  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world ;  and  so,  Constantine  proceeded  (326)  to  erect  on  the 
site  of  S.  Peter's  tomb  a  great  five-aisled  Basilica,  395  feet 
long  by  212  wide,  covering  114,000  square  yards,  connected 


A.  Oratory  of  S.  Peter.    B.  Bronze  Statue  of  S.  Peter.    C.  Door  of  Jubilee.    D.  Scala  Regin. 
E.  High  Altar.    F.  Confession  of  S.  Peter.    G.  Sacristy. 

PLAN  OF  s.  PETER'S,  ROME. 

with  all  the  other  great  Roman  Basilicas  by  an  unbroken 
series  of  covered  colonnades,  and  containing  52  altars  and 
chapels  adorned  with  700  lights, — the  story  being  that,  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Emperor 
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himself  laboured  upon  the  work,  and  piously  inaugurated  it 
by  removing  with  his  own  hands  12  baskets  of  earth.  To 
the  magnificent  building  then  erected,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  frequent  additions  and  alterations  were  subsequently 
made ;  but,  by  the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  it  became  (after 
lasting  1150  years)  so  ruinous,  that  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1450), 
with  Rossellino  a  Florentine  as  architect,  resolved  to  erect  in 
its  stead  a  far  grander  Church.  Death,  however,  interrupting 
this  scheme,  not  till  Paul  II.  (1464)  and  Julius  II.  (1503) 
came  to  the  tiara  was  progress  made, — the  latter  Pope 
selecting  the  design  of  the  celebrated  architect  Bramante, 
which  embraced  a  huge  dome  resting  (as  it  does  now)  upon 
four  great  pilasters,  and  laying  the  foundation  stone  on  i8th 
March,  1506.  But  again  death  intervened,  removing  in 
consecutive  years  both  Julius  and  Bramante  ;  and  then,  Pope 
Leo  X.  (1513)  took  up  the  work  where  others  left  it — changing 
however  the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek  cross,  later 
changed  again  to  a  Latin, — and  seeking  after  Julius'  fatal 
example  to  swell  the  Papal  exchequer  by  the  sale  of  Plenary 
Indulgences  for  Sin.  As  I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers, 
this  most  nefarious  practice  (still  a  feature  of  the  Roman 
Church)  fanned  to  flames  the  rising  spirit  of  religious  reform 
in  Europe,  and  furnished  Luther,  the  intrepid  German  Augus- 
tinian  monk  of  Erfurt,  with  that  stirring  and  momentous 
text,  by  persistently  preaching  from  which  he  roused  Germany 
to  revolt  from  Rome.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Raphael  set 
to  work  upon  S.  Peter's,  and  after  him  other  great  artists 
and  architects,  among  them  Michael  Angelo  under  Paul  III. 
(1534-50),  who  brought  the  great  dome  to  its  present  mag- 
nificent elevation.  Thereafter,  the  work  was  vigorously  con- 
tinued by  Delia  Porta  under  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90) ;  and,  at  last, 
S.  Peter's  became  what  it  is,  and  was  consecrated  by  Urban 
VIIL,  on  i8th  November,  1626,  the  I3ooth  anniversary  of  the 
consecration  of  the  original  Church  by  Pope  Sylvester, — a 
colossal  monument  to  the  memory  and  energy  of  43  Popes  and 
10  architects  during  176  years,  and  representing  an  unsur- 
passed outlay  of  £12,000,000  upon  a  single  edifice.  Even  yet 
it  costs  £7000  a  year,  to  keep  the  Church  clean  and  in  repair. 
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The  morning  after  arriving  in  Rome,  I  set  out  early  to 
pay  my  first  visit  to  S.  Peter's.  Crossing  the  Tiber  by  the 
beautiful  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  I  turned  to  the  left  and  walked 
on  through  the  "  Borgo  "  (or  Vatican  Quarter),  till  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  street,  and  after  passing  the  great  Hospital 
of  S.  Spirito,  erected  in  the  Xllth  century  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.  and  containing  1600  beds,  I  came  out  into  the  open  and 
found  myself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  grand  Cathedral, 
and  gazing  upon  the  most  splendid  piazza  and  columned 


portico  I  have  ever  seen.  With  a  rapid  sweep  of  the  eyes,  I 
took  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  columns,  statues,  domes, 
fountains  (45  feet  high),  and  paved  piazza  (once  part  of  Nero's 
Gardens  and  Circus),  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  huge 
cross-crowned  and  83  feet  high  red  granite  Obelisk  (p.  167), 
whose  pedestal  bears  the  noble  inscription — "CHRISTUS 
VINCIT,  CHRISTUS  REGNAT,  CHRISTUS  IMPER- 
AT,  CHRISTUS  AB  OMNI  MALO  PLEBEM  SUAM 
DEFENDAT,"  and  of  which  I  give  a  poetic  rendering, — 

The  Christ  has  conquered,  reigns  as  King, 

The  Christ  is  King  of  Kings, 
May  Christ  His  people  safely  guard 

From  sin  and  all  its  stings. 
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And,  as  I  viewed  the  imposing  scene  in  the  bright  sunlight  of 
a  peaceful  winter  morning,  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  visitors 
to  Rome  should  all  speak  with  such  unstinted  admiration  of 
S.  Peter's,  even  from  the  outside.     Before  me  was  a  great 
ellipse  of  porticoes,  with  double  colonnades  of  284  columns 
in  four  rows,  enclosing  a  paved  carriage-way  and  surmounted 
by  162  exquisite  colossal  statues  of  saints,  and  forming  as  it 
were  wings  to  the  lofty,  majestic,  and  most  famous  of  the 
world's  Cathedrals.     Crossing  the  great  paved  piazza,  which 
measures   366   by  260   yards  (or   about   20   acres),  and   is 
capable  of  giving  standing-room  to  400,000  people,  I  next 
climbed  the  flight  of  steps,  flanked  on  either  side  by  fine 
statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  placed  there  by  Pope  Pius 
IX. ;  while,  down  upon  me  looked  the  palatial  and  richly- 
decorated  facade  of  travertine  (140  feet  high  and  379  wide), 
with  its  eight  columns  and  four  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order  arranged  in  three  tribunes,  and  containing  six  niches  and 
an  attic,  above  which  rise  13  enormous  statues  of  Jesus  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles.   I  noticed  that  five  great  doors  admit  to 
the  Cathedral,  that  above  the  principal  door  is  a  grand  bas- 
relief  of  S.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  from  Christ,  and  that 
the  door  (c)  on  the  extreme  right  is  walled  up — being  the 
Porta  Santa  (or  Holy  Door),  which  has  a  large  bronze  cross 
upon  it,  and  which  is  opened  only  in    the  Holy   Year,  i.e., 
every  25th  year,  when,  as  appointed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (1585- 
90),  Plenary  Indulgences   are  granted  to  all  who  visit  the 
Shrine  of  S.  Peter.   Then,  as  I  stood  admiring  the  handsome 
fa?ade,  a  man  in  a  dark  purple  livery  approached  me  and 
said,  "  Do  you  wish  a  guide,  father?" — a  request  I  courteously 
declined,  with  no  small  surprise  that,  in  spite  of  my  apparel 
clearly  proclaiming   me   a  layman,  my  ecclesiastical  status 
should    have  been   correctly  deciphered  by  a  cicerone  of  S. 
Peter's.     But  I  did  not  want  a  guide.     I  believe  in  forming 
one's  first  impressions  of  places  freshly  and  naturally  for 
oneself,  and  not  with   the  sometimes  prejudiced  and  mis- 
leading  help   of  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  others;  and  so, 
lifting  aside  the  matting  always  hung  loosely  over  the  open 
doors  of  Roman  Churches,  I  entered  the  vestibule  (468  feet 
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long,  50  wide,  and  66  high),  which  deeply  impressed  me 
with  its  rich  marbles,  gilding,  and  stucco  work,  and  with  the 
immense  equestrian  statues  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantino 
seen  through  the  doorway  opening  into  the  Scala  Regia  (n), 
or  Royal  Staircase.  Over  the  middle  door  into  S.  Peter's, 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Bap- 
tistery of  Florence,  I  observed  a  fine  mosaic  by  Giotto  from 
Old  S.  Peter's — his  famous  representation  of  the  Boat  of 
S.  Peter  with  Christ  walking  upon  the  waves,  and,  above  the 
cornice,  the  statues  of  all  the  Popes  up  to  the  building  of  the 
present  Church;  and,  having  at  last  seen  all  there,  I  drew  aside 
again  a  mat  hung  over  a  door  facing  me,  and  found  myself 
within  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Peter,  the  Chief  of  the  Apostles. 

I  am  at 
loss  how  to  ex- 
press in  words  my 
feelings,  as  my 
eyes  lighted  upon 
the  majestic  and 
spacious  interior 
of  the  largest  and 
greatest  of  the ' 
world's  churches. 
The  effect  of  S. 
Peter's  is  crush- 
ing. One  is  awed  by  that  vast  interior  stretching  away  in 
front,  for  613  feet, — by  that  lofty  nave,  87  feet  wide, 
rising  above  one  to  the  colossal  height  of  152  feet,  and 
divided  from  the  20  feet  wide  aisles  by  4  magnificent  arches, 
resting  on  great  pillars  gilded  and  stuccoed, — by  the  charm- 
ing splendour  of  the  statues  of  the  Founders  of  Religious 
Orders,  the  glorious  gilding  of  the  panelled  roof,  the  exquisite 
richness  of  the  mosaic  and  vari-coloured  marble  floor,  and 
the  two  colossal  holy-water  basins  supported  by  cherubs ; 
while,  in  the  far  distance  is  seen  the  High  Altar  (E),  over- 
shadowed by  a  gigantic  canopy  supported  on  four  spiral 
bronze  columns,  whose  material  was  stripped  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  from  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  (p.  208).  Everything 
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visible  is  on  so  colossal  a  scale,  that  living  and  moving 
figures  inside  S.  Peter's  are  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance, 
while  also  any  comparison  with  other  edifices  is  almost  im- 
possible ;  and  yet,  all  seems  so  proportionate,  harmonious, 
and  grand,  and  above  all  there  reigns  a  stillness  singularly 
impressive  and  solemnising.  I  was  much  surprised,  too,  at 
the  entire  absence  of  draughts,  so  often  associated  with  one's 
experience  of  large  churches ;  for,  strange  to  say,  S.  Peter's, 
though  occupying  an  area  of  6  acres,  and  actually  large 
enough  to  hold  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is  quite  free 
from  chilly  draughts.  One  might  almost  say  S.  Peter's  has 
an  atmosphere  of  its  own— very  still,  and  very  awe-inspiring. 

I  may  add,  that, — 
while  S.  Peter's  is 
613  feet  long,  417 
wide  from  end  to 
end  of  the  north 
and  south  tran- 
septs, and  448  high 
to  the  top  of  the 
cross  on  the  dome, 
— S.  Paul's  Lon- 
don, is  520  feet 
long,  282  wide 
from  end  to  end  of 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  404  high  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  on  the  dome ;  and  that, — while  Winchester  Cathedral 
(545  feet  long)  is  next  to  S.  Peter's  the  longest  Church  in 
Europe, — Milan  Cathedral  is  443  feet  long,  S.  Paul  beyond 
the  Wall  of  Rome,  419,  and  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  360 ; 
and  that  S.  Peter's  is  excelled  only  by  the  Great  Temple  of 
Karnak  in  Egypt,  which  was  built  by  the  Kings  from  Usertesen 
I.  (B.C.  2758)  down  to  Ptolemaic  times  (B.C.  332-30),  and 
which  is  1200  feet  long,  360  wide,  and  covers  430,000  square 
feet,  or  twice  S.  Peter's,  or  four  times  any  mediaeval  Cathedral. 
The  Great  Hall  of  Karnak  is  450  feet  long  by  170  wide,  and 
contains  a  door  100  feet  high  and  122  pillars  each  42  feet  high. 
As  far  as  height  and  length  go,  the  north  and  south  transepts 
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of  S.  Peter's  could  contain  Milan  Cathedral,  whose  glories 
and  beauties  I  shall  by-and-bye  have  to  enumerate. 

How  long  I  stood  in  reverent  silence,  delightedly  con- 
templating the  majestic  scene  before  me,  I  cannot  now  say, 
but  at  last  my  reverie  of  admiration  came  to  an  end ;  and, 
starting  from  the  circular  slab  of  porphyry  let  into  the  floor 
where  the  Emperors  were  of  old  crowned,  I  set  out  to  explore 
the  noble  edifice.  Walking  straight  along  the  nave,  past  the 
various  Great  Chapels  which  are  approached  on  either  hand 
through  the  side  arches,  I  reached  the  High  Altar  (E)  under 
the  great  dome  (139  feet  in  diameter,  or  a  little  less  than  the 
Pantheon)  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  which,  I 
resting  on  four  colossal  arches 
and  pillars  253  feet  in  circum- 
ference, rises  to  a  height  of 
405  feet,  or,  inclusive  of  the 
cross  on  the  summit  outside, 
448  feet.  The  view  from  the 
High  Altar, — either  east  along 
the  nave  to  the  front  door 
(which  curious  to  say  is  at  the 
east  end,  and  the  High  Altar 
at  the  west  end,  so  that  the 
Pope  in  celebrating  Mass 
never  interposes  his  figure 
between  the  Attar  and  the 

Congregation),  or  along  the  north  and  south  transepts  (417 
feet  long,  150  high,  and  50  wide), — is  very  imposing ;  and, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  view  westwards  to  the  tribune, 
where  S.  Peter's  Chair  stands.  I  was  much  impressed,  also, 
with  the  fine  colossal  16  feet  high  statues  of  SS.  Veronica, 
Andrew,  Helena  (to  the  right  of  the  Confession),  and  Lon- 
ginus,  which  occupy  the  niches  of  the  four  dome-piers, — 
with  the  four  great  balconies,  from  which  the  four  principal 
sacred  relics  (kept  by  two  Canons,  each  with  a  key  of  them) 
enshrined  in  S.  Peter's  are  exposed  on  certain  days,  viz., 
the  Picture  of  Christ  upon  the  handkerchief  of  S.  Veronica, 
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the  Lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross, 
the  silver-encased  reliquaries  of  the  True  Cross  and  of 
S.  Andrew's  Head, — with  the  mosaic  representations  of  the 
Four  Evangelists  above  the  balconies, — and  with  the  inscrip- 
tion in  mosaic  (the  letters  4  feet  8  inches  high)  on  a  gold 
ground,  upon  the  frieze  beneath  the  dome :  "  TU  ES 
PETRUS  ET  SUPER  HANC  PETRAM  ^EDIFICABO 
ECCLESIAM  MEAM  ETTIBI  UABO  CLAVES  REGNI 
CCELORUM"  (S.  Matt.  xvi.  18-9).  In  S.  Luke's  hand  is  a 
pen  seven  feet  long,  while  the  surface  of  the  dome  divided 

into  compartments  is  richly 
decorated  with  mosaics,  the 
lower  representing  Christ,  the 
Madonna,  and  the  Apostles. 
While  it  was  in  the  north 
transept  that  the  last  great 
General  Church  Council  met 
in  1869,  against  the  north- 
east pillar  supporting  the 
dome  stands  the  famous 
seated  bronze  statue  of  S. 
Peter  (b),the  history  of  which 
is  a  mystery.  Some  say  it 
was  cast  from  the  bronze  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  or 
that  it  was  an  image  of 
Jupiter  consecrated  in  the 
Vlth  century  to  Christian  usage— others  ascribe  it  to  Pope 
Leo  I.  (440),  as  a  thank-offering  for  Rome's  deliverance  from 
Attila  the  Hun,  or  to  Pope  Symmachus  I.  (498-514) ;  but,  all 
that  is  certain  is,  that  Pope  Paul  V.  (1605-21)  placed  it  where 
to-day  its  toe  is  kissed  by  the  devout  with  a  vigour  that  calls 
for  its  frequent  renovation,  and  where  I  saw  not  a  few  pious 
Romanists  press  their  lips  to  it,  with  a  fervour  as  admirable 
as  it  was  unworthy  of  emulation.  It  is,  I  think,  a  hideous  and 
ghastly  image,  and  the  chief  disfigurement  of  the  Cathedral. 
Under  the  dome  (which  is  supported  and  adorned  by 
756  columns  and  pillars),  the  centre  of  attraction  is  the  High 
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Altar  (E),  at  which  only  the  Pope,  or  some  Cardinal  specially 
designated  by  His  Holiness,  may  celebrate  Mass.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  bronze  canopy  or  baldacchino,  95  feet 
high,  weighing  92  tons,  costing  £22,000,  and  designed  by 
Bernini.  Cherubs  and  bees  (from  the  Barberini  coat-of-arms) 
adorn  the  columns  of  the  canopy.  From  the  front  of  the  High 
Altar,  two  marble  staircases  lead  to  the  Confession  (F)  or 
Tomb  of  S.  Peter,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  marble 
balustrade  supporting  93  lamps  that  burn  incessantly.  "  At 
the  foot  of  the  steps  are  some  beautiful  alabaster  pillars  from 
the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  Con- 
fession is  a  fine  kneeling  figure  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  by  Canova. 
Immediately  beneath  the  High  Altar  are  bronze  doors, 
enclosing  a  niche  decorated  at  the  sides  by  two  mosaics  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  from  designs  of  Michael  Angelo ;  at  the  back, 
an  ancient  representation  of  Christ  from  the  Old  S.  Peter's. 
In  the  centre  of  the  niche  is  a  gold  coffer  by  Cellini,  in  \vhich 
are  kept  the  archbishops'  pallia  (cloaks).  Here,  also,  is  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  that  one  in  which 
the  body  of  Peter  was  laid  in  the  catacomb  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  the  spot  is  pointed  out  as  being  immediately 
above  the  tomb  of  Peter,  although  in  the  excavations  of  1594 
the  sepulchral  chamber  was  seen  at  a  spot  further  back  and 
to  the  left  of  this."  The  chief  ornament  of  the  tribune  is  the 
bronze  throne  (A),  enclosing  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter  (with  four 
legs  of  yellow  oak,  and  the  back  and  seat  of  acacia — chipped 
and  worm-eaten,  and  certainly  very  old),  supported  upon  the 
shoulders  of  bronze  figures  of  SS.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Athanasius.  the  four  great  Latin  Church  Doctors. 
Time  would  fail  me,  and  I  would  weary  my  readers, 
were  I  to  go  in  detail  into  the  glories  and  chapels  of  S. 
Peter's.  I  may  say,  however,  that  in  the  south  transept  are 
the  Confessional  Box  of  the  Cardinal  Penitentiary,  and  n 
Confessionals  bearing  the  names  of  as  many  different  nations; 
and  that  in  each  transept  are  three  altars,  and  in  the  tribune 
one»  along  with  the  grand  tombs  of  Popes  Paul  III.  and 
Urban  VIII.  S.  Peter's  contains  Ten  Great  Chapels,  (i)  The 
PlETA,  with  Michael  Angelo's  noble  marble  group  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary  and  the  dead  Christ — executed  by  the  sculptor 
in  his  24th  year,  and  with  his  name  carved  on  the  Madonna's 
girdle.  Here  also  is  a  marble  column  from  the  Beautiful 
Gate  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  (2)  S.  SEBASTIAN.  (3) 
THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT,  with  its  iron  doors  and  rich 
decorations.  (4)  GREGORIAN  or  MADONNA  DEL  SOCCORSO, 
with  its  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  tombs  of  S. 

Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  and  Pope 
Gregory  XIII., 
who  erected  the 
chapel  from  de- 
signs by  Mich- 
ael Angelo. 
Further  on  is 
Canova's  grand 
tomb  of  Pope 
Clement  XIII. 
(5)  ARCHANGEL 
MICHAEL.  (6) 
CoLONNA,under 
the  altar  of 
which  is  a  sar- 
cophagus, con- 
taining  the 
bones  of  Popes 
Leo  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  (683, 
816,  and  857). 
(7)  CLEMEN- 
TINE, with  the 
tomb  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.  the  Great  (590-604).  (8)  CHOIR  CHAPEL,  in 
which  I  frequently  heard  service.  The  Chapel  contains 
fine  stuccoes  and  gildings  by  Delia  Porta,  and  two  organs  to 
swell  its  always  grand  music.  In  S.  Peter's  proper  there  is 
no  Great  Organ— only  two  small  side  ones.  In  the  Choir 
Chapel,  I  attended  on  one  occasion  a  crowded  Mass  for  the 
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Dead.     During  the  service,  the  celebrating  priests  snuffed 

vigorously,  while  the  Choir 

in  the  organ  loft  sang  very 

sweetly ;  and,  from  where  I 

stood,  I  could  see  the  flash 

of  the  silver-tipped  baton  of 

the  Choirmaster.     On   the 

altar  burned  six  large  cand- 
les. Adjoining  the  Choir 

Chapel   is   a   niche    in   the 

Cathedral  wall,  in  which  the 

remains   of  each   Pope   lie 

for  a  year,  till  consigned  to 

their  final  resting-place.   (9) 

PRESENTATION,  with  the 

tomb    of    Maria    Sobieski, 

wife  of  the  pretender  James 

III.  of  Great   Britain,  who 

died  at  Rome  in  1745 ;  and  Canova's  famous  Stuart  Monument 

erected  at  the  expense  of  George 
IV.  to  James  III.,  Charles 
Edward,  and  Henry  (Cardinal 
York — a  son  of  Maria  Sobieski), 
whose  ashes  are  in  the  crypt 
below.  And  (10)  BAPTISTERY, 
with  exquisite  mosaics  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,and  of  S.  Peter 
baptising  his  gaolers  and  the 
Centurion ;  while,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Chapel  is  the  Font,  an  enor- 
mous .fed  porphyry  basin  origin- 
ally the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus 
of  Hadrian  (d.  138),  and  after- 
wards of  Otho  II.  (d.  983).  I  may 
add,  that  altogether  there  are  in 
S.  Peter's  46  altars,  before  which 
MONUMENT  TO  THE  STUARTS.  I2i  lamps  burn  perpetually;  396 

statues  of  saints  and  celebrities ;  and  the  tombs  of  132  Popes. 
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The  SACRISTY  (G),  CANONS'  SACRISTY,  and  CHAPTER 
HOUSE  also  arrest  attention,  as  well  for  their  adornment  as 
for  their  architecture.  Then,  there  is  the  TREASURY,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  GROTTOES  or  Crypt  of  the  Vatican — all  that  is  left 
of  the  Old  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.  I  did  not  see  these  vaults, 
as  only  by  special  permission  of  the  Pope  can  anyone  now 
see  them.  The  Grottoes  are  full  of  chapels,  tombs,  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  sculptures.  In  the  Grotto  under  the  High 
Altar  is  said  to  be  the  Sarcophagus  of  S.  Peter,  which 
Constantine  adorned  with  a  gilded  cross,  and  which  (since 
walled  up  to  prevent  profanation)  was  last  seen  by  Cardinals 
Bellarmine  and  Antonianus,  and  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

(1592-1605). 
The  sepulchre 
is  now  40  feet 
below  the  floor 
of  the  Cathedral. 
Lastly,  I  may 
say  that  the 
view  from  the 
dome,— embrac- 
ing all  Rome, 
the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the 
country  and 
hills  for  a  great 
distance  around, — is  such  as  no  one  who  has  seen  it  will  ever 
forget.  It  is  superb,  and  400  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  ball  of 
the  lantern  (8  ft.  in  diameter),  16  persons  can  stand  at  once. 

THE   SISTINE   CHAPEL. 

Adjoining  S.  Peter's  on  the  right,  and  reached  by 
Bernini's  grand  staircase  (the  Scala  Regia)  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world,  with  its  noble  equestrian  statue  of 
Constantine,  is  the  famous  SISTINE  CHAPEL,  built  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (1473).  Its  modest  proportions  (133  feet  long, 
by  45  wide,  and  59  high)  make  it  rather  mean-looking,  com- 
pared with  S.  Peter's ;  but  the  Chapel  (with  its  six  windows 
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of  clear  glass  on  either  side)  makes  up  in  associations  and  in 
artistic  adornment,  for  what  it  lacks  in  architectural  mag- 
nificence. A  huge  white  marble  screen  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  It  contains  no  elaborate  altar,  and  no  organ.  In  this 
Chapel,  during  my  stay  in  Rome,  a  Mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  soul  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  celebrated  by  the  Pope. 

To  a  visitor,  the  great  charm  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  its 
decorations,  chiefly  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  rich  ceiling  (the 
details  of  which  can  be  beautifully  seen,  by  using  a  mirror 
supplied  by  the  Sacristan)  is  dignified  by  magnificent  pictures 
of  the  Creation,  Fall,  and  Deluge — completed  by  the  artist 
in  22  months  (1508-9). 
Below  this  are  splendid 
frescoes  of  "  the  prophets 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel, 
Zechariah,  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
and  Jonah,  selected  for 
representation  as  having 
specially  foretold  the  com- 
ing of  Our  Lord.  Alter- 
nating with  the  prophets 
are  the  Sibyls,  who,  in  the 
hagiology  of  the  Romish 
Church,  are  regarded  as 
having  announced  to  the 
heathen  world  the  future 

advent  of  the   Messiah,  as  THE  SCALA  REGIA. 

the  Hebrew  prophets  did  to  their  own  nation."  On  the  end  wall 
is  the  sublime  and  overwhelmingly-imposing  picture  (32  feet 
wide  and  54  high)  of  the  Last  Judgment,  upon  which  Michael 
Angelo  spent  seven  years  (1533-41).  "  The  side  walls  give  the 
history  of  Moses  on  one  side,  the  history  of  Christ  on  the  other. 
Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed,  in  indicating  a 
parallelism  between  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Lawgiver  and 
the  Saviour.  Thus,  Moses  and  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  the  Giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount :  the  Punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
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for  aspiring  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  Call  of  the  Apostles 
into  it,  confront  one  another  from  opposite  walls." 

S.    GIOVANNI    IN    LATERANO. 

After  S.  Peter's,  no  church  attracts  more  attention  than 
this,  which,  till  S.  Peter's  was  built,  was  the  Cathedral  of 
Rome,  taking  priority  of  all  other  Churches  even  as  its 
Canons  still  do  of  S.  Peter's.  The  first  public  Christian 
Basilica  built,  and  called  the  "  mother  and  chief  of  all  the 
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churches  of  the  world  and  city"  it  occupied  originally  part  of 
the  Laterani  Palace  owned  by  Constantine's  wife,  Fausta,  who 
presented  it  to  Pope  Sylvester  I.  (314-35).  There,  that  Pope 
built  a  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour, — at  various  times 
called  Constantiniana,  or  Aurea  (Golden  House),  or  Aula  Dei 
(Second  Zion), — and  favoured  with  the  special  privilege  of 
granting  Plenary  Indulgences  for  sin  to  all  who  visited  it. 
Damaged  by  the  Vandals  and  restored  by  Leo  I.  (440-61), 
injured  by  subsequent  earthquakes  in  596  and  896 — after 
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which  Adrian  I.  (772-95)  restored  it  and  Sergius  III.  (904- 
TI)  entirely  rebuilt  it,  the  LATERAN  (variously  dedicated  to 
S.  John  the  Baptist  and  to  S.  John  the  Evangelist)  lasted 
for  400  years,  till  on  the  night  of  8th  May,  1308,  it  was 
totally  burnt.  Again  restored  by  Clement  V.  (1305-16),  and 
completed  by  John  XXII.  (1316-34),  who  decorated  it  with 
mosaics  by  Giotto,  the  Church  was  reburnt  in  1360  but 
rebuilt  by  Urban  V.  (1362-70)  and  Gregory  XI.  (1370-8), 
and  thereafter  modernised  by  Pius  IV.  in  1560, — Urban  V. 
so  enriching  it,  like  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars  with  gold 
and  marbles,  that  it  was  named  Aurea.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  became  specially  famous  for  its  reputed  possession  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  the 
Golden  Candle- 
stick, and  the 
Grand  Vestments 
of  Aaron  ;  and,  after 
frequent  altera- 
tions, it  was  rebuilt 
for  the  third  time, 
by  Innocent  X. 
(1644-55).  There- 
after Clement  XI  I. 
(1730-40)  com- 
pleted it,  while  from  1875  to  1885  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII. 
specially  enlarged  the  Choir  and  Tribune. 

The  palatial  residence  of  the  Popes  for  1000  years,  and 
solemnly  taken  possession  of  by  every  Pope  after  his  election, 
S.  John  Lateran  has  a  historical  importance  almost  unique, 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events.  No  less 
than  ii  Councils,  including  five  Great  Church  Councils, 
have  been  held  within  it.  The  latter  were  (i),  in  1123,  when 
the  right  of  investing  kings  with  civil  authority  was  settled 
between  Pope  Callixtus  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of 
Germany;  (2),  in  1139,  when  1000  Fathers  of  the  Church 
discussed  under  Pope  Innocent  II.  the  preservation  of  the 
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temporalities  of  ecclesiastics;  (3),  in  1179,  when  stringent 
decrees  were  framed  and  promulgated  for  suppression  and 
punishment  of  schismatics ;  (4),  in  1215,  when  Pope  Innocent 
III.  presided  over  412  Bishops  and  1000  Abbots,  met  to  deal 
with  the  so-called  heresies  of  the  reforming  Albigenses  and 
others;  and  (5),  in  1512-17,  under  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo 
X.,  who  desired  to  suppress  the  existing  Pragmatic  Sanction 
relating  to  Church  and  State  affairs,  and  to  reduce  the  doings 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409),  which  had  deposed  the  rival 
Popes  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  and  appointed 
Alexander  V.  in  their  room.  It  may  be  recalled,  also,  that 
it  was  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  in  1074  peremptorily  forbade 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  excommunicated  all  who  refused  to 
put  away  their  wives,  and  enjoined  the  laity  to  neglect  Masses 
celebrated  by  married  priests — a  Dogma  finally  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  XlXth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
which  sat  from  1545  till  1563. 

The  Lateran, —  from  the  steps  of  which  one  gets  a  grand 
view  of  the  Campagna,  Claudius'  Aqueduct,  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  old  Asinarian  Gate  or  Gate  of  S.  John  [by  which  Beli- 
sarius  (536)  and  Totila  (546)  entered  Rome],  and  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme  in  the  far  distance, — is  fronted  by  a  magnificent 
fa9ade  of  travertine  inscribed  "CHRISTO  SALVATORI," 
and  has  five  entrances,  above  one  of  which  (the  Porta  Santa 
walled  up,  except  in  the  Jubilee  Year)  is  the  loggia  or  gallery, 
from  which  the  Pope  used  to  give  his  Apostolic  Benediction 
on  Ascension  Day — a  custom  stopped,  since  his  seclusion  in 
the  Vatican.  Entering,  you  find  yourself  in  a  very  lofty  and 
grand  portico,  196  feet  svide  and  33  deep,  containing  on  the 
left  a  magnificent  ancient  marble  statue  of  Constantine  the 
the  Great,  found  in  his  Baths  on  the  Quirinal  Hill;  and,  from 
this  portico,  you  reach  the  Church  proper  with  its  nave  426 
feet  long,  and  flanked  by  double  aisles  pierced  with  five 
arches,  containing  five  chapels  to  correspond.  Twelve  noble 
pillars  line  the  nave,  the  floor  of  which  is  of  beautiful  and 
richly-inlaid  marble ;  while,  in  the  niches  above  are  colossal 
baseless  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  (above  these) 
Twelve  Prophets,  upon  whom  a  gorgeous  ceiling,  probably 
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the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  looks  down.  Proceeding  along 
the  Church,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  its  noble  proportions, 
gorgeous  decorations,  and  massive  grandeur,  as  also  with  two 
ancient  monolithic 
granite  columns  at 
the  end  of  the  nave, 
the  very  handsome 
Papal  monuments,  [ 
and  the  exquisite 
Corsini  Chapel,the 
finest  and  richest 
in  Rome.  The  chief 
treasures  of  the 
Lateran  are,  how- 
ever, the  Heads 

of     the      Apostles  INTERIOR  OF  s.  JOHN  I.ATERAN. 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  said  to  be  preserved  in  a  shrine  under 
the  noble  High  Altar,  at  which  none  save  the  Pope  or  his 
accredited  delegate  may  celebrate  Mass.  Other  notable 
features  and  treasures  are  a  wooden  table  said  to  be  the 
Last  Supper  Table,  or  one  used  by  S.  Peter  from  the  Cata- 
combs, the  Walls  of 
the  Well  of  Samaria, 
the  Slab  on  which 
the  soldiers  cast  lots 
at  the  Crucifixion, 
two  fine  columns  of 
giallo-antico  in  the 
right  transept,  the 
altar  in  the  left  tran- 
sept with  four  mag- 
Inificent  ancient  gild- 
Jed  bronze  columns 
taken  from  the  origi- 
nal Basilica  of  Constantine,  the  richly-carved  Choir  stalls,  the 
polished  marble  mosaics  of  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  Choir, 
the  mosaics  in  the  ambulatory  depicting  the  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  Church,  the  colossal  Xth  century  statues 
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of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  massive  bronze  door  (A.D.  1196) 
in  the  Sacristy — which  also  contains  Donatello's  great 
wooden  statue  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  fine  copy  of 
Raphael's  famous  Madonna  di  Casa  a" Alba,  the  original  of 
which  is  now  in  St.  Petersburg.  Altogether,  the  Lateran 
well  repays  a  visit,  whether  to  the  Church  itself  or  to  the 
adjoining  Benedictine  Monastery,  the  Cloisters,  Palace,  and 
Grand  Council  and  Banquet  Halls. 

A    LENTEN    SERVICE. 

My  first  Sunday  in  Rome,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  a  Lenten  Service  in  the  Lateran,  when  a  consider- 
able congregation  of  people,  priests,  nuns,  and  soldiers 
attended  and  joined  devoutly  in  the  worship.  The  music, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  Rome,  was  stately  and  solemn  as 
suited  the  season,  and  was  rendered  by  a  splendid  choir 
without  aid  from  the  Organ  (always  silent  in  Lent) ;  while 
the  sermon,  preached  in  Italian  by  a  handsome  and  dark- 
haired  young  monk,  arrayed  in  a  beautiful  lace  tippet  worn 
over  his  cassock,  struck  me  as  being  of  a  very  high  and 
eloquent  order.  His  text  was  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory 
save  in  the  cross  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  vi.  14), — a 
theme,  which  he  warmly  expounded  in  earnest  and  persuasive 
tones,  and  with  an  animated  accompaniment  of  elegant 
gestures.  A  grand  anthem  was  sung ;  and  at  the  close  the 
offering  was  taken,  to  which  I  observed  very  few  people 
gave  anything,  but  to  which  I  gave  my  first  "  Peters  Pence." 

THE    BAPTISTERY   OF    S.   JOHN. 

Close  to  the  Lateran  is  the  celebrated  octagonal  building, 
variously  called  "  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,"  or  "ad  Vestes" 
(from  the  white  robes  worn  by  the  neophytes).  Founded  in 
the  Vth  century,  and  restored  later,  after  suffering  severely 
like  so  many  other  edifices  from  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  the  BAPTISTERY  OF  S.  JOHN  is  still  a  beautiful 
place — some  idea  of  which  my  illustration  will  give.  Its 
chief  glory  is  the  font,  an  antique  urn  of  green  basalt  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  space,  enclosed  by  a  balustrade,  and  over- 
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shadowed  by  a  dome  decorated  with  exquisite  scenes  from 
the  Baptist's  life,  and  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive 
porphyry  pillars.  On  the  walls  between  the  pillars  are 
handsome  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life  of  Constantine  ;  and, 
besides  two  beautiful  statues  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  there  are  chapels  to  each  of  these 
saints — that  of  the  Baptist  being  entirely  closed  to  women, 
seeing  that  a  woman  caused  his  murder.  On  Easter  Eve,  a 
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bishop  baptises  in  the  baptistery,  which  has  been  the  model 
of  all  others  in  Italy.     Here  Constantine  was  baptised  (?). 


THE   SCALA   SANTA. 


At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Lateran,  and  now  the 
only  surviving  part  of  the  old  palace,  stands  the  "  Sancta 
Sanctorum  Chapel,"  erected  by  Pope  Nicholas  III.  in  1278, 
and  forming  the  Pope's  private  chapel.  It  contains  a  curious 
IXth  century  mosaic  of  Christ,  and,  above  all,  a  highly- 
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venerated  and  very  ugly  picture  of  Christ,  painted  on  wood 
by  S.  Luke  (?)  ;  but,  the  principal  glory  is  the  SCALA  SANTA 
(or  Holy  Stair)  of  28  marble  steps  from  Pilate's  Palace  at 
Jerusalem — said  to  have  been  ascended  by  Christ,  and  to 
have  been  brought  to  Rome  by  the  Empress  Helena  (mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great),  in  326.  Up  these  now  wood- 
covered  steps,  leading  to  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  above,  the 
pious  go  only  on  their  knees  ;  and,  it  was  while  so  engaged, 
that  Luther  paused  under  the  influence  of  a  voice  as  from 
heaven,  convinced  that  the  life  of  the  just  must  rest  in  faith 
in  God,  and  not  in  such  fruitless  and  frivolous  works  of  self- 
pleasing  as  painfully,  penitentially,  and  even  prayerfully 
climbing  a  stair.  On  either  side  at  the  foot,  the  stairs  are 
flanked  by  marble  groups  of  Christ  and  Judas,  bearing  on 
their  pedestals  these  solemn  words,  "OSCULO  FILIUM 
HOMINIS  TRADIS?",  [Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss  ?  (S.  Luke  xxii.  48)]  ;  and  of  Christ  before  Pilate, 
H1EC  EST  HORA  VESTRA  ET  POTESTAS  TENE- 
BRARUM  ",  [This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  (S. 
Luke  xxii.  53)].  I  had  not  the  audacity  (some  Protestants 
have)  to  ascend  on  my  knees  these  venerable  steps,  up  which 
I  saw  especially  many  women  toiling  devoutly  and  wearily  ; 
I  was  content  to  visit  the  Chapel  by  the  adjoining  flights  of 
stairs.  I  may  add,  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  placed  the  Scala 
Santa  where  it  now  is,  but  originally  it  was  an  access  to  the 
Lateran  Council  Hall ;  that  the  steps  are  known  only  from 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  that  at  Broun  in  Germany  is  another 
stair,  claiming  to  be  the  true  Scala  Santa. 

S.    MARIA   MAGGIORE. 

This  great  Basilica, — sometimes  called  "ad  Nives" •(/.<:., 
of  the  Snow),  and  from  the  Vlth  century  "ad  Prsesepe"  (as 
possessing  relics  of  the  boards  of  the  Manger  of  Christ, 
brought  from  Bethlehem),  for  1450  years  named  "  Basilica 
S.  Mariae"  and  "  Major  "  (or  Greater  :  Ital.,  Maggiore),  and 
from  the  XlVth  century  called  S.  MARIA  MAGGIORE, — was 
founded  in  352,  enlarged  in  432  by  Sixtus  III.,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Another  name  borne  by  it  is  that  of 
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"  Basilica  Liberiana,"  which  makes  it  a  monument  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  of  the  return  of  Pope  Liberius  to  ortho- 
doxy, after  his  temporary  lapse  into  Arianism.  It  stands  177 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  80 
Churches  in  Rome,  dedicated  to  the  B.  V.  M. 

The    Church,    entered    by   five  doors  (one  of  which  is 
walled  up,  and  opened  only  in  the  Holy  Year),  consists  of  a 


nave  280  feet  long  and  60  wide,  with  a  flat  roof  and  two 
aisles,  formed  by  36  Ionian  white  marble  columns  and  36 
Corinthian  fluted  pilasters.  The  High  Altar  facing  the  nave 
is  composed  of  a  large  red  porphyry  urn,  covered  by  a  marble 
slab  supported  by  four  gilt  bronze  angels  ;  while  the  canopy 
rests  on  four  red  porphyry  columns,  surrounded  by  angels 
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and  gilt  palms.  Under  the  High  Altar  is  the  beautiful 
Confession,  made  by  order  of  Pius  IX.  in  1863  to  hold  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  Cradle  of  Christ,  and  of  the  bodies  of  S. 
Matthias,  &c. ;  and  the  work  is  done  in  Egyptian  alabaster 

and  coloured  mar- 
bles. Other  not- 
able features  are 
the  two  modern 
arches,  with  grey 
granite  columns  at 
the  entrance  to 
one  of  the  transept 
chapels ;  the  many 
fine  frescoes  and 
Papal  monuments; 
and,  above  all,  the 
Borghese  Chapel  to  the  left  of  the  tribune,  one  of  the  grandest 
in  Rome,  and  over  the  altar  of  which  is  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  painted  (as  a  Papal  Bull  affixed  to  the  adjoining  wall 
says)  by  S.  Luke.  Then,  under  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  which  I  saw  a  priest  and  an  acolyte 
celebrate  Mass  to 
a  kneeling  woman 
in  less  than  two 
minutes,  there  is 
the  Chapel  of  the 

Culla    (or    Cradle) 

i  UF&t* 

containing    the  Aff^ 

three  holy  boards, 

brought    from 

Bethlehem  by 

Pope  Theodorus  I. 

in  642,  or  by  Pope 

Gregory  III.  in  731.     Here  the  Pope  used  to  celebrate  the 

first    Mass   on  Christmas   Eve,  but   now  only  the   cnlla    is 

carried  in  procession  then.  The  Church,  which  was  under  the 

protection  of  the  Spanish  Kings,  has  in  front  of  it  a  beautiful 

fluted  Corinthian  Column,  58$-  feet  high  (the  only  surviving 
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column  of  Constantine's  Basilica  in  the  Forum),  surmounted 
by  a  bronze  Madonna,  put  up  by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1613;  while 
behind  it  is  the  grand  Obelisk  of  the  Esquiline  (p.  167). 

S.   CROCE    IN    GERUSALEMME. 

One  of  the  Seven  Pilgrimage  Churches  of  Rome, — and 
variously  known  as  Heleniana,  Sancta  Hierusalem,  and 
Sessoriana  (from  an  ancient  law-court  that  once  stood  there), 
but  called  from  the  IVth  century  S.  CROCE  or  Holy  Cross, — 
this  Church  was  erected  by  S.  Helen  of  York  in  the  gardens 
of  Heliogabalus,  the  infamous,  gluttonous,  and  debauched 
Roman  Emperor  (218-222),  to  hold  the  True  Cross  she  found 
at  Calvary  (326).  It  is  a  noble  old  Church,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  separated  from  the  aisles  by  8  (once  12)  antique 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite ;  and  in  the  tribune  is  a  fine 
fresco  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.  Four  superb  columns  of 
breccia  corallina  support  the  canopy  of  the  High  Altar, 
under  which  is  an  ancient  green  basalt  urn,  containing  (it  is 
said)  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  Anastasius  and  Caesarion,  and 
relics  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  shape  of  the  Inscription  on  the 
Cross, — all  of  which  are  shown  on  Good  Friday,  on  3rd  May, 
and  on  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  In  the  subterranean 
Chapel  of  S.  Helena  are  some  fine  paintings,  and  statues  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  No  woman  is  ever  admitted  to  it.  A 
Church  Council  met  here,  in  433.  The  adjoining  Monastery, 
originally  Carthusian  and  later  Cistercian,  is  now  (like  many 
others  in  Italy)  partly  used  as  a  barracks.  S.  Croce  was 
modernised  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  1743. 

S.    PAOLO   FUORI    LE   MURA. 

Outside  the  Gate  of  S.  Paul,  and  about  i£  miles  south 
of  the  city,  stands  the  great  Church  of  S.  PAUL  BEYOND  THE 
WALL,  on  the  spot  where  Lucina  buried  the  Apostle's  body 
— he  having  been  beheaded  (A.D.  64)  two  miles  further  out  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  where  are  now  three  Churches  (Tre  Fontane, 
SS.  Vincenzo  e  Anastasio,  and  S.  Maria  Scala  Call).  There 
Constantine  built  a  grand  Basilica  (Ostiensis),  in  later  days 
restored  and  repaired  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius, 
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and  visited  next  to  the  Vatican  by  all  pilgrims,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  treasures  of  Christendom.  Burnt  in  1823,  it  was 
thereafter  magnificently  rebuilt,  and  at  last  consecrated  by 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  with  special  pomp  and  ceremony. 

The  Church,  fronted  by  a  fine  fa£ade,  consists  of  a  grand 
nave  with  double  aisles  on  either  side;  and  the  roof  is  carried 
aloft,  on  four  rows  of  20  Simplon  granite  Corinthian  columns 
— a  perfect  forest.  No  Church  I  saw  in  Rome  (except  S. 
Peter's)  more  impressed  me,  especially  on  account  of  its 
adornments,  —  the  highly-polished  marble  pavement,  the 
glistening  pillars,  the  richly  decorated  and  carved  roof  ablaze 
with  gold  and  colours,  the  colossal  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  fine  frescoes  of  S.  Paul's  life,  the  medallion  mosaic 
Papal  portraits  (all  made  in  the  Papal  factor}7,  and  each 
representing  a  man's  work  for  a  year),  the  exquisite  painted 
glass  windows,  the  subterranean  Chapel  with  the  bodies  of 
S.  Timothy  and  other  martyrs  [and  with  half  the  bodies  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (the  other  halves  of  whom  are  in  S. 
Peter's,  and  their  heads  in  the  Lateran) !],  the  rich  mosaics 
in  the  tribune,  along  with  the  pontifical  marble  chair  loaded 
with  gilt  ornaments,  and  the  altar  and  antique  granite  urn 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  Church,  which  is  396 
feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  apse, — and  has  a  nave  306  feet 
long  by  222  wide,  and  transepts  250  feet  wide, — was  until 
the  Reformation  protected  by  the  King  of  England  ;  and,  at 
the  present  day,  the  Roman  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt  is  the  superior  of  the  Church.  I  went  over  the 
Church,  and  also  the  lovely  cloisters  of  Xllth  century  work 
adjoining  it,  in  the  pleasant  company  of  an  Anglican  Bishop, 
whose  identity  I  signally  failed  to  find  out. 

S.    STEFANO   ROTONDO. 

Dedicated  to  the  first  Christian  martyr,  S.  STETANO 
ROTONDO  is  the  largest  circular  Church  in  the  world ;  and 
was  converted  into  a  Church,  after  being  a  Temple  of  Bacchus, 
—or  Faunus,  or  Claudius,  or  a  Macellum  (i.e.,  a  slaughter- 
house or  meat-market,  perhaps  of  Nero), — or,  as  some  think, 
an  arsenal.  Its  use  as  a  Church  dates  from  Pope  Simplicius 
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(468),  and  it  is  decorated  with  gorgeous  marbles  and  mosaics. 
Originally  70  yards  in  diameter,  it  consists  now  of  three 
concentric  rings  of  56  granite  or  marble  pillars,  and  of  four 
transepts,  with  the  outer  wall  entirely  built  up  between  the 
pillars,  in  1452.  In  the  portico  stands  an  ancient  episcopal 
throne,  in  the  form  of  a  marble  chair,  whence  Pope  S.  Gregory 
I.  the  Great  delivered  some  of  his  celebrated  Homilies.  I 
was  much  interested  and  also  horrined  with  the  fearful  and 
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blood-curdling  wall-pictures  of  martyrdoms,  from  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Our  Lord  down  to  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
(360-3),  in  which  are  included  various  English  ones.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Church  is  a  huge  wooden  canopy,  and  the 
dome  rests  on  two  lofty  granite  columns  and  two  pillars.  In 
front  of  the  High  Altar,  I  noticed  in  the  floor  two  square 
slabs  marked  "PER  PATRES  "  :  "PER  FRATRES,"  no 
doubt  the  mouths  of  the  charnel-houses  in  which  the  departed 
fathers  and  brothers  are  deposited. 
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S.    CLEMENTE. 

This  celebrated  Church  was  built  (it  is  said)  between  A.D. 
106  and  108,  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  S.  CLEMENT,  the 
friend  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  mentioned  in  Philippiam  iv.  j. 
S.  Jerome  speaks  of  it,  as  ancient  in  his  time  (385) ;  and, 
to-day,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly-preserved  ancient 
Churches  in  Rome,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  The  present 
Church,  the  property  of  Irish  Dominicans  and  giving  a  title 
to  a  Cardinal, — and  especially  noticeable,  as  showing  the 
internal  arrangement  of  a  primitive  Church,  so  as  to  suit  the 
rites  of  the  Ancient  Liturgy, — is  of  the  Xllth  century,  and 
consists  of  three  aisles,  showing  in  the  middle  aisle  an 
enclosed  choir,  with  pulpits  for  reading  the  Gospel,  Epistle, 
and  Papal  Decrees  from.  The  Sanctuary  (separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Church)  is  noted  for  its  fine  altar.  In  1857, 
deep  excavations  revealed  a  subterranean  Church  of  Constan- 
tine  (which  I  visited),  with  quaint  frescoes,  to  which  S.  Jerome 
refers  in  392.  Here  lie  in  urns  the  ashes  of  S.  Ignatius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  torn  to  death  in  the  Colosseum  (p.  181), 
and  of  S.  Clement,  martyred  in  the  Black  Sea  (A.D.  96), 
who  ranks  as  the  third  successor  of  S.  Peter ;  and  here,  in 
417,  a  Church  Council  met.  Below  the  crypt  are  curious 
remains  of  a  Temple  of  Mithras,  a  damp  and  gloomy  place, 
where  was  found  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  this 
venerable  vault,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ancient  Christian 
emblems,  e.g.,  the  vine,  the  palm-branch,  and  the  sun,  &c., 
along  with  many  others  seen  so  often  in  the  Catacombs, 
and  with  which  I  was  afterwards  to  become  so  familiar. 

SOME   OTHER  FAMOUS   CHURCHES. 

Of  the  352  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Oratories  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  52  are  parish  churches.  Of  the  300  others,  68  are 
monastic,  22  attached  to  seminaries  where  youths  are 
educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  200  are  foundations  of 
guilds  and  religious  congregations  as  well  as  national  and 
private  churches.  Though  I  may  not  describe  in  detail  more 
of  these,  I  wish  to  say  that  among  others  the  following 
Churches  greatly  impressed  me,  and  well  deserve  a  visit :  — 
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(1)  S.  MARIA  IN  TRASTEVERE  (A.D.  222),  on  the  site  of  the 
first  Pagan  Temple  converted  into  a  Christian  Church.    It  has 
beautiful  mosaics,  both  in  and  out ;  and  its  24  red  granite 
columns  are  said  to  have  come  from  a  Temple  of  Isis  and 
Serapis.      Under  the  altar  (and  on  the  right  of  which  are 
exhibited  the  Arms  of  England)  lie  the  bodies  of  five  Popes, 
brought   from   the   catacombs.     The  stone  is  shown  here, 
which  was  hung  round  the  neck  of  S.  Callixtus  I.  (220),  to 
drown  him  in  the  well  contained  in  his  Church  adjoining. 

(2)  S.  CECILIA,  erected  in  230  by  Pope  Urban  I.     The  body 
of  this  famous  Saint  is  preserved  under  the  altar  in  an  urn, 
above  which  there  is  a  most  beautiful  white  marble  statue  of 
her.    (3)  S.  SEBAS- 

TIANO,  a  basilica 
founded  by  Cons- 
tantine  in  honour 
of  that  holy  martyr? 
an  officer  of  the 
first  cohort,  who 
perished  (286)  in 
the  Diocletian  Per- 
secution— tied  to 
a  stake  and  then 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and  his  body  flung  into  the 
Cloaca  Maxima.  There  is  a  beautiful  marble  statue  pierced 
with  arrows.  This  Church  on  the  Appian  Way  is  near  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus,  and  was  one  of  the  Seven  Pilgrimage 
Churches.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pope  S.  Damasus  (367),  and  again 
by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese  (i6n),and  is  considered  to  occupy 
the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  once  rested. 
The  present  Church  consists  of  a  nave  and  crypt,  containing 
an  urn  with  the  martyr's  remains ;  and  it  claims  to  have 
also  a  stone  relic  with  a  Footprint  of  Christ.  A  remarkable 
inscription  in  this  Church  says,that  in  the  adjoining  Catacomb 
lies  the  dust  of  174,000  holy  martyrs,  and  of  46  martyred 
bishops  !  (4)  S.  MARIA  DEGLI  ANGELI,  formerly  the  tepid- 
arium  or  central  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  but  conse- 
crated a  church  in  561.  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1559-66)  had  it 
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converted  by  Michael  Angelo  into  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
and  adorned  it  also  with  many  exquisite  pictures.  Its  great 
transept,  300  feet  long,  91  wide,  and  84  high,  is  decorated 
with  16  columns  (43  feet  high  and  16  round),  of  which  8  are 
antique  granite  monoliths  and  8  brick,  but  all  grossly  dis- 
figured with  whitewash.  (5 )  S.  MARIA  SOPRA  MINERVA,  founded 
in  750  and  rebuilt  in  1285,  on  the  ruins  of  Domitian's  Temple 
to  Minerva,  and  magnificently  restored  and  redecorated  (1848- 
55).  This  Church  is  full  of  valuable  works  of  art,  chief  among 
which  are  Obici's  statue  of  S.  John  Baptist  to  the  right  of  the 
altar,  and  to  the  left  of  it  Michael  Angelo's  famous  statue  of 
Christ  with  the  Cross.  The  latter  is  covered  with  a  fine 
bronze  drapery,  and  its  bronze  toe  is  kissed  most  reverently 
by  devotees.  I  greatly  admired  the  statue,  but  (much  to  the 
apparent  surprise  of  the  Sacristan)  I  did  not  kiss  its  toe. 
Fra  Angelico  of  Fiesole  and  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  are  buried 
here.  (6)  S.  PIETRO  IN  VINCOLI  (442),  containing  Michael 
Angelo's  grand  statues  of  Moses,  Rachel,  and  Leah.  Here, 
to  a  small  but  devout  congregation,  the  priest  produced  from 
under  the  high  altar  the  chains  said  to  have  bound  S.  Peter 
in  prison,  before  which  all  but  myself  knelt  in  reverence.  I 
saw  also  in  the  sacristy  the  celebrated  picture  by  Domenichino 
of  S.  Peter's  Liberation  from  Prison.  (7)  SS.  APOSTOLI,  an 
ancient  basilica  built  by  Pelagius  I.  (556),  and  dedicated  to  SS. 
Philip  and  James,  whose  relics  are  its  glory.  A  stone  eagle 
from  Trajan's  Forum  is  exhibited  ;  and  the  Church  is  the 
property  of  the  Signori  or  Franciscan  Conventuals.  (8)  S. 
CATHERINE  OF  SIENA,  a  XVIIth  century  Church,  where  the 
heart  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  patriot  (d.  1847), 
is  preserved.  (9)  S.  PRASSEDE  (499  and  822),  dedicated  to  a 
daughter  of  Pudens  the  Senator,  with  whom  S.  Peter  lodged 
in  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21}.  I  saw  here  Giulio  Romano's  great 
picture  of  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  and  also  a  column  of  red 
jasper  to  which  the  Saviour  was  tied  for  scourging ;  but  I  totally 
failed  to  understand  the  Latin,  in  which  the  priest  attempted 
to  converse  with  me.  (10)  S.  PUDENZIANA  (143?),  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Churches,  named  after  Puden/nana,  sister 
of  Prassede,  and  reputed  niece  of  S.  Paul  and  grand-daughter 
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of  Caractacus,  the  British  Chief,  who  graced  the  Triumph  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius  at  Rome,  in  A.D.  51.  The  Church  is 
said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Pudens'  house,  where  S.  Peter 
lodged  and  baptised  ;  and  in  it  are  shown  an  altar  table  (i-i 
inches  thick),  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Apostle,  and 
also  a  well  in  which  he  once  hid  when  in  danger  of  his  life, 
and  which  is  now  filled  with  gruesome  skulls  and  bones  of 
martyrs,  &c. 
(n)  S.  LOR- 
ENZO be- 
yond the 
Wall,  built 
by  Constan- 
tine  in  350, 
and  con- 
taining the 
body  of  S. 
Laurence, 
a  Roman 
archdeacon, 
gridironed 
to  death  for 
refusing  to 
reveal  (258) 
the  site  of 
Church  tre- 
asures. Here 
are  the 
bodies  of 
S.  Stephen. 

the  first  martyr,  and  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  (1846-78).  The 
Franciscans  now  own  the  Church,  which  is  one  of  Con- 
stantine's  Seven  Churches,  and  which  has  three  grand 
aisles  divided  by  22  Oriental  granite  columns,  and  also 
exquisite  paving  and  two  handsome  marble  pulpits.  Special 
Indulgences  are  granted  to  all  who  visit  the  crypt  chapel, — 
which  I  did.  (12)  S.  GRF.GORIO  (590),  with  its  16  antique 
granite  columns  in  three  aisles,  and  fine  altar  sculptures. 
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From  the  steps  of  this  Church,  Pope  S.  Gregory  I.  the  Great 
blessed  S.  Augustine,  when  setting  out  for  Britain  to 
convert  the  Anglo-Saxons  (596)  ;  and,  in  the  Church  is 
preserved  a  chair  of  that  great  Pontiff,  in  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seating  myself.  (13)  S.  MARIA  DELLA  CONCEZIONE 
or  Church  of  the  Capuchins  (1626),  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  Rome,  famous  for  its  curious  underground  cemetery  of 
Jerusalem  earth  in  which  the  dead  brothers  are  buried,  and 
their  remains  when  fleshless  piled  up  in  the  fantastic  and 
gruesome  (yet  smellless)  style  shown  in  the  illustration.  The 
jolly  friar,  who  conducted  me  through  the  ghastly  chambers 
of  the  dead,  looked  far  from  desirous  or  likely  to  early  join 
his  deceased  brethren.  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  this 
Church,  with  Guido  Reni's  fine  painting  of  S.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon.  (14)  THE  GESU  or  Church  of  the  Jesuits  (1568), 
one  of  the  richest,  largest,  and  most  gorgeous  in  Rome ;  and 
famed  for  its  music,  and  for  its  Chapel  of  S.  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Jesuits  (1491-1556).  His  body  reposes  in  a 
gilded  bronze  sarcophagus  under  the  altar,  which  is  flanked 
by  fine  marble  groups  of  Faith  and  Religion,  disputing  with 
Heresy.  In  the  Gesu  is  buried  Cardinal  Bellartnine  (died 
1621),  one  of  the  most  renowned  controversial  theologians 
the  Church  of  Rome  ever  produced.  In  this  Church  I  heard 
very  fine  music,  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people,  and  had  my 
head  decorated  with  candle  grease  from  the  overhanging 
lights.  (15)  S.  MARIA  IN  VIA  LATA  (in  the  Corso),  founded  by 
Pope  Sylvester  (314),  and  rebuilt  in  the  XVIIth  century, — a 
Church,  said  to  be  built  over  S.  Paul's  hired  house  (Acts 
xxviii.  30).  That  is  now  the  crypt,  down  into  which — a 
dirty  and  damp  place,  like  a  wash-house  or  lumber-cellar — I 
went,  to  see  the  miraculous  spring,  that  rose  to  enable  him 
to  baptise  his  converts.  Here  (they  say)  S.  Luke  painted 
some  of  his  pictures.  Professor  Lanciani  says,  that  this 
building  is  part  of  a  great  public  edifice,  the  Septa  Julia,  one 
of  the  architectural  masterpieces  of  Agrippa  (H.C.  27). 

(16)  S.  MARCO  (337),  a  basilica  with  fine  nave  and  aisles. 

(17)  S.  LORENZO  IN  LUCINA  (395,  and  of  the  Vllth  century). 
There  I  saw  Guido  Reni's  charming  and  renowned  master- 
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piece — The  Crucifixion,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  third 
greatest  painting  in  the  world.  (18)  S.  SILVESTRO  IN  CAPITE 
(757),  which  claims  to  possess  the  head  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist.  Leo  XIII.,  the  present  Pope,  gifted  this  Church  for 
the  use  of  English  Roman  Catholics  in  the  city.  (19)  S. 
AGOSTINO  (1480),  with  its  chapel  containing  in  an  urn  of 
verde  antique  the  body  of  Monica,  his  saintly  mother.  (20) 
S.  MARIA  BELLA  PACE  (1484),  the  church  of  the  water- 
carriers,  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  commemorate  the 


THE   CEMETERY   OF   THE   CAPUCHINS   BENEATH   THE   CHURCH   OF   S.    MARIA 
DELLA  CONCEZIONE. 

deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  fear  of  the  Turks.  (21)  S. 
GEORGE  OF  ENGLAND  (682),  which  is  open  for  service  only 
twice  a  year — a  Church,  connected  with  the  ill-fated  career 
of  Rienzi,  and  in  which  the  head,  banner,  and  lance  of  S. 
George  are  preserved.  (22)  S.  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO  (1099), 
built  where  Nero  was  buried.  The  domes,  altar-frieze,  and 
cornices  were  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  it  was  in 
the  adjoining  Augustinian  Monastery  that  Luther  lived, 
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during  his  momentous  visit  to  Rome  (1511).  (23)  S.  ONOFRIO 
(1434),  consisting  of  a  single  aisle.  Here  is  buried  Torquato 
Tasso  (p.  25),  who  died  iu  the  neighbouring  convent,  where  are 
exhibited  his  autographs,  death-mask,  and  portraits  in  fresco. 
(24)  S.  PAOLO  ALLE  TRE  FoNTANE,  3^  miles  from  Rome,  and 
one  of  three  Churches  built  on  the  reputed  site  of  S.  Paul's 
martyrdom  (p.  247),  which  three  fountains  sprang  miracul- 
ously up  to  mark.  Here  is  shown  the  column  on  which  he 
was  beheaded.  (25)  SS.  COSMA  E  DAMIANO,  in  the  Forum. 
Pope  Felix  IV.  (526-30)  incorporated  some  old  Pagan  build- 
ings into  a  Church,  the  main  part  being  the  Temple  of 
Peace  built  by  Vespasian,  and  in  which  the  city  archives 
were  kept.  The  circular  Temple  of  Romulus  (p.  191)  forms 
the  vestibule  of  the  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  in  Rome.  Down  the  well  of  the  Church, 
Nero  threw  Christians  during  his  great  persecution  (64).  The 
saints  were  brothers  and  Arabian  Christians  martyred  in  the 
Diocletian  Persecution.  (26)  SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO,  dating 
from  the  IVth  century.  This  small  but  conspicuous  domed 
Church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  was  built  over 
the  house  of  these  two  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  (360-3).  Cardinal  Howard,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic,  handsomely  restored  the  ancient  building  in  1880. 
Its  chief  features  are  the  three  aisles  with  1 6  granite  columns, 
and  the  floor  of  fine  stones  and  coloured  marble  mosaics. 
(27)  S.  IGNAZIO  (1626),  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  adjoining 
the  College  of  Rome.  In  a  Chapel  is  the  large  statue  of  the 
Saint,  and  under  an  altar  in  an  urn  of  lapis-lazuli  rests  the 
body  of  the  famous  Jesuit,  S.  Aloysius  (Luigi  Gonzaga), 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1591  of  plague.  The  unfinished  cupola 
of  the  Church  is  now  an  Observatory,  with  a  time-ball  which 
electrically  controls  the  time-gun  at  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 
Since  my  visit  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  a 
most  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  beneath  it  of  a 
Roman  balitieiun,  or  domestic  bathing-place  of  two  rooms 
communicating  by  several  doors.  The  larger  room  is 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  has  a  white  cement  ceiling  excel- 
lently preserved.  In  the  wall  at  the  end  of  this  room  is  a 
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laconicum, — a  semicircular  opening,  under  which  is  a  bath  of 
terra-cotta  used  by  the  Romans  for  cold  baths.  The  floor  is 
in  squares  of  inlaid  black  and  white  marble,  and  raised  from 
the  ground  on  small  columns  to  allow  of  the  circulation  of 
hot  air,  from  the  terra-cotta  tubes  that  run  between  the 
columns.  In  a  third  room  the  furnaces  for  heating  the  air 
have  been  found,  and,  in  a  fourth,  numerous  amphorae,  basins, 
&c.,  as  well  as  several  vessels  filled  with  burnt-out  charcoal. 
The  bath  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  yet  discovered, 
— the  Pompeii  baths  (hitherto  the  finest)  being  so  often 
destroyed  by  the  volcanic  deposits,  as  well  as  by  decay 
through  age. 

A  Church  I  was  specially  interested  by  was  S.  MARIA  IN 
AQUIRO,  founded  in  399  and  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in 
1846.  I  saw  it  brilliantly  lighted  with  thousands  of  candles, 
and  filled  by  a  huge  congregation,  who  listened  raptly  to  the 
splendid  singing — the  finest  I  have  ever  heard.  The  edifice 
was  gorgeous  with  red  and  gold  hangings,  and  the  Madonna 
above  the  altar  looked  charming  in  the  light  of  7  rows  of  20 
candles  in  each  row,  and  of  6  in  each  candelabrum. 

Besides  these,  many  other  Churches  deserve  a  visit,  but 
of  more  I  cannot  now  speak.  The  Churches  of  Rome  require 
volumes,  not  chapters,  to  do  them  justice. 

THE    SCOTCH   CHURCH. 

While  Roman  Catholicism  of  course  reigns  supreme  in 
Rome,  the  city,  now  under  civil  and  not  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, has  in  it  ardent  representatives  of  every  Protestant 
Church  in  the  world.  To  rne,  naturally,  the  most  interesting 
of  these  was  the  SCOTCH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  whose 
place  of  worship  is  a  handsome  apartment  in  a  large  house 
in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  and  whose  minister  is  Dr.  Gray, 
a  most  scholarly  and  courteous  Aberdonian.  Not  soon  can 
I  forget  the  kindness  Dr.  Gray  showed  me,  nor  the  pleasure 
and  profit  I  received  from  the  services  in  his  Church,  at 
which  I  attended  every  Sunday  of  my  stay  in  the  Eternal 
City.  One's  heart  was  uplifted  and  refreshed,  by  meeting  and 
being  ministered  to  by  so  devout  and  zealous  a  clergyman ; 
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and  I  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Gray  for  many  useful  hints, 
as  to  how  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  my  time  in  Rome. 
I  warmly  recommend  any  of  my  readers  who  may  visit 
Rome,  to  cultivate  the  society  of  Dr.  Gray,  and  to  cheer  him 
in  his  honourable  and  difficult  work  by  their  frequent  presence 
in  his  beautiful  Church. 

I  may  mention,  also,  that  there  is  a  fine  English  CHURCH 
OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY  in  the  city,  and  another  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo — no  Protestant  Church  having  been  allowed 
inside  Rome,  till  1870;  and  that  the  Americans  have  a  beauti- 
ful CHURCH  OF  S.  PAUL  within  the  city,  noted  for  its  23  bells 
and  its  grand  organ — one  of  the  noblest  in  Italy. 

THE    FREE    ITALIAN    CHURCH. 

A  Protestant  Church  that  specially  interested  me  was  one 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  opposite  the  Vatican,  and  over  the 
door  of  which  I  read  the  name  "  CHIESA  LIBERA  "  (i.e., 
The  Free  Church).  This  is  one  of  the  many  new  congregations 
(offshoots  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  through  the  ministry 
of  Signor  Gavazzi — who  has  frequently  preached  in  Aberdeen), 
that  are  springing  up  throughout  Italy  and  elsewhere,  having 
renounced  allegiance  to  Popery,  and  being  also  desirous  of 
furthering  urgent  religious  reforms,  for  the  welfare  of  both 
Church  and  State.  This  movement  is  now  making  excellent 
and  encouraging  headway  everywhere,  in  spite  of  strong 
Papal  opposition  and  misrepresentation  ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
not  a  few  Roman  ex-priests  as  well  as  Church  dignitaries 
have  joined  it.  But,  probably,  reform  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
must  come  (as  some  say  it  is  coming)  from  within  her  own 
pale,  and  not  from  the  outside. 

ROMAN    CATHOLICISM    AND   THE    ITALIANS. 

In  conclusion,  while  one  cannot  but  admire  the  Churches 
of  Rome,  there  is  much  about  them  to  provoke  criticism. 
Their  services  are  gorgeous,  their  adornments  rich,  and 
their  associations  most  hallowed  ;  but  the  worship  strikes  a 
Protestant,  as  wholly  lacking  in  power  to  touch  the  will  and 
understanding  of  the  worshipper,  and  as  being  addressed 
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rather  to  the  senses  than  to  the  soul.  It  was  saddening  to 
remark,  how  dirty  and  empty  even  many  of  the  finest 
churches  were,  how  poor  and  neglected  many  churches 
seemed  to  be,  and  how  seldom  men  were  to  be  seen  to  any 
extent  taking  part  in  the  Services.  As  a  rule,  the  scanty 
flocks  I  saw  (and  it  was  in  Lent,  when  even  the  most  care- 
less become  for  a  time  serious  and  church-going)  consisted 
of  elegantly-attired  ladies  and  poorly-dressed  women — the 
only  two  sections  of  Roman  Society,  that  seem  not  to  have 
been  wholly  lost  to  the  obedience  of  Popery.  Apparently, 
not  even  the  frequently-held-out  inducement  (fixed  up  at  the 
door  of  the  Pantheon  and  elsewhere), 

INDULGENTIA  PLENARIA 
QUOTIDIANA  PERPETUA 
PRO  VIVIS  ET  DEFUNCTIS 

(Daily  and  perpetual  plenary  indulgences  for  sin  granted  here 
for  the  living  and  the  dead), 

seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  inducing  the  people  as  a  whole 
to  attend  Church  ;  and  I  fear,  that  Christianity  has,  even 
with  all  the  attractions  and  terrors  Rome  invests  it,  lost 
hold  of  the  Italians  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  has  of 
Protestants,  in  countries  where  Popery  is  but  an  Italian 
Mission.  One  can  only  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  the  day  may  speedily  come,  when  the 
Church  of  Rome  shall  regain  that  place  of  honour  and 
influence  she  so  nobly  occupied,  in  the  stirring  times  that 
followed  the  Ministry  and  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostles  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  ROMAN   CATACOMBS. 

The  Interest  and  Value  of  the  Catacombs — Their  Origin  and 
History— The  Principal  Catacombs— The  Ancient  Burial- 
Places — The  Catacombs  Described — Their  Inscriptions — 
Their  Symbolism  and  Art — A  Visit  to  the  Catacomb 
of  S.  Callixtm — The  Tombs  on  the  Appian  Way — 
The  Tombs  of  the  Scipios — A  Visit  to  the  Columbaria 
of  Ccesar's  Household,  Octavia,  Marcella,  and  others. 

MONG  the  many  sights  of  Rome  (as  well  as 
of  Italy  as  a  whole),  none  is  more  interesting, 
pathetic,  bewildering,  and  awe-inspiring  than 
the  Catacombs,  with  which  a  radius  of  three 
miles  of  ground  to  the  east  and  south  of  the 
city,  or  an  area  of  615  acres,  is  absolutely 
honeycombed.  Altogether,  there  are  42  Catacombs,  consist- 
ing of  a  densely-woven  labyrinth  of  587  miles  of  paths, 
branching  into  caverned  chapels  and  sepulchral  halls ;  and  in 
these  vast  underground  cemeteries,  as  long  as  all  Italy  from 
^Etna's  fires  to  the  Alpine  snows,  lie  no  less  than  six  millions 
of  Christian  dead,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Vlth  century. 
Hence,  they  have  been  felicitously  compared  to  the  "encamp- 
ment of  a  Christian  host  besieging  Pagan  Rome,  and  driving 
inward  its  mines  and  trenches  with  an  assurance  of  final 
victory ;  "  and  as,  on  the  mournful  and  desolate  Campagna, 
the  mouldering  mausolea  of  Rome's  mighty  Pagan  dead  rise 
majestic  even  in  decay,  and  "  like  stranded  wrecks  above  the 
rolling  sea  of  verdure  of  the  tomb-abounding  plain,"  so,  in  the 
silent  and  hidden  rocky  recesses  of  the  Catacombs,  rest  the 
Christian  remains  of  what  was  once  man  in  his  strength, 
woman  in  her  beauty,  or  the  child  in  its  gleeful  innocence. 
It  is  only,  of  recent  years,  that  systematic  exploration  of  these 
vast  subterranean  cemeteries  has  been  attempted,  and  much 
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yet  remains  to  be  done  ere  their  secret  history  and  contents 
can  be  fully  ascertained ;  but,  even  already,  through  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Bosio  of  Malta  (the  pioneer-explorer 
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and  "Columbus  of  the  Catacombs,"  who  worked  36  years 
among  them,  and  wrote  Roma  Sotterranea), — the  Jesuit  Father 
Marchi,  Aringhi,  Bottari,  Boldetti,  D'Agincourt,  Raoul- 
Rochette,  Ferret,  and  the  celebrated  archaeologist  De  Rossi 
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(who  has  issued  three  great  volumes  on  the  subject,  and 
copied  no  less  than  n,ooo  inscriptions,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Vlth  century), — gratifying  progress  has  been  made,  and 
such  as  gives  pregnant  promise  that  ere  long  the  Story  of 
the  Catacombs  may  be  fully  known.  In  fact,  what  Pompeii 
is  to  the  life  and  history  of  Pagan  times,  the  Catacombs  are 
to  Christian, — they  are  the  "Pompeii  of  Early  Christianity," 
and  a  stupendous  testimony  to  its  truth. 

Just  as,  thousands  of  years  before  Rome  was  even  found- 
ed, the  Ancient  Egyptians  buried  their  mummified  dead  in 
carefully-excavated  and  often  beautifully-adorned  rock-tombs, 
which  to  this  day  are  the  admiration  of  humanity,  and  among 
the  most  attractive  of  the  many  wonderful  sights  of  Egypt ; 
so,  in  the  easily-worked  strata  of  granular  greyish  tufa  and 
pozzolana  or  volcanic  sand  surrounding  Rome,  the  Early 
Christians  (whose  burial-customs,  as  converted  Jews,  were 
at  variance  with  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  commonly 
practised  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans)  began  at  an  early 
period  to  excavate  tombs,  wherein  to  lay  their  beloved  dead. 
[Probably,  Syrian  Jews  gracing  Pompey's  Triumph  (B.C.  61) 
made  the  first  Roman  Catacombs,  similar  to  those  on  the 
Jewish  Hills  and  especially  round  Jerusalem  ;  and,  in  these 
Catacombs,  Pagans  and  Christians  were  never  laid.  Two 
Jewish  Catacombs  remain — that  of  Monte  Verde  on  the 
Trastevere  side  of  Rome,  and  another  in  the  Vigna  Randa- 
nini  (for  Greek  and  Latin  proselytes),  two  miles  out  the 
Appian  Way].  It  is  probable,  that  disused  city-quarries 
were  at  times  used  as  cemeteries,  and  that  some  Catacombs 
served  to  hide  the  living  as  well  as  to  hold  the  dead  ;  but 
their  vastness,  their  nearness  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  great 
thoroughfares  such  as  the  Appian  Way,  the  impossibility  of 
escaping  detection  were  they  used  to  any  extent  as  refuges, — 
not  to  mention  the  want  of  food,  air,  and  water  in  them, — 
wholly  forbid  the  once  generally-accepted  conviction,  that  the 
Catacombs  were  the  homes  as  well  as  the  graves  of  the 
Early  Christians.  All  that  may  be  safely  affirmed  is,  that, 
while  primarily  the  principal  graveyards  of  the  Primitive 
Christians,  the  Catacombs  (sometimes  disused  arenaricz  or 
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sand-pits)  served  occasionally  as  hiding-places  to  fugitives 
from  Pagan  persecutors,  and  as  places  of  worship, — when  the 
public  celebration  of  Christian  Services  and  Sacraments  was 
specially  dangerous,  or  absolutely  forbidden  in  Rome  itself. 
I  may  add,  that  the  Laws  of  the  XII.  Tables — the  famous 
basis  of  Roman  Statute  Law,  drawn  up  by  the  Decemviri  in 
B.C.  45T— specially  forbade  all  intramural  burial,  a  provision 
which  Constantine  the  Great  relaxed  (A.D.  311). 

THE   ORIGIN   AND   HISTORY   OF   THE   CATACOMBS. 

The  Catacombs  seem  to  have  originated  in  private 
tombs,  the  property  of,  and  often  named  after,  their  original 
owners  and  constructors.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  Catacomb 
of  Domitilla  (of  the  Imperial  House  of  the  Flavii),  where 
S.  Peter  baptised,  and  which,  apart  from  the  fine  Catacomb  of 
S.  Sebastian,  is  probably  the  oldest  of  all,  and  contains  most 
inscriptions — 800 :  and  such  are  the  Catacombs  of  Lucina 
and  of  Priscilla  (pp.  266-7).  From  being  the  private  tomb  of 
a  family,  a  Catacomb  gradually  became  the  general  cemetery 
of  the  fellow-Christians  of  its  owner,  thus  uniting  each  to 
the  other  in  death,  as  in  life.  At  the  end  of  the  Illrd  century, 
however,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  Christians,  the 
cemeteries  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  Church  corpora- 
tions (ecclesia  f rat  mm),  attached  to  the  parish  churches  of 
the  seven  ecclesiastical  regions  into  which  the  city  of  Rome 
was  then  divided  ;  and  a  grade  of  minor  clergy  (fossores,  i.e., 
sextons  or  diggers :  and  ostiarii,  i.e.,  door-keepers)  arose  to 
take  charge  of  and  excavate  tombs.  [In  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  an  inscription  gives  the  price  of  a  grave  sold,  as 
£i  2s.  7d. ;  and  the  cost  of  excavating  one  is  given  elsewhere, 
as  a  gold  scudo  or  four  shillings.  In  597,  however,  Pope 
Gregory  I.  the  Great  abolished  all  burial-dues].  After  the 
persecuting  Edicts  of  Valerian  (257)  and  Galerius  (305), 
forbidding  Christians  either  to  visit  or  meet  in  the  cemeteries, 
secret  entrances  were  constructed,  but  the  result  was  their 
deterioration.  When,  however,  Christianity  became  the 
State  Religion  (324),  the  Catacombs  shared  generously  in 
the  new  order  of  things ;  their  crypts  were  finely  decorated 
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with  frescoes  and  carvings ;  pious  Christians  flocked  to 
worship  at  the  cradle  of  Christianity's  infancy,  and  at  the 
shrines  the  Early  Christians  had  hallowed  with  their  tears, 
their  prayers,  and  often  their  life-blood  ;  better  accesses  were 
made,  and  the  lighting  and  ventilation  improved  ;  while, 
also,  many  burials  took  place  rather  in  Churches  than  in 
Catacombs — in  which  burials  practically  ceased,  after  A.D. 
450.  It  is  estimated,  that  only  six  small  Catacombs  were 
excavated  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church  (A.D.  313) ;  and 
that,  while,  from  the  1st  to  the  IVth  centuries,  the  whole 
Christian  population  of  Rome  was  buried  in  the  Catacombs, 
from  338  to  364  only  two-thirds  were,  from  373  to  410  only 
one-third,  after  410  only  a  few,  and  after  454  none.  Inter- 
ments continued  in  the  Catacombs  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  till 

the    IXth    and    Xth 
centuries. 

It  was  under 
Pope  Damasus  (A.D. 
366-84),  the  "Pope 
of  the  Catacombs," 
that  most  progress 
was  made  in  restoring 
them,  he  having  ex- 
erted every  endeavour 
to  discover  the  relics  of  martyrs  and  saints,  to  put  up  inscrip- 
tions (four  are  in  S.  Callixtus)  regarding  persons  and  events, 
as  also  to  make  broad  stairways  of  fine  masonry  to  admit  the 
crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  shrines.  At  this  period  began 
Pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  Early  Confessors— acts  of 
which  Armellini  well  asks,  "  Who  can  describe  the  emotion 
which  they  (the  pilgrims)  felt  at  the  sight  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  Cecilia  and  Agnes  slept,  or  Tarsicius,  the  boy  martyr 
of  the  Eucharist.  Or,  when  looking  on  the  chair  red  with 
blood,  in  which  Pope  Sixtus  II.  (258)  had  been  beheaded, 
and  not  far  away  the  tomb  of  that  very  Pontiff  among  12 
loculi  (i.e.,  graves)  of  Popes,  all  of  whom  had  been  martyrs  ? 
What  glorious  memories,  what  a  history  of  blood,  of  con- 
stancy, of  heroic  faith,  were  not  recorded  in  these  tombs, 
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altars,  and  inscriptions  ?  "  As  S.  Jerome  (331-420),  himself 
a  visitor  to  the  tombs  every  Sunday  of  his  boyhood,  says,  the 
people  of  Rome  left  the  ancient  temples  covered  with  cobweb 
and  rust,  and  the  gilded  Capitol  squalid  with  dirt,  and  poured 
forth  in  hurrying  crowds  from  the  city  to  visit  and  pray  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs;  while  innumerable  graffiti  (i.e.,  inscrip- 
tions) exist,  dating  up  to  the  end  of  the  Vllth  century,  and 
giving  the  names,  invocatory  prayers,  pious  wishes,  and  accla- 
mations of  the  countless  pilgrims  to  the  saintly  sepulchres. 
When  Alaric,  the  Visigoth  (410),  and  others  in  the  Vth 
and  VI th  centuries  besieged  and  sacked  Rome,  the  Cata- 
combs were  invaded,  desecrated,  and  plundered.  They 
suffered  severely,  also,  under  Vitiges  (537)  and  Totila  (547) ; 
but,  above  all,  during  the  Lombard  Invasion  (663-755). 
Thereafter,  Pope  Paul  I.  (757)  removed  over  roo  martyrs' 
bodies  to  the  city  churches  of  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Sylvester, 
to  save  them  from  the  relic-stealing  propensities  of  Aistulfus, 
the  Lombard  King  ;  and  a  list  of  these  bodies  is  preserved  in 
the  Crypt  of  S.  Peter's.  So  too,  Pope  Paschal  I.  (817) 
translated  no  less  than  2300  bodies  to  S.  Prassede  (p.  252) ; 
while,  from  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla,  many  were  also 
removed  by  Popes  Sergius  II.  (844)  and  Leo  IV.  (847),  and 
before  them  by  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Pantheon  (608-15). 
But,  after  the  days  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858-67),  all  the 
Catacombs,  except  S.  Sebastian,  were  abandoned  to  neglect 
and  became  ruinous  ;  earth  and  water  percolated  into  them, 
the  roofs  and  walls  collapsed,  and  even  all  remembrance  of 
where  they  really  lay  was  lost — even  of  so  large  a  one  as  S. 
Callixtus,  on  the  Appian  Way.  Their  rediscovery  dates 
from  1578,  when  some  workmen  on  the  Via  Salaria,  two 
miles  from  the  city,  unearthed  a  richly-decorated  gallery  full 
of  sarcophagi  and  paintings,  which  however  were  destroyed. 
One  good  result  followed — the  Catacombs  again  attracted 
attention,  and  explorers  set  to  work  to  rediscover  them  as  a 
whole. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   CATACOMBS. 

The  principal  Roman  Catacombs  (five  of  which  date 
probably  from  Apostolic  times,  while  most  others  are  of  the 
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Ilnd  century)  lie  east  and  south  of  Rome.  To  the  east,  2 
miles  out  the  Via  Salaria,  are  those  of  PRISCILLA  and 
FELICITAS;  \\  miles  out  the  Via  Nomentana,  S.  AGNES, 
and  6  miles,  ALEXANDER  ;  and,  close  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the 
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little  Catacomb  of  NICODEMUS.  Near  the  Porta  Lorenzo  on 
the  Via  Tiburtina  is  S.  C YRIACA,  and,  opposite  it,  the  Cemetery 
of  HIPPOLYTUS;  at  i£  miles  out  the  Via  Labicana,  PETER 
and  MARCELLINUS;  \  mile  further  out,  HELENA;  at  3  miles, 
the  FOUR  CROWNED  ONES  ;  and  at  10  miles,  S.  ZOTICUS. 
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To  the  south  are,  if  miles  out  the  Via  Appia  or  i  J  miles  from 
the  S.  Sebastian  Gate,  S.  CALLIXTUS  with  PR^TEXTATUS 
nearly  opposite  it ;  2  miles  from  that  Gate,  S.  SEBASTIAN 
with  a  Jewish  Catacomb  nearly  opposite ;  and,  not  far  from 
the  latter,  but  fronting  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  is  DOMITILLA 
or  NEREUS  AND  ACHILLES.  The  S.  Sebastian  Catacomb  (the 
oldest  known)  is  entered  through  the  Crypt  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  contains  the  remains  of  many  Popes, 
of  S.  Sebastian,  and  countless  martyrs.  To  the  1st  century, 
De  Rossi  refers  the  construction  of  at  least  three  or  four 
Catacombs — (i)  PRISCILLA,  excavated  in  the  property  of  the 
Roman  Senator  Pudens,  mentioned  by  S.  Paul,  and  in  which 
it  is  said  lie  Pudens'  daughters  Pudentiana  and  Prassede  ; 

(2)  DOMITILLA,   grand-niece   of  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  made  for  herself 
and    for    her   chamberlains,    Nereus 
and  Achilles,  beheaded  for  adherence 
to  Christianity — (Forbes  says  this  is 
the  oldest  of  all,  and  that  the  Cata- 
combs all  begin  in  old  Pagan  tombs)  ; 

(3)  LUCINA  (now  part  of  S.  Callixtus), 
with  some  of  the  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tions known,  and,  perhaps,  the  tomb    KARLY  MEDALLION  OF  ss. 
of  PomponiaGrsecina,  wife  of  Plautius       PETER  AND  PAUL,  AND 

_  -„    .       .  ,    ,    .   -r,  TWO  OTHER  SAINTS. 

— Conqueror  of  Britain  ;  and  (4)  TONS 

PETRI  or  Cemetery  of  the  Font  of  S.  Peter,  who  perhaps 

baptised  there. 

Besides  these  Catacombs,  there  are  those  of  THRASO 
AND  SATURNINUS,  CHRYSANTHUS  AND  DARIA  ;  and,  on  the  old 
Salarian  Way,  of  HERMES.  On  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Tiber  there  are  few  Catacombs,  the  population  being  small 
in  ancient  times.  Then,  on  the  Via  Flaminia  (to  the  north 
of  Rome)  are  those  of  VALENTINUS  ;  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  of 
AGATHA,  PANCRATIUS,  and  CALEPODIUS;  on  the  Via 
Portuensis,  of  PONTIANUS  ;  and  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  of 
COMMODILLA  or  LUCINA,  and  of  S.  ZENO.  On  the  Vatican 
Hill  (it  is  said)  lay  the  old  Christian  Cemetery  of  Rome,  in 
which  S.  Peter  was  interred,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple 
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of  Apollo,  to  which  his  remains  were  restored  after  their 
previous  removal  to  the  Crypt  of  S.  Sebastian.  In  the  Vaults, 
now  the  Grottoes  or  Crypts  of  S.  Peter's  Cathedral,  rest  10 
Roman  Bishops  or  Popes,  of  the  1st  and  Ilnd  centuries,  along 
with  many  other  notables — such  as  Pope  Leo  I.  the  Great, 
and  over  130  Popes  and  other  celebrities. 

I  may  say,  here,  that  Professor  Lanciani,  in  his  classical 
and  scholarly  volume  on  the  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient 
Rome,  gives  much  interesting  information  about  the  early 
Catacombs  and  Cemeteries  of  Rome.  He  recalls  the  state- 
ment of  Horace  (Satires  i.  8,  and  v.  75),  that  Augustus  and 
Maecenas  caused  the  burial-grounds  of  the  Esquiline  to  be 
covered  with  great  masses  of  earth,  and  a  public  park  laid 
out  on  their  site;  that  Trajan  laid  the  earth,  taken  from  the 
foundations  of  his  Forum,  over  the  public  cemetery  between 
the  Vise  Pinciana  and  Salaria ;  and  that  the  old  Esquiline 
Cemetery  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  slaves, 
beggars,  prisoners,  and  criminals  who  had  suffered  capital 
punishment — the  other  for  a  better  class  of  citizens,  who 
could  afford  to  be  buried  apart  in  tombs  or  columbaria. 
Section  I.  was  1000  feet  long  by  300  deep,  and  contained  pits 
into  which  human  bodies,  horses,  and  refuse  were  thrown. 
Recently,  75  pits  have  been  discovered,  full  of  putrid  matter 
and  bones.  The  modern  Roman  Cemetery  of  Campo  Verano, 
outside  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  is  a  grand  revival  of  such 
splendours  as  adorn  the  Appian  Way,the  ancient  Campo  Santo 
(God's  Acre)  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Cemetery  is  resplendent  with 
chapels,  statuary,  and  marbles,  that  stand  forth  clear  and  fresh 
among  the  sombre  yews  and  cypresses  that  enshrine  them. 

THE   ANCIENT   BURIAL-PLACES. 

Reference  is  first  made  to  the  Catacombs  by  S.  Jerome 
(A.D.  380),  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel;  and  the  earliest 
mention  of  them  under  the  name  tcara/cv^/Sat  (Cataciimbas)  is 
by  Pope  Gregory  I.  the  Great  (Opp.  torn.  ii.  Ef>.  30),  as  being 
at  2  miles  from  Rome  (595).  The  title  Catacumbas  (applied 
to  all  Christian  burial-vaults,  after  the  IXth  century)  never 
occurs  in  these  cemeteries  themselves,  and  is  only  found 
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inscribed  in  subterranean  passages  in  the  XHIth  century; 
and  it  always  denotes  Christian  burial-places,  as  distinct  from 
the  columbaria  or  dove-cot-like  rows  of  niches,  in  which  the 
Pagans  placed  the  ashes  of  their  dead  (p.  308) — the  poor  in 
terra-cotta  urns,  the  rich  in  marble  ones,  or  both  classes  in 
scooped-out  recesses.  After  the  time  of  Constantine  (337), 
Christians  often  used  Pagan  columbaria  as  burial-places, 
reversing  the  slabs  and  inscribing  them  with  Christian 
epitaphs  (opisthographce}.  Catacumbas  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  hollowy  district  round  Rome,  in  which  in  later 
times  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Sebastian  lay ;  and  the  word  is 
variously  derived  from  the  Greek  katacumbos,  a  place  to  lie 
down  in  (from  kata,  down,  and  kumbos,  a  hollow,  or  boat,  or 
pit — Sanskrit,  kumbhas).  The  old  name  for  the  Catacombs 
is  the  Latin  cryptce  (crypts),  or  ccemeterium  :  Greek  koimeterion 
(sleeping-place), — the  latter  terms  placing  in  a  particularly- 
beautiful  light  the  aspect  in  which  the  Early  Christians 
regarded  death,  as  a  "falling  asleep"  (Acts  vii,  60:  I.  Thess. 
ii'.  13  :  I.  Cor.  xv.  6  and  20,  &c.).  The  Columbaria,  originally 
the  tombs  of  Pagan  families,  held  the  ashes  and  urns  of  the 
dead  (one  has  6000)  ;  while  the  Catacombs,  originally  the 
tombs  of  Christian  families  (e.g.,  Domitilla,  Lucina,  Priscilla, 
&c.),  came  to  be  the  tombs  of  Christians  in  general,  when  the 
Church  had  grasped  the  idea  of  the  community  of  all  believers 
in  Christ,  as  well  as  of  the  sacredness  of  the  body,  in  which 
He  had  once  tabernacled.  The  Catacombs  are  not  the  puti- 
coli  (pits),  where  slaves'  bodies  were  flung  to  rot  (though  in 
the  Cemetery  of  Marcellinus  are  many  polyandria  or  common 
graves,  corresponding  largely  to  Pagan  puticoli),  nor  are  they 
the  arenarice  or  sand-pits,  in  one  of  which  Nero  was  urged  to 
hide  before  his  shameful  death  (68) ;  but  they  denote  always 
a  Christian  cemetery.  From  the  end  of  the  Illrd  century, 
the  region  extending  2  miles  along  the  Appian  Way  from  the 
city  walls  southwards  was  called  Catacumbas,  but  Ccemeteriwn 
or  Koimeterion  was  the  true  name  for  the  Catacombs.  Pagans 
applied  this  term  to  a  single  tomb,  rather  than  to  a  place  of 
general  sepulture.  Subterranean  cemeteries  are  also  called 
hypogaa  and  cryptce :  open-air  ones  are  known  as  area,  and 
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horti  or  hortuli  (if  small).  Eusebius  says,  that  Constantine 
the  Great  (A.D.  314)  made  the  Catacombs  into  Church 
property,  as  being  the  burial-places  of  the  martyrs. 

THE    CATACOMBS    DESCRIBED. 

The  Catacombs,  numbering  42  or  45,  consist  of  galleries 
from  22  to  70  feet  underground ;  and  are  entered  through 
apertures  like  a  fox's  burrow  (of  which  600  are  known),  or 
from  a  crypt  (as  at  S.  Sebastian),  or  through  a  shrine  or 
oratory  (as  at  S.  Cyriaca).  The  galleries,  which  run  in 
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storeys  2  or  3  deep  and  joined  by  flights  of  steps,  are  traversed 
by  passages  5  to  15  feet  high  and  2|  to  6  wide,  intersecting 
at  right  angles,  or  winding,  or  radiating  from  a  central 
chamber;  while  the  roof,  either  horizontal  or  vaulted,  is  kept 
up  by  the  tufa-walls  in  which  are  cut  the  graves  or  loculi, 
with  corner  niches  for  lamps.  Altogether,  70,000  graves 
have  been  as  yet  counted,  children's  graves  predominating, 
and  most  graves  having  been  rifled  ;  while,  curious  to  say, 
the  graves  at  the  entrances  are  hardly  large  enough  even  for 
a  child.  The  children's  bodies  are  now  only  dust,  though  in 
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some  damp  places  bodies  have  kept,  and  in  other  places  even 
petrified ;  but,  as  a  rule,  bodies,  when  exposed  to  the  air  or 
touched,  crumble  to  a  white  flaky  powder.  A  pathetic  story 
is  told  of  a  body  thus  falling  to  pieces,  while  an  artist  sat 
sketching  it.  In  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  Museums,  and  in 
the  Churches  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  the  most  portable  parts 
of  the  Catacombs  are  now  stored  and  exhibited. 

The  dead  were  laid  in  single-grave  niches  or  loculi  (called 
bisomns  if  for  2,  trisomus  if  for  3,  and  quadrisomus  if  for  4), 
arranged  in  tiers  in  the  catacomb  walls,  and  closed  with 
bricks  or  terra-cotta  and  marble  slabs  (tabula),  from  i  to  3 
feet  long,  and  cemented  to  the  face  of  the  graves.  The 
epitaphs  were  painted  on  these  slabs,  or  cut,  in  letters  from 
i  to  4  inches  high,  red  pigment  being  done  into  the  incision. 
Another  style  of  tomb 
was  the  arched  niche 
or  arcosolinm  (dating 
from  the  IVth  cen- 
tury), a  kind  of  table- 
tomb  ;  while  a  third 
class  were  named 
crypttz  or  cubicula, 
generally  a  family  CUBICULUM  WITH  ARCOSOLIA,  AND  CHAMKER 

1-mrial   nla^A        cnnar-A  WITH   SEATS   FOR  CATECHISTS  AND 

—square,  CATECHUMENS. 

circular,  rectangular,  (Crypt  of  s.  Agnes) 

or  octagonal,  suitable  for  holding  services  in,  but  quite  bare 
of  decoration.  These  last  were  aired  by  holes  (spiragli),  and 
lighted  by  oblique  or  vertical  shafts  (luminaria) ;  and  had 
marble  seats  or  rock-hewn  chairs.  There  were  also  graves 
on  the  ground  level,  covered  with  slabs  as  among  ourselves. 
The  Early  Christians,  who  used  no  coffins,  were  usually 
buried  at  night,  after  being  anointed  with  balsam  or  aromatic 
oils,  of  which  the  small  glass  bottle  or  clay  vase,  so  often 
found  walled  up  in  tombs  beside  the  body,  is  a  relic ;  and  the 
hands  were  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  body,  which  was 
frequently  enclosed  in  one  or  two  layers  of  cement  or  plaster, 
in  order  to  keep  the  air  underground  pure  and  sweet. 
Tertullian  in  his  Apology  (Chap.  42)  says,  that  more  expensive 
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and  much  more  incense  was  used  in  burying  Christians,  than 
in  fumigating  the  Pagan  gods.  To  the  bodies  of  the  poor, 
quick-lime  was  often  put.  Some  bodies  were  clad  in  fine 
robes,  and  wore  rings,  crosses,  and  other  reliquaries.  A 
chief  part  of  the  funeral  service  of  prayers  and  psalms  was 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Eucharist  at  the 
tomb  itself,  whither  singing  and  bearing  lighted  candles  the 
mourners  proceeded.  Altogether,  however  solemn  a  burial 
is,  a  note  of  triumphant  joy  pervaded  these  last  rites  for  the 
dead  ;  and  the  Catacombs  thus  became  a  cradle,  in  which  the 
life  and  faith  of  the  Infant  Church  both  grew  and  expanded. 

THE    INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  noticeable  in  the  Catacombs, 
than  the  insight  they  give,  into  how  the  Early  Christians 
regarded  dying.  Not  only  is  this  seen  in  the  Symbolism,  but 
also  in  the  Inscriptions,  which  continually  represent  death  as 
birth  into  a  better  life,  sleep,  rest,  going  to  God,  passing  forth 
into  perpetual  light  and  peace,  and,  as  an  experience  to  be 
joyed  over,  rather  than  bewailed  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pagan  epitaphs  ring  with  anger  or  vibrate  with  despair 
and  cynicism,  or  are  dumb  with  hopelessness,  or  reveal 
thoughts  of  dismal  annihilation  and  uncertain  Elysium,  or 
else  explode  in  terms  of  levity  and  profanity  ill-befitting 
the  solemn  surroundings  of  the  tomb.  The  Christian  is  laid 
to  rest  often  with  no  name  even  to  say  who  he  is  or  was,  and 
only  with  that  brief  but  beautiful  and  ever-recurring  epitaph 
"IN  PACE"  (i.e.,  In  Peace),  so  different  from  the  corres- 
ponding Pagan  epitaph  "  VALE  "  (i.e.,  Farewell) ;  or  with 
such  pious  and  simply-worded  phrases  as  "  Agape,  thou  shalt 
live  for  ever" — "  The  sleeping-place  of  Elpis" — "Eternal  rest  be 
to  thee,  Timotheus,  in  Christ," — "  Constantia,  ever  faithful,  went 
to  God," — "Marcus,  innocent  boy, you  have  already  begun  to  be 
among  the  innocent" — " Martyria,  in  peace," — " Remember,  O 
Lord,  Eugenia," — "  Fructuosus,  thy  soul  is  with  the  just," — 
"Here  lies  Damalis,  as  God  wills," — "Innocent  little  lamb,'1 
— "  My  little  guileless  dove," — "  Sweet  and  innocent  soul,"- 
"  Gratian,  one  of  t he  faithful,  who  lived  20  years  :  ask  for  us  in 
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thy  prayers,  since  we  know  thee  to  be  in  Christ," — "Farewell, 
Tuche,  fair  soul,  Tuche,  my  daughter" — "  This  my  grief  will  be 
always  with  me.  May  it  be  given  me  to  behold  thy  revered 
countenance  in  sleep,  my  wife  Albana," — "  May  thy  spirit  rest 
well  in  God" — "Julia,  virgin,  guileless  spirit" — "  Kallimachus 
to  his  very  dear  wife,  Julia,  in  God" — "borne  away  by  angels," — 
"called  away  by  angels"  (said  of  a  youth  of  22,  in  A.D.  310), — 
"  born  into  eternity  "  (A.D.  329), — "  received  into  the  presence  of 
God,"— •"  He  sleeps,  but  lives,"— "  went  to  God,"— "  called  by 
God," — " a  soul  in  bliss" — " Regina,  thou  livest  (or  may  you 
live)  in  the  Lord  Jesus," — "  Itala  to  Flavins,  most  innocent  boy" 
—"The  earth  ha-s  the  body,  celestial  realms  the  soul" — "God 
refresh  thee," — "  The  grieving  mother  to  her  son,  from  whom  she 
never  received  any  pain,  but  when  he  was  not  (i.e.,  died)," — "born 
into  eternity" 
— "retired 
fr  om  the 
world" — and 
countless 
similar  ones. 
Contrast 
these  with 
the  follow- 
ing epitaphs  (Valeria  sleeps  in  peace) 

from  Pagan  tombs, — "/,  Procope,  lift  up  my  hands  against 
the  gods,  who  took  me  hence  though  innocent," — "Once  I  was  not, 
now  I  am  not ;  I  know  nothing  about  it;  it  does  not  concern  me," 
— "  Our  hope  was  in  our  boy ;  now  all  is  ashes  and  lamentation," 
— "  Fortune  makes  many  promises,  but  keeps  none  ;  live  for  the 
present," — "  While  I  lived,  I  lived  well.  My  drama  is  now  ended. 
Soon  yours  will  be.  Farewell  and  applaud  me" —" Farewell 
forever" — "  May  the  earth  be  light  upon  thee," — "  To  a  very 
sweet  child,  whom  the  angry  gods  gave  to  eternal  sleep," — "  To  the 
unjust  gods,  who  snatched  away  my  soul," — "  What  I  ate  and 
drank,  I  have  with  me ;  what  I  left,  I  have  lost" — "  Here  lies, 
destroyed  by  cruel  fate,  a  son,  who  was  my  only  reason  for 
living."  The  genius  of  Christianity,  as  traced  in  these 
graphic  and  touching  "  sermons  in  stones,"  so  abundant  in 
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the  Catacombs,  is  everywhere  revealed  as  to  believe,  to  love, 
and  to  suffer;  while,  inspired  by  their  faith  in  the  same 
Saviour  and  all  alike  subject  to  death,  the  Christians  seldom 
record  the  class  distinctions  of  their  lifetime.  The  slave  is 
(in  Christ  and  in  death)  as  good  as  his  master,  and  both 
alike  are  the  "  slaves  of  Christ,"  like  S.  Paul. 

Of  the  11,000  Epitaphs  found  in  the  Catacombs,  only 
1374  bear  dates.  Six  thousand  are  of  the  1st  to  the  IVth 
centuries,  4000  being  earlier  than  A.D.  324.  Only  one  dated 
inscription,  bearing  the  name  VESPASIAN  US  on  it,  is  of 
the  1st  century,  viz.,  A.D.  71  or  72  ;  2  are  of  the  Ilnd,  A.D. 
107  and  in;  23,  of  the  Illrd;  500  each,  of  the  IVth  and 
Vth  ;  300,  of  the  Vlth  ;  and  only  7,  of  the  Vllth.  These 

epitaphs  bear  Con- 
sular dates,  the 
Romans  reckoning 
years  by  the  names 
of  the  Consuls  then 
in  office, — a  practice 
followed  from  B.C. 
244  to  A.D.  541, 
when  the  Emperor 
Justinian  sup- 
pressed the  Con- 
sular Office;  though, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  Battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  the 
power  of  the  Consuls  was  merely  nominal.  By  the  Consular 
dates,  however,  we  can  fix  the  age  of  tombs  and  cemeteries — 
the  earliest  of  which  is  (as  I  have  already  said)  A.D.  71  or  72, 
and  the  latest  dated  is  A.D.  410.  Mr.  Russell  Forbes,  the  emi- 
nent archaeological  authority,  maintains,  however,  that  the 
earliest  Consular  dates  found  on  tombs areofthelllrd century, 
of  which  there  are  24 ;  while  500  are  of  the  IVth  and  Vth. 
As  a  rule,  the  Epitaphs, — the  oldest  of  which  are  in  Greek 
(the  language  of  the  New  Testament),  and  the  later  ones 
always  in  Latin, — are  simple,  thus  offering  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  grandiloquent  inscriptions  common  on  ancient  and 
modern  Pagan  and  Christian  tombs,  and,  especially,  to  the 


(Here  tleep*  Porcella  in  peace;  the  lired  Jthree  year*,  ten 
month*,  thirteen  days) 
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one  in  the  splendid  Cathedral  of  S.  Peter  (the  mausoleum  of 
the  Galilean  fisherman),  which  has  in  its  dome  an  inscription 
440  feet  long,  4  feet  8  inches  high,  and  200  feet  from  the 
ground.  So  too,  besides  being  simple,  many  epitaphs  reveal 
haste  and  ignorance  in 
their  execution,  are  up- 
side down,  misspelt,  un- 
grammatical,  as  well  as 
incoherent  and  straggling; 
but,  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  fervent  faith  and  ardent 
piety,  that  glowed  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  com- 
posed them  or  of  those  in  whose  honour  and  memory  they 
were  inscribed.  Occasionally,  one  comes  across  a  phonetic 
inscription,  such  as  in  PORCELLA,  the  nearest  symbolic 
equivalent  of  which  is  porcus,  a  pig, — and  so,  a  rudely-drawn 
pig  adorns  the  tomb.  A  similar  phonetic  symbol  occurs  also 
on  the  tomb  of  NAVIRA,  where  a  ship  (navis)  is  shown, 
and  the  inscription  is  "Navira  in  peace,  a  sweet  soul,  who 
lived  sixteen  years  and  five  months,  a  soul  sweet  as  honey.  This 
epitaph  was  made  by  her  parents,  the  sign  a  ship."  The  ship 
also  symbolises  the  soul's  rest  in  the  happy  and  holy  haven 
of  Christ's  love  and  care.  Other  examples  are  DOLIENS, 
represented  by  a  cask  (dolium)  ;  Leo,  by  a  lion ;  Onager,  by 
an  ass  ;  Vitulus,  by  a  steer ;  Dracontius,  by  a  dragon, — 
JULIO  FILIO  PATER  DOLIENS  symbols  by  which,  in 

the  dark,  intricate, 
and  crowded  mazes 
of  the  Catacombs, 
the  unlettered  and 
even  the  dim-visioned 

(Doliem  the  fatlwr  to  Julius  his  son)  might    easily   identify 

the  tomb  they  sought  to  visit.  So  too,  the  occupation  of 
the  deceased  is  also  indicated.  For  example,  the  following 
epitaph,  "  Victorina  in  peace,  and  in  Christ,"  is  evidently  that 
of  a  corn-dealer, — a  bushel-measure,  heaped  with  corn,  being 
inscribed  on  the  slab.  This  simple  trade-emblem  was 
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supposed  at  one  time  to  be  a  furnace  (indicating  a  martyr- 
dom),    by     those 


viction,    that     the 
Catacombs  chiefly    i/\V.L 
contained  martyrs' 

tombs.        Again,  (Vietorlna  in  peace  and  in  Christ) 

Veneria  (named  in  the  epitaph,  found  by  Dr.  Maitland  built 
into  the  wall  of  the  house  No.  22  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome) 

was  evidently  a  wool-comber,  a 
trade  common  in  Rome, — the 
implements  indicated  being  a 
comb,  shears,  ladle,  and  another 
unknown  instrument  for  cleans- 
ing wool.  Another  wool-comber 

(TO  reneria  in  peace)  is    also    commemorated    in    the 

pathetically-laconic  and  straggling  inscription,  "  LOCUS 
ADEODATI"  (i.e.,  the  Place  of  Adeodatus).  A  fourth 
trade-emblem  is  seen  in  the  saw, 
axe,  and  chisel  of  the  carpenter 
Bautus,  whose  epitaph  reads,  "  To 
Bautus  and  Maxima.  They  made 
this  during  ttteir  lifetime," — Maxima 
probably  being  his  wife.  Lastly, 
in  the  adjoining  epitaph,  a  good 
example  occurs  of  both  a  dated 
and  a  trade  inscription,  though  it  < The  p\,,ce  <>/  A 
is  unknown  what  trade  is  indicated  by  a  knife  and  two 
mallets.  The  date  is  A.D.  402,  i.e.,  after  the  close  of  the 

Persecutions ;  and  the  inscription 

BAYTOET  MAXIMA  SI  VIV[     ^   rea(js,  "  Constantia,  buried  in  peace 

on  the  Lord's  Day,  the  sixth  before 
the  Kalends  of  July,  in  the  fifth 
Consulate  of  Honorius  Augustus,  to 
the  well-deserving  in  peace."  From 

TO  KM  us  AMI  MAXIMA.       the  Consular  Lists  we  learn,  that 
Honorius  was  Consul  five  times,  and  last  in  A.D.  402. 
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Below,  I  give  a  most  interesting  epitaph  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  now  preserved  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  Rome. 
"  Here  lies  Faustina."  On  the  left  is  seen  an  oil-bottle,  in  the 
centre  a  representation  of  the  famous  seven-branched  golden 
candlestick  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  right  of  that 
the  palm-branch  of  victory, 
and  in  the  corner  the  Hebrew 
word  Shalom,  i.e.,  Peace.  This 
is  probably  the  tombstone  of  a 
Jewess,  who  on  becoming  a 
Christian  took  the  Latin  name 
of  Faustina. 

Whatever  one  might  anticipate,  only  five  Martyr- 
Epitaphs  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  Catacombs.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  Marius  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.D.  130), 
and  it  bears  the  palm -branch  of  victory  and  the  monogram 

of  Christ.  It  tells  its  own  pathetic 
tale.  "  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  Marius,  a  young  military 
officer,  who  had  lived  long  enough, 
when  with  blood  he  gave  up  his  life 
for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in 
peace.  The  well-deserving  set  up  this 

with  tears  and  in  fear.     On  the  sixth  before  the  Ides  of .     In 

Christ."  The  second  is  the  martyr  Alexander,  in  the  Antonine 
Persecution  (A.D.  160) ;  the  third  and  fourth  are  of  Lannus  and 
Primitius,  both  of  the  time  of  Diocletian  (A.D.  303) ;  and  the 
fifth  is  under  Julian  the 
Apostate  (A.D.  360).  Lannus' 
epitaph  is  "  Lannus ,  Christ's 
martyr,  rests  here.  Made  under 
Diodeti(an] .  A  ndfor  his  descend- 
ants" There 


(Here  He*  Faustina  in  peace) 


•TEM?OP.E-ADRJAN|.|MP£RATOR!S  MA 
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KPITAPH    OK    MARIUS    A    MARTYR. 


are    numerous 

votive  tablets  to  martyrs  also,  e.g.,  "  VLVASIO  MARTYRI  " 
(i.e.,  to  the  martyr  Ulvasius),  probably  of  a  late  date.  Among 
well-known  martyrs  were  Pope  Sixtus  II.  (258),  who,  along 
with  Quartus  one  of  his  clergy,  suffered  underground  in 
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Cyprian's  time ;  and  Pope  Stephen  I.,  who,  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  in  his  subterranean  chapel,  was  beheaded 
sitting  in  his  Episcopal  chair  (A.U.  257).  Paintings  and  frescoes 
of  martyrdoms  date  only  from  the  Vth  century,  and  martyr- 
worship  only  from  the  middle  of  the  I  Vth.  The  chief 
emblems,  supposed  to  indicate  a  martyr's  tomb,  are  a  pray- 
ing figure  (or  Orante),  and  the  crown  and  palm-branch — both 
of  which  (along  with  a  ship,  nimbus,  peacock,  phosnix,  &c.) 
occur  also  on  Pagan  tombs,  though  the  palm  and  crown  are 
from  their  mention  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  peculiarly 
Christian  emblems  of  victory  over  death.  I  may  add,  that 
the  red  matter  found  in  glasses,  and  long  supposed  to  be 
phials  of  martyr's  blood,  turns  out  on  chemical  analysis  by 
the  great  Leibnitz  to  be  only  wine  dregs,  left  over  from 
celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  funerals  or  on  other 
occasions — the  Eucharist  being,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Vlth  century,  often  buried  along  with  the  dead. 

The  following  letters  are  frequently  found  on  tombs, 
and  mean  : — D.N.,  for  Dominus  Nosier,  our  lord,  (i.e.,  the 
Consul  for  the  time  being) ;  0,  for  Oavovaa  (thanousa, 
i.e.,  having  died) ;  D.,  for  Deposito  (i.e.,  here  is  laid) ;  B.M.,  for 
Boncp  Memories  (i.e.,  of  blessed  memory)  or  Bene  Merenti  (to 
the  well -deserving) ;  D.M.,  for  Deo  Maximo  (i.e.,  to  the  great 
god),  or  Diis  Manibus  (i.e.,  to  the  divine  manes  or  souls  of  the 
dead) ;  D.O.M.,  for  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  (i.e.,  to  god,  greatest 
and  highest)  or  Diis  Omnibus  Manibus  (i.e.,  to  all  the  gods  of 
the  shades) ;  D.M.S.,  for  Diis  Manibus  Sacrum  (i.e.,  sacred  to 
the  gods  of  the  shades) ;  D.M.N.,  for  Deo  Maximo  Nostro 
(i.e.,  to  our  great  god) ;  E.P.S.,  for  Et  Posteris  Suis  (i.e.,  and 
for  his  descendants) ;  while,  after  the  Pagan  style,  a  leaf 
represents  a  comma.  UP  and  PKB  stand  for  Presbyter. 
A  (Alpha)  and  fl  (Omega)  mean  the  First  and  the  Last, 
i.e.,  Christ. 

THE    SYMBOLISM   AND   ART   OF   THE   CATACOMBS. 

Few  features  of  the  Catacombs  are  more  striking,  than 
the  richness  and  variety  of  their  Symbolism  (whether  from 
Scripture  or  from  Nature),  as  well  as  the  unity  of  the 
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testimony,  both  their  Symbols  and  Inscriptions  bear,  to  the 
general  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Protestant  Churches.     On 
all  hands  they  endorse  and  uphold  Scriptural  and  Evangelical 
truth,  and  silently  contradict  the  countless  perversions  intro- 
duced, from  the  IVth  century  downwards,  into  the  Christian 
creed  and  ritual  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     In  the 
crypts  (whose  testimony  is  the  oldest)  one  looks  in  vain  for 
the  horrors  of  the  Cross  and  Crucifixion — Christ's  Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,  His  Cross  and  Passion,  His  Death  and  Burial ; 
for  the  Crucifix,  the  Bleeding  Heart  of  Mary,  the  Sevenfold 
Sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  cadaverous  Magdalenes 
with  eyeless  skulls  as  a  perpetual  memento  mori ;  for  the  fire 
of  hell,  flagellations,  tortures,  fiery  martyrdoms,  or  the  images 
of  woe  and  suffering  so  often  seen  above-ground,  and  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  made   Christianity  so  gloomy,  cruel,  and 
appalling  in  its  aspect.     Everywhere,  the  dominant  note  (as 
Deans  Stanley  and  Farrar,  Dr.  Maitland,  Mr.  Withrow,  and 
others  so  well  point  out)  is  hope,  peace,  patience,  triumph, 
joy— the  natural  outcome  of  a  simple  and  pure  faith,  and  of  a 
creed  untainted  by  human  additions,  and  as  yet  free  from  the 
disastrous  ecclesiastical  adulterations,  which  made  mediaeval 
Christendom  a  hotbed  of  false  doctrines,  priestly  arrogance, 
and  worse  than  Pagan  superstitiousness.     The  symbols  and 
frescoes  illustrate  that  pure  and  lofty  primitive  life,  of  which 
they  are  the  offspring, — purifying  Pagan  Art,  ennobling  it 
with  Christian  ideas,  and  baptising  it  into  the  service  and 
worship  of  Christendom.     Then  again,  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  anywhere  to  the  Primacy  of  S.  Peter,  or  even  to  his 
presence  in  Rome  ever  at  all.     "  The  word  papa  or  pope 
does  not  occur  in  the  Catacombs,  till  at  least  the  latter  part 
of  the   IVth  century.     It  appears  first  spelled  pappas,  and 
applied  to  Damasus  (366-84),  in  the  margin  of  an  inscription 
by  that   bishop,  in   honour  of  Eusebius,  bishop   of  Rome 
(310).     In  an  epitaph  in  523,  Hormisdas  is  called  merely 
DOMINUS  PAPA  (i.e.,  honoured  father  or  pope),  which  is 
probably  the  first  application   of  this   phrase  in  Christian 
epigraphy.      In   another,   of    date    A.D.    563,    John    III.   is 
designated  as  BEATISSIMUS  PAPA  JOANNES  (*>.,  most 
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blessed  father  John."  The  dead  are  always  said  to  sleep  in 
Christ,  not  in  Purgatory ;  the  Christian  teachers  are  called 
ministers,  not  sacrificing  priests ;  and  the  various  orders  of 
clergy  are  all  named,  in  each  case  as  married  persons  and 
not  as  restricted  (save  by  choice)  to  a  celibate  life.  Most 
interesting  are  the  epitaphs,  "My  wife  Laurentia  made  me  this 
tomb  :  she  was  ever  suited  to  my  disposition — venerable  and 
faithful.  A  t  length,  disappointed  envy  lies  crushed.  The  Bishop, 
Leo,  survived  his  eightieth  year."  "  The  place  of  Basil  the 
presbyter,  and  his  (wife)  Felicitas."  " Petronia,  a  deacons  wife, 
the  type  of  modesty.  In  this  place  I  lay  my  bones.  Spare  your 
tears,  dear  httsband  and  daughters,  and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God.  Buried  in  peace,  on  the  Third 
before  the  Nones  of  October,  in  the  Consulate  of  Festus."  "  Bishop 
Rusticus,  son  of  Bishop  Bonosus,"  an  epitaph  at  Narbonne,  of 
date  A.D.  445.  Mariolatry  is  unknown ;  no  nimbus  or  sun's 
disc  (in  reality  a  heathen  emblem,  particularly  of  Egypt) 
surrounds  any  saintly  head,  earlier  than  the  corrupt  days  of 
the  IVth  century ;  no  general  Invocation  of  Saints  is  found, 
nor  yet  Prayers  for  or  to  the  Dead  to  any  extent  (there  are 
one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as  "May  you  live," — "May  God 
refresh  you" — "  Pray  for  your  parents,  Matronata," — "A  natolius, 
pray  for  thy  sister  "  ;  and  Prayers  to  Saints,  thus,  "  /  pray,  0 
noble  martyr,  that  you  will  hear  the  prayers  of  Damasus)  ;  and 
(as  I  have  already  said)  above  all,  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ,  so  often  presented  in  gruesome  form  in  later  days, 
are  never  once  pictured.  Even  the  Cross  (as  a  religious 
emblem)  is  first  found  only  in  A.D.  331,  and  in  most  cases 
disguised  as  a  thing  hateful  to  Pagans,  and  much  too  sacred 
for  Christians  to  expose  openly  to  heathen  contempt ;  while 
the  oldest  known  Art  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  (and 
also  of  the  Resurrection)  is  not  in  the  Catacombs  at  all,  but 
in  a  Syrian  MS.  Evangelistarium  (i.e.,  a  copy  of  the  parts  of 
the  Gospel  used  in  the  Liturgy)  of  date  A.D.  586 — now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  where  I  saw  it  in  all  its 
conspicuous  and  grotesque  rudeness.  So  too,  one  meets  in 
the  Catacombs  no  "  Ave  Maria  "  (i.e.,  Hail,  Mary !),  nor  "  Ora 
pro  nobis"  (i.e.,  Pray  for  us),  nor  "Theotokos"  nor  "Mater 
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Dei "  (i.e.,  Mother  of  God) — the  elevation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  these  divine  honours  being  a  work,  begun  in  the  Vllth 
century  and  brought  to  a  climax  in  the  Xllth  and  XHIth. 
In  fact,  no  addresses  are  found  to  the  B.V.M.,  nor  to  the 
Apostles  and  Early  Saints ;  while,  even  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  that  stupendous  storehouse  of  Epitaphs,  the 
Virgin's  name  does  not  occur  once,  nor  in  any  truly  ancient 
inscription  elsewhere.  Christ  also  is  ever  represented  as  the 
"  Redeemer."  In  a  word,  the  Catacombs  give  no  support 
whatever  to  the  Creed  of  Romanism,  as  formulated  and 
fulminated  by  the  Dogmas  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63). 
The  Doctrines  of  Christianity  are  but  sparingly  expressed 
in  the  Epitaphs  of  the  Catacombs,  a  fact  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  found  far-reaching  or  numerous  inferences  from 
them,  as  to  what  the  full  Creed  of  the  Early  Church  was.  As 
the  graveyards  of  the  Church,  it  is  reasonable  to  regard 
them  as  reflecting  in  some  measure  the  Creed  of  the  Church, 
as  expressed  in  words,  symbols,  or  paintings ;  but  still,  due 
care  is  needed  not  to  press  too  far  the  inferences  from  a 
cemetery,  or  to  give  them  the  authority  of  scholastic  utter- 
ances. But,  some  things  are  quite  clear ;  and  one  is,  that 
though  the  writers  of  the  first  Christian  centuries  forbade 
religious  paintings  as  idolatrous,  irreverent,  blasphemous,  and 
pagan,  yet  popular  sentiment  set  these  teachings  at  defiance  ; 
and  introduced  a  varied  series  of  emblems  and  pictures,  no 
less  remarkable  for  their  execution  than  for  their  high  tone 
and  simple  taste.  Nevertheless,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  so  well 
pointed  out,  the  Catacombs  avoided  certain  subjects  only 
too  commonly  depicted  in  later  days  of  decaying  loyalty  to 
evangelical  truth.  One  sees  neither  the  Cross  of  the  Vth  and 
Vlth  centuries,  nor  the  Crucifix  or  Crucifixion  of  the  Xllth 
and  Xlllth,  nor  the  tortures  and  martyrdoms  of  the  XVIIth, 
nor  the  skeletons  of  the  XVth,  nor  the  gloomy  cypresses  and 
death-heads  of  the  XVIIIth;  but  instead,  the- walls  of  the 
tombs  are  bright  with  wreaths  of  roses,  winged  genii,  and 
children  playing,  or  with  such  heathen  decorations  as 
Orpheus  playing  on  his  harp  to  the  wild  beasts  (an  emblem 
of  Christ  drawing  sinners  towards  Him,  by  the  persuasive 
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AN    AGAl'E   OR    I.OVE-l'KAST. 


power  of  His  divine  word),  or  Bacchus  as  god  of  the  vintage 

(an  emblem  of  the  glad  joy  Christ  gives,  to  those  who  drink 

the  refreshing  streams  of  redeeming  grace),  or  Psyche  the 

butterfly  of  the  soul 
(an  emblem  of  the 
glory  and  splendour 
of  the  immortal  life 
in  every  believer),  or 
Ulysses  and  the 
Sirens  (an  emblem  of 
Christ,  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Cross  to 
keep  the  faithful  from 
sensual  seductions), 
or  the  Jordan  as  god 
of  the  river  (an  em- 
blem of  baptism  into 

the  Christian  faith).     Pagan  subjects  occur  generally  on  the 

sarcophagi  of  only  the  wealthy.    Other  non-Biblical  subjects 

depicted  are  a  fossor  at  work,  a  woman  selling  vegetables,  a 

shipping  scene,  some  feasting  scenes,  and  a 

few  others.    The  foregoing  Vlllth  century 

fresco  of  an  Agape  or    Love-Feast  is  from 

the  Catacomb  of  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  and 

is     inscribed     "IRENE     DA     CALDA[M 

AQUAM],    (i.e.,   Peace.      Give    hot   water). 

AGAPE    MISCE    MI[VINUM     CUM 

AQUA],   (i.e.,   Love.      Mix    me    wine    with 

water)."    A  lamb  and  bread  are  on  the  table. 

In  a  word,  while  Paganism  traced  its  sterner 

virtues   in  enduring  sculpture,  Christianity, 

avoiding  statuary  as  both  Pagan  and  opposed 

to  the  Second  Commandment,  expressed  its 

gentler  graces  in  paintings  of  tender  hope 

and  joy,    revealing   no    Pagan  despair   and 

often  little  natural  sorrow, — and,  as  found  by  us  to-day,  in 

colours  fresh  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday.     As  Mr.  Withrow 

beautifully  remarks,  "  The  symbols  of  the  Catacombs,  though 
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often  rude  and  uncouth,  must  not  provoke  our  contempt. 
They  fulfilled  their  purpose  no  less  fully,  than  the  triumphs 
of  art  in  the  Camera  Raphaele  or  the  Sistine  Chapel.  They 
were  addressed,  not  to  the  external  senses  nor  to  the  critical 
taste,  but  to  the  inner  eye  of  the  soul  and  to  the  sublime 
faculty  of  faith.  They  were  not  mere  representations  of  the 
outward  semblances  of  things,  but  suggestions  of  eternal 
verities  which  traversed  the  limits  of  time  and  space.  The 
rudely-scratched  Anchor  told  of  a  hope  that  reached  forward 
beyond  this  world,  and  laid  hold  on  the  great  realities  of  the 
world  to  come ;  the  Dove  spoke  of  the  brooding  peace  of 
God,  which  kept  the  heart  and  the  mind  amid  persecution  and 
affliction  with  the  power  of  an  everlasting  life  ;  and  the  Palm 
was  the  symbol  of  the  final  victory  over  death  and  hell." 
"  Rudely  writ  fen,  but  each  letter 

Full  of  hope,  and  yet  of  heart-break, 

Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 

Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter" 

The  secret  symbolism  (disciplina  arcani)  of  the  Early 
Church  has  made  the  richest  contribution  to  Christian 
Symbolism.  These  famous  hieroglyphics,  a  mystery  to  the 
uninitiated  Pagan,  were  read  like  an  open  book  by  the  fully- 
initiated  Christian ;  and  enabled  the  latter  to  express  and 
yet  conceal  his  religion.  Chief,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
of  these  symbols  of  Christian  life  and  faith,  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  Early  Church,  is  the  GOOD  or  FAIR  SHEPHERD,  found 
in  the  oldest  of  the  tombs  (that  of  Domitilla)  and  in  so  many 
others  later, — a  young  and  gracious  shepherd  amid  his  flock, 
or  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  lamb  ;  and  who,  in  his  kindness, 
love,  beauty,  grace,  and  courage,  was  all  in  all  to  the  Early 
Christians,  and  reflected  the  cheerful  and  joyful  side  of  their 
faith.  This  lovely  symbol,  engraved  even  on  the  Eucharistic 
vessels,  occurs  everywhere;  but,  it  disappears  from  the  notice 
of  the  Church  after  the  Xth  century,  only  to  reappear  after 
the  XVIth.  The  first  dated  representation  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  occurs  on  a  sarcophagus  in  238 — "  The  very  devout 
Heraclitus  lived  eight  years,  thirteen  days.  He  was  ill  twelve 
days  .  .  .  Xanthias  his  father  to  his  son,  sweeter  than  light 
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THE    GOOD 
SHEPHERD. 


and  life."  Surmounted  by  the  Christian  monogram,  the 
Fair  Shepherd  is  at  once  recognised  to  be 
Christ.  Then  again,  the  VINE  was  a  touch- 
ingly-beautiful,  appropriate,  and  scriptural  em- 
blem of  Christian  innocence  and  joy,  of  the  new 
life  in  Christ,  and  of  the  unity  of  all  believers  in 
Him  ;  while,  belief  in  the  future  life  found  happy 
expression  in  such  emblems,  as  a  bird  soaring 
into  the  sky  or  in  such  pregnant  yet  simple 
epitaphs,  as  "  in  peace," — "  lives  in  God."  The 
DOVE  is  an  emblem  of  peace,  purity,  innocence, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and,  when  vuth  an  olive  leaf  in  its 
mouth,  a  sign  of  the  assuaging  of 
the  waters  of  Divine  vengeance 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
(as  Tertullian  beautifully  says)  the 
herald  of  the  peace  of  God.  The 
oldest  known  examples  of  the 
dove,  olive-branch,  and  vase  are 
on  a  slab  in  A.D.  268.  Next,  there 
is  the  most  common  of  all  symbols,  an  ORANTE  or  figure  of  a 

man  or  woman  standing  praying 
with  hands  extended,  according  to 
the  ancient  attitude  of  prayer. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  sweet 
and  restful  beauty  of  these  calm 
faces,  looking  down  on  one  from 
the  sides  or  ceiling  of  the  Cata- 
combs. The  annexed  figure  shows 
an  Orante.  "  BALBINA  FEDE- 
LISSIMA  VIRGO  QUE  VIXIT 
ANNOS  XVIII  IN  PACE.  IIIIX 
CALENDAS  BENTURAS  SEP- 
TEMBRES."  (Balbina,  a  most 
faithful  virgin,  who  lived  18  years. 
In  peace,  on  the  i^th  before  the 
Kalends  of  September).  The  costume  is  that  of  an  unmarried 
woman  of  the  time.  The  ANCHOR,  the  oldest  symbol  and 
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often  the  only  one  seen,  is  an  appropriate  emblem   of 
well-spent  life,  at  the  close  of  which  the  anchor 
is  cast  (as  at  the  close  of  a  successful  voyage) ; 
while,  also,  it  expresses  hope,  patience,  confi- 


THE   COXSTAN- 

TINIAN 
MONOGRAM. 


dence,  and,  perhaps  (as  resembling  a  cross), 
faith  in  the  Crucified  One — especially  if  pictured 
with  birds  flying  towards  it. 

The  CROSS,— the  "sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  THE  ANCHOR  OF 
— which  the  painter  developed  from  the  simple  HOPE  AND  REST. 
cross  of  the  1st  century  to  the  complete  painting  of  the 
Xllth,  and  the  sculptor,  beginning  with  a 
plain  bas-relief  in  the  Xlth  century,  trans- 
formed into  a  portable  cross  in  the  XlVth, — 
appears  in  the  Catacombs  not  as  a  thing  of 
agony  and  shame,  but  as  a  token  of  joy,  an 
object  to  be  crowned  with  flowers,  a  sign  in 
which  to  conquer.  The  earliest  form  of  it  (of 
date  A.D.  331)  is  that  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration,  and  called  the  Constantinian  Mono- 
gram— made  up  of  the  Greek  X  (Chi}  and  P  (R), 
the  first  two  letters  of  Christos — i.e.,  Christ.  An 
example  of  this  is  seen  in  this  inscription  by  a  female 
Christian  with  a  Jewish  name,  to  her  hus- 
band. "DEO  MAXIMO  NOSTRO.  ELIASA 
SORICIO."  (To  Our  Great  God.  Eliasa  to 
Soricius.  In  Christ}.  This  is  evidently  the 
epitaph  of  a  Christian  wife,  of  Jewish  origin, 
to  her  husband.  The  cross  is  curved,  so  as 
to  suggest  the  Jewish  Candlestick.  In  the 

next 

tion  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
surrounded  by  the  palm- 
branches  of  triumph,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  shows  in 
whose  strength  the  Christian 
conquers  death.  It  reads, 
"  Flavia  Jovina,  who  lived  three 
In  peace.  Died  the  eleventh 


EPITAPH   OF  ELIASA 

illustra-       TO  SORICIUS. 


FL-10V1HA  QVAE  VIX 
ANMS  TRIBYS-D-XXX 

iWEOFITA-JNPACE'XI-K! 


EPITAPH   OF   FLAVIA  JOVINA. 

years  and  thirty  days.     A  neophyte. 
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before  the  Kalends."  Then,  there  is  this  of  "Tasaris  in  Christ, 
the  First  and  the  Last"  Next,  a  SHIP  sailing  heavenwards 
indicates  the  Church,  seeking  salvation  or  the  heavenly 
country  through  Christ  ;  a  SHEEP  or  a 
HIND,  the  disciple ;  a  HART,  the  soul 
A  panting  after  salvation  through  the  living 
*  water;  a  HARP,  the  joy  and  melody  of  the 
Christian  life  and  faith ;  a  COCK  (the 
Pagan  emblem  of  Mercury,  the  messenger 

lTn*arlx  in  Christ,  the  Fir*t       r      .  ,  .    -    , 

and  the  La«i)  or  the  gods),  watchfulness  against  sm  ;  a 
PEACOCK  and  a  PHCENIX,  the  soul  or  the  resurrection  and 
immortality, — the  peacock  representing  to  the  Pagans  the 
apotheosis  of  an  Empress  when  let  fly  from  her  funeral 
pyre;  a  BIRD,  the  soul,— some  of  the  birds  being  repre- 
sented as  in  beautiful  tree-embowered  gardens,- -and,  when 
the  bird  is  added  to  the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  idea 
conveyed  is  of  the  soul's  rest  in  Christ ;  a  PELICAN  pecking 
itself,  the  redemption  by  Christ ;  a  HARE,  the  Christian  race  ; 
a  VASE,  refreshment  for  the  soul ;  DOLPHINS,  salvation  in 
the  storms  of  life— the  sailors  in  old  times  regarding  the 
sight  of  a  dolphin  as  a  hopeful  sign,  when  in  distress  at  sea ; 
a  PALM,  the  victory  of  immortality  or  a  well-spent  life ;  an 
OLIVE,  peace,  spiritual  unction ;  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS, 
heaven;  a  NIMBUS  or  cloud  of  glory  round  the  head,  the 
glory  of  the  redeemed  (but  confined  from  the  IVth  century 
to  Christ,  the  Virgin,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  after  the  Vth  in  common 
use) ;  a  CROWN,  victory  and  reward  ;  a 
SWORD  or  other  implements  of  death, 
martyrdom ;  while  a  SHELL  denotes 
a  pilgrim, — a  SKULL  or  a  SCOURGE, 
penance, — a  STANDARD,  spiritual  vic- 
tory,— a  UNICORN,  purity, — a  BOOK, 
learning, — a  CHURCH,  a  minister, — a 
FLAMING  HEART,  ardent  love  to  ANCIENT  CHRISTUM  SKAI.. 
Christ, — BREAD  and  a  WINE-CUP,  faith, — a  LAMP  or  a 
LIGHT,  piety,— an  APPLE  in  the  hand  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Virgin,  redemption,— a  POMEGRANATE,  immortality  or  the 
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future, — a  ROSE,  the  Virgin  Mary, — and  a  LILY,  innocence 
and  purity.  The  LION  is  emblematic  of  Christ,  as  also  of  a 
hermit  or  a  martyr ; 
while  MILK,  one  of 
the  most  ancient 
symbols,  denotes  the 
Eucharist,  and  a 
RAM,  the  Redeemer. 
The  foregoing  Early  SYMBOLICAL  FISH. 

Christian  Seal,  with  the  Constantinian  Monogram  [sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  and  flanked  by  A  (Alpha)  and  ft* 
(Omega) — to  indicate  Christ  the  First  and  the  Last,  and 
accompanied  by  two  doves  pecking  a  serpent,  underneath 

which  is  the  word 
SAL  US  (i.e.,  Salva- 
tion)'] gives  expression 
to  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  sin  con- 
quered by  the  love  of 
the  Crucified  Saviour, 
through  whom  the 
THE  THREE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  i IRE.  Christian  obtains 

eternal  salvation  and  victory  over  all  his  enemies.  A  FEMALE 
ORANTE,  with  a  male  figure  on  either  side,  is  a  type  of  the 
Church. 

Of  all  the  Symbols,  none  is  more  interesting,  older,  or 


JONAH  THROWN  INTO  THE  SEA,  AND  CAST  UPON  THE  SHORE  ;  AND 

NOAH  RECEIVING  THE  DOVE  WITH  AN  OLIVE-BRANCH  AT 

THE  STERN  OF  JONAH'S  VESSEL. 

commoner,  than  that  of  the  FISH,  which  is  found  "scratched 
on  funeral  slabs,  painted  on  cubicula,  engraven  on  rings  and 
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seals,  carved  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  precious  stones, 
and  cast  in  bronze  and  glass " ;  and  which  was  given  to 
neophytes  at  baptism,  as  well  as  buried  with  the  dead.  It 

is  found  on 
the  first 
dated  i  n- 
scrip  tion 
bearing  any 
emblem(A.D. 
234),  but, 
curiously, 
was  one  of 

the  first  to  be  disused.  We  have  100  examples  of  it  in  the 
first  three  centuries,  but  none  after  the  IVth  and  Vth,  or  the 
close  of  the  Persecutions.  The  Fish,  in  Greek  IX&Y2 
(Ichttms),  represents  Christ,  Whose  titles  of  "  JESUS  CHRIST, 
SON  OF  GOD,  SAVIOUR,"  are  set  forth  acrostically  in  their 
initial  letters,  and  expressed  accurately  by  Ichthus.  So  too,  as 


JONAH  CAST  ON  THE  SHORE  AND  RESTING  UNDER  A  GOURD. 


DANIF.I.    IN    THE    DEN    OK    LIONS. 


Tertullian says,  the  Fish  was  a  fit  emblem  ofHim,Whosechild- 

ren  are  in  baptism  "  born  of  water"  or  regenerated  spiritually. 

Of  Scriptural  subjects  portrayed,  the  most  common  are 

such  as  represent  the  Church  and  the  Christian,  victorious 
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over  affliction  and  persecution  or  rejoicing  in  the  blessings 
of  a  comfortable,  reasonable,  and  holy  hope  in  Christ.  For 
example,  these  atti- 
tudes are  expressed 
in  such  portrayals  as 
ADAM  AND  EVE  after 
the  Fall,  NOAH  in  the 
Ark,  the  SACRIFICE  OF 
ISAAC.  MOSES  striking 
the  Rock,  the  THREE 
CHILDREN  in  the  Fire, 
DANIEL  in  the  Lion's 
Den,  SUSANNA  AND 
THE  ELDERS,  the 
GOOD  SHEPHERD  and 


his  Sheep,   the  WISE 
VIRGINS,  and   numer-*^ 
ous     of    OUR     LORD'S  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  ELIJAH. 

MIRACLES;  while,  JONAH  is  given  as  a  preacher  of  patience 
to  the  afflicted  Church,  and  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection, 
of  which  also  the  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS  (always  in  Catacomb 

paintings  depicted  as  a  mummy) 
is  a  favourite  symbol.  The  TRANS- 
LATION OF  ELIJAH  to  heaven  is 
also  often  seen,  indicating  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Christian  ;  and  the 
MIRACLE  AT  CANA  is  pictured  to 
teach  the  sympathetic  and  bount- 
eous spirit  of  Christ  and  of  His 
religion. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Cata- 
combs, as  well  as  of  Early  Christ- 
ian Art,  is  the  entire  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  portray  the  DEITY. 
Just  as  the  Jews  never  pronounced 
the  Holiest  of  the  Divine  Names  (Jehovah],  so  the  Christians 
never  pictured  God — His  presence,  power,  and  loving  care 
being  indicated  only  as  by  a  HAND,  in  the  adjoining  frescoes 


THE    MIRACLK    AT    CANA. 
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of  the  Staying  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  of  the  Giving  of 
the  Law  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  The  HOLY  TRINITY  is  never 
represented  artistically,  but  the  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  such 

a    symbol    as    an 

anchor  enclosed  in 

a  triangle,  or  three 

lines     of    equal 

length.  The  sub- 
joined figure  reads, 

11  Christ,    the   First 

and  the  Last,  in  the 

Triune    God."       I 

may  say,  here,  that 

the    oldest    extant 

HEAD  OF  CHRIST 

is  seen  in  a  profile 

from  the  Catacomb 
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of  S.Callixtus,  now 
the     Christian 


in 


MOSKS  RECEIVING 
LAW. 


Museum  of  the  Vatican.  "  It  is  in  imitation  of  mosaic,  about 
life-size,  and  of  a  different  type  from  the  figure  of  Our  Lord 
in  composition  in  the  frescoes  and  sculptures  of  the  Cata- 
combs. He  is  portrayed  as  of  adult  age,  smooth  brow 
shaded  by  long  brown  hair,  which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and 
falls  in  masses  on  the  shoulders.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
thoughtful,  the  nose  ^"-"  "  •  •  "  "'"  N.  long  and  narrow,  the 
beard  soft  and  flow- 
expression  of  coun- 
mild.  This  became 
many  of  the  noblest 
Italian  Art,  and, 


reneral 


ing,  and  the 
tenance  serene  and 
the  hieratic  type  of 
pictures  of  later 
according  to  the 
spired  the  genius  of 
and  Caracci."  Then 


H'hritt,  tlif  Fir*!  ,in,l  !)„•  !.„*!, 

i,,  a,,'  r, ••„„„•  004        fresco  of  the  VIRGIN 


Abbe     Brivati,     in- 

Da  Vinci,  Raphael, 

again,     the     oldest 

is  in  the  Catacomb  of  Nereus   and  Achilles,  of  the    Ilnd 

century,    where   she   is   drawn    veiled  and   with    the    Holy 

Child  before  her.     Anything  approaching  the  conventional 

Madonna  is  first  found  in  the  arcosolium  of  the  Crypt  of  S. 
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Agnes — probably  Byzantine  work,  and  (judging  by  the  Con- 
stantinian  monogram  upon  it)  of  the  IVth  century. 

As  regards  FRESCOES,  Forbes  says  the  earliest  are  seen 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Callixtus  and  Cornelius,  and  are  of  the 


IVth  century ; 
earlier,  and 
in  family  cubi- 
only  two  or 
are  visible, 
mon  in  old 
The  only  ex- 
says)  of  the 
in  the  Cata- 
Hermes,  "  a 
in  mosaic,  the 
a  broad  red 
ground.  Under 
the  cross  are 
Den  of  Lions, 


THE    OLDEST    KNOWN    HCTCRE    OK 
OtM<    LORD. 


that  none  are 
that  all  occur 
cula  ;  and  that 
three  MOSAICS 
however  com- 
Pagan  tombs, 
am  pies  (he 
latter  are  (i), 
comb  of  S. 
jewelled  cross 
outline  being 
line  on  a  gold 
the  arms  of 
Daniel  in  the 
and  the  Ador- 


ation of  the  Magi.  Other  remains  of  what  was  a  large  picture 
exist,  showing  the  heads  of  figures,  without  the  nimbus.  The 
cubes  are  of  glass,  the  groundwork  being  blue  and  yellow. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  Vlth  century  mosaic.  (2)  The 
border  of  the  IXth  century  fresco  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  the 


I  HE    EARI.IEST    KNl.WN    1'ICTURE    OF   THE    MADONNA. 

(Criiiit  iif  S.  Ainif*i 

Catacomb  of  S.  Callixtus,  is  of  dark  blue  mosaic  glass  cubes. 
(3)  In  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Agnes  is  a  mosaic  Constantinian 
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monogram  of  the  IVth  century.  (4)  Another  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Hippolytus."  Other  Early 
Christian  mosaics  (more  durable  than  frescoes)  are  found 
of  a  Illrd  century  cock  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  of  a  IVth 
century  pair  of  panels  from  S.  Callixtus  representing  birds 
and  a  harbour  with  boats,  and  (to  name  only  one  other)  of  the 
earliest  specimen  in  situ  on  the  vault  of  the  tomb  of  Constantia 
(A.D.  354),  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great.  "  Here  we  have 
represented  the  culture  of  the  vine  from  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  to  the  treading  of  the  grapes,  floral  and  scroll  work  with 
birds  and  vases,  and  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  princess. 
Another  compartment  has  bunches  of  flowers  and  children's 
heads,  with  now  and  then  complete  figures.  Another  has 
dancing  figures,  genii,  birds,  and  animals.  These  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  Early  Christian  mosaic  art  in  Rome." 

The  objects  found  in  the  Catacombs  comprise  coins  of 
the  Ilnd  and  Illrd  centuries,  terra-cotta  lamps,  long-handled 
spoons,  children's  toys,  and  toilet-utensils  (all  often  put  in 
Pagan  graves  also),  along  with  vases,  trinkets,  seals,  bone 
thimbles,  rings,  useful  and  ornamental  domestic  objects, 
gilt-glasses  of  curious  design, — some  being  Baptismal  and 
Communion  vessels.  The  commonest  toilet-objects  are  silver 
or  ivory  bodkins,  combs  of  ivory  or  box,  scent-bottles  and 
boxes  of  perfumes,  brooches,  ear-rings,  and  even  bracelets 
with  keys  to  unlock  the  clasps.  In  the  annexed  illustration 
of  children's  toys  are  seen  two  ivory  dolls  very  modern-looking, 
terra-cotta  children's  banks,  an  ivory  ring,  and  some  bronze 
bells — part  of  a  child's  rattle. 

Altogether,  one  meets  in  the  Catacombs  much  to  interest 
one,  as  well  as  much  to  instruct ;  and  I  trust,  that  this  far 
from  perfect  outline  I  have  given  of  their  history,  nature,  and 
contents  may  yet  not  prove  profitless  to  my  readers,  nor  an 
insignificant  preparation  for  my  conducting  them  through 
the  most  splendid  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  now  to  be  seen. 

A   VISIT   TO   THE   CATACOMB   OF   S.   CALLIXTUS. 

The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  warmed  the  sharp  winter 
air,  when  I  left  Rome  by  the  S.  Sebastian  Gate  to  visit  the 
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Catacomb  of  S.  Callixtus,  i|  miles  out  the  Appian  Way. 
For  half  a  mile,  high  walls  on  either  hand  obstruct  one's 
view ;  but,  after  crossing  the  classic  River  Almo,  which 
waters  the  so-called  Grove  of  Egeria,  famous  for  its  Grotto 
and  fountain  sacred  to  the  river-god,  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
celebrated  Via  Latina  or  high  road  to  Latium,  and  also  of 
the  notable  little  Church  of  DOMINE  Quo  VADIS.  This 
ancient  Church,  with  its  treasured  copy  of  a  Footprint  of 
Christ  on  a  marble  block,  is  associated  with  the  beautiful  and 
touching  legend,  that  here  Our  Lord  met  S.  Peter  fleeing 
from  Rome  to  escape  martyrdom.  On  seeing  Christ  carrying 
His  Cross,  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  asked,  "  Domine  quo 
vadis  ? ''  (i.e.,  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?) ;  to  which  the 
startling  reply  was,  "  I  am 
going  to  Route  to  be  cruci- 
fied.'" Thereupon,  the  con- 
science-stricken Apostle 
returned  to  the  city,  and 
bravely  met  martyrdom 
(A.D.  67).  From  this  point, 
a  grand  view  is  got  of  the 
valley  of  the  Almo  or 
Caffarella;  and  proceeding, 
one  reaches  on  the  right 

a  gate  (leading  into  the  TOYS  FOUND  IN  THE  CAJACOMIW. 
Animendola  vineyard)  overshadowed  by  gloomy  cypress- 
trees,  and  superinscribed  in  bold  letters  "COEMETERIUM 
S.  CALLIXTI."  Passing  inside,  I  approached  on  my  left 
a  small  building,  where  I  found  several  French  Trappist 
monks,  who  keep  the  Cemetery  and  also  sell  guide-books, 
photographs,  and  chromographs  of  the  Catacomb  and  its 
contents,  as  well  as  religious  emblems,  various  refreshments 
(especially  eucalyptus  wine),  and  tapers  and  candles  required 
for  visiting  the  tombs.  Of  these  candles  I  bought,  and, 
paying  the  fee  of  one  franc  for  admission,  I  forthwith  set  off 
with  a  slimly-built  but  pleasant-looking  Trappist  released 
from  his  vow  of  silence  (and  in  the  company  also  of  three 
American  ladies,  a  Swiss,  and  two  German  gentlemen),  to 
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visit  the  ancient  Cemetery.  Before  descending  into  the 
Catacomb,  our  guide  showed  us  first  an  old  brick  building 
with  three  apses  (supposed  to  be  the  Oratory  of  S.  Callixtus), 
in  which  are  numerous  bas-reliefs,  copies  of  inscriptions  and 
mural  paintings,  and  a  fine  bust  of  De  Rossi,  the  great 
catacomb-explorer,  along  with  a  large  plan  of  the  Catacomb. 
But,  before  diving  into  its  gloomy  depths,  I  propose  to  give 
my  readers  a  short  account  of  this  great  Catacomb. 

This  celebrated  Catacomb — only  rediscovered  by  De 
Rossi  in  1849,  and  now  the  most  accessible,  interesting, 
and  frequently-visited  of  all — is  (with  its  10  miles  of  windings) 
one  of  the  largest  and  grandest  of  the  Roman  Catacombs ; 
while,  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  represented  by  that  of  S. 
Sebastian,  the  only  one  accessible  till  that  date.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  CRYPT  (or  family-tomb)  OF  LUCINA,  during 
the  Neronian  Persecution  (A.D.  64) ;  and,  if  De  Rossi  is  right, 
in  identifying  this  particular  Lucina  with  the  Pomponia 
Graecina  referred  to  by  Tacitus  (A.D.  58),  as  a  convert  to 
Christianity  leading  a  "  lugubrious  and  sorrowful  life,'" — and,  if 
the  tomb  in  S.  Callixtus,  erected  to  the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius, 
is  really  that  of  Lucina  or  Pomponia  Grsecina,  then  the 
most  interesting  identification  is  made  of  this  Catacomb,  as 
containing  the  tomb  of  that  very  Lucina,  who  buried  S.  Paul 
after  his  cruel  and  ghastly  martyrdom  (A.D.  64),  on  the 
Ostian  Way.  From  this  it  follows,  also,  that  the  Catacomb 
is  of  the  1st  century,  and  thus  one  of  the  oldest  known— a 
fact  witnessed  to,  also,  by  the  archaic  form  of  the  tombs 
found  in  it,  the  style  of  the  epitaphs,  and  the  classical 
character  of  the  wall-paintings.  To  the  Crypt  of  Lucina 
were  added  later  those  of  SS.  CECILIA,  SOTERIS,  and 
HIPPOLYTUS,  &c. — all  now  included  under  the  name  of  S. 
CALLIXTUS  ;  and,  early  in  the  Illrd  century,  the  whole  being 
gifted  to  Pope  Zephyrinus  by  the  Cecilian  family  (with  which 
Cicero  was  connected),  that  Pope  made  it  the  Roman 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  place  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  Pope 
interred  in  it  was  Zephyrinus  himself,  after  whom  were  12 
others  down  to  Pope  Miltiades  (314) — all  laid  "near  the 
tnistrtss  of  the  house"  i.e.,  S.  Cecilia.  On  Zephyrinus'  death 
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(217),  Callixtus, — originally  a  slave  and  always  of  doubtful 
character  (but  whom  the  former  had  set  over  the  cemetery, 
as  its  ministering  deacon), — became  Pope  (217-222),  and 
enlarged  the  Catacomb  with  galleries,  in  which  subsequent 
Popes,  numerous  martyrs  under  Alexander  Severus,  Decius, 
Valerian,  &c., — and  other  dead  were  buried.  Altogether,  the 
Catacomb  consists  of  14  separate  centres  of  excavations  on 
3  levels  (at  one  point  there  are  7),  the  upper  ones  the  most 
ancient,  and  forming  a  series  of  intricate  subterranean  and 
labyrinthine  galleries,  from  24  to  70  feet  down,  and  made  up 
of  the  burial-places  of  Lucina,  Cecilia,  Soteris,  Eusebius; 
Liberius,  Cornelius,  and  Hippolytus,  &c. 

On  descending  candle  in  hand  one  of  the  two  stairways 
that  admit  to  S.  Callixtus,  I  found  myself  in  a  small  grave- 
lined  vestibule  covered  with  pilgrim -inscriptions,  prominent 
among  which  is  one  to  Sophronia,  running  onwards  to  her 
tomb  in  the  beautiful  terms, — "  May  you  live  among  your  own" 
— "  in  the  Lord" — "  ever  sweet" — "  may  you  live  in  God" — and 
"  may  you  live."  Specially  admirable,  also,  are  the  stairways 
cut  in  the  solid  tufa  and  sometimes  lined  with  brick,  the 
walls  coated  with  fine  white  stucco  and  ornamented  with 
bands  of  a  bright  red  pigment,  the  steps  originally  covered 
with  marble  and  afterwards  with  masonry;  and,  as  I 
proceeded  along  the  galleries,  I  could  see  by  the  dim  and 
flickering  light  of  our  candles  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions 
in  them,  and  also  on  the  tiles  closing  the  loculi — on  which 
besides  are  the  Christian  symbols,  and,  sometimes,  Imperial 
stamps  (such  as  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus)  which  fix 
the  date  of  parts  of  the  area  (161-180).  I  noticed  that  some 
of  the  passages  were  entirely  tiled,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  niches  in  the  walls  for  lamps ;  while,  at  other 
points,  my  guide  showed  me,  where  a  terra-cotta  sarcophagus 
containing  a  child's  body  had  been  found,  and,  also,  in  a 
corner  a  deep  well  (still  containing  water)  with  footholes  in 
its  sides,  to  enable  a  man  to  descend  and  clean  it  out.  These 
wells  are  common  in  Catacombs.  It  was  noticeable,  also, 
how  narrow  the  galleries  are  as  a  rule,  compared  with  the 
broad  passages  seen  in  the  arenarise,  and  made  use  of  both 
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for  concealment  and  for  escape  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
during  times  of  danger  and  persecution. 

Nothing  I  saw  in  the  Catacomb  delighted  me  more  than 
the  famous  PAPAL  CRYPT  (Cubiciilum  Pontificium),  so  called 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  the  Illrd  century  Popes  Fabian, 
Lucius,  Antherus,  Eutychianus,  and  (at  one  time)  of  Sixtus  II. 
The  Papal  Tombs  found  are  those  of  Antherus  (A.D.  235), 
martyred  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  tiara  by  that 
Thracian  savage,  Maximin  ;  Fabian  (236),  decapitated  by 
Decius ;  Lucius  (252),  martyred  under  Gallus ;  Cornelius 
(251) ;  Eutychianus  (275),  martyred  under  Carinus  ;  and  here 
also  were  buried  Urban  I.  (223),  Sixtus  II.  (258)  and  four  of 
his  deacons  (Laurence,  Agapetus,  and  Felicissimus, — the 
names  and  monuments  of  the  last  two  are  found, — and 
another  unknown),  Caius  (283),  and  Eusebius  (310).  Fabian 
and  Lucius  bear  the  words  "bishop  and  martyr."  One 
Damasine  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  crypt  reads, 

MARCIANUM  SUCCESSUM  SEVERUM  SPIRITA 
SANCTA  IN  MENTE  HAVETE  ET  OMNES  FRATRES  NOSTROS 

(Holy  Spirits  have  in  your  memory  Marcian,  Successus,  and 
Severus,  and  all  our  brethren). 

Like  so  many  of  the  other  burial-places,  this  Crypt  seems 
during  the  Diocletian  Persecution  (303)  to  have  been  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  the  passages  leading  to  it  blocked  up  to 
prevent  tomb-profanation ;  and  so,  De  Rossi  only  found  it  in 
1854.  His  excavations  revealed  a  vestibule  of  solid  masonry 
lighted  by  a  large  luminare,  and  also  plastered  walls  covered 
with  pilgrim-graffiti  of  the  IVth  to  the  Vlth  centuries;  but, 
on  removing  the  earth  that  choked  the  Crypt,  the  latter 
collapsed.  Hence,  what  we  now  see  is  a  modern  recon- 
struction. The  Crypt,  barrel-roofed  and  only  n  feet  by  14 
in  area,  still  shows  many  fine  remains  of  its  original  sumptuous 
decorations,  along  with  a  marble  floor  covering  graves  under- 
neath ;  while  (as  described  by  Mr.  Withrow)  on  each  side 
are  "  8  large  loculi,  the  lower  row  of  which  has  spaces  to 
contain  sarcophagi.  The  walls  were  formerly  lined  with 
marble,  and  had  semi-detached  marble  pillars,  the  bases  of 
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which  still  remain.  At  the  end  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
large  table-tomb,  in  front  of  which  is  a  dais  elevated  two 
steps.  In  this  dais  are  four  sockets  to  receive  the  bases  of 
as  many  short  pillars,  which  supported  a  marble  table 
standing  out  from  the  wall,  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a  modern 
Roman  altar.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  low  parapet 
of  marble  lattice  work,  fragments  of  which  have  been  dis- 
interred from  the  debris  that  encumbered  the  spot."  I 
noticed  behind  the  altar  table-tomb  a  front  ledge  for  the 
Episcopal  chair,  and  on  the  wall  above,  in  elegant  decorated 
characters  invented  by  the  Papal  Secretary,  Philocalus,  the 
celebrated  and  superbly-engraved  metrical  inscription,  put 
up  by  Pope  Damasus  I.  (366-84)  to  the  honoured  memory  of 
the  illustrious  dead.  This  is  the  inscription  :  — 

HIC   CONGESTA    IACET   QVAERIS   SI   TVRBA    PIORVM 
CORPORA   SANCTORVM    RETINENT   VENERANDA   SEI'VLCHRA 
SVBLIMES   ANIMAS    RAPVIT   SIBI    REGIA   CAEI.I 
HIC   COMITES   XYSTI    PORTANT   QVI    EX    HOSTE   TROPAEA 
HIC   NVMERVS   PROCERVM    SERVAT   QVI   ALTARIA  CHRISTI 

HIC  rosirvs  LONGA  VIXIT  QVI  IN  PACE  SACERDOS 

HIC   COXKESSORES   SANCTI    QVOS   GRAECIA   MISIT 
HIC    IVVENES    PVKRIQVR   SENES   CASTIQVE   NEPOTES 
QVIS    MAGE   VIRGINEVM   PLACVIT   RETINERE   PVDOREM 
HIC    FATEOR   DAMASVS   VOLVI    MEA   CONDERE   MEMBRA 
SED   CINERES   TIMVI    SANCTOS   VEXARE   PIORVM. 

"  Here,  if  you  would  know,  lie  heaped  together  a  whole  crowd  of  holy  ones. 
These  honoured  sepulchres  inclose  the  bodies  of  the  saints, 
Their  noble  souls  the  palace  of  Heaven  has  taken  to  itself. 
Here  lie  the  companions  of  Xystus,  who  bear  away  the  trophies  from  the 

enemy ; 

Here  a  number  of  elders,  who  guard  the  altars  of  Christ  ; 
Here  is  buried  the  priest,  who  long  lived  in  peace  ; 
Here  the  holy  confessors  whom  Greece  sent  us  ; 
Here  lie  youths  and  boys,  old  men  and  their  chaste  offspring, 
Who  chose,  as  the  better  part,  to  keep  their  virgin  chastity. 
Here  I,  Damasus,  confess  I  wished  to  lay  my  limbs, 
But  I  feared  to  disturb  the  holy  ashes  of  the  saints." 

Here  lie  n  bishops  of  the  Illrd  century,  besides  others 
near  by.  De  Rossi  has  found  5  epitaphs  of  these,  and  good 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  others.  Fragments  have  been 
found,  also,  of  the  epitaph  of  S.  Sixtus,  here  specially  revered. 
It  is  said,  that  altogether  80  (or  perhaps  800)  martyrs  lie  in 
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THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD. 


this  Catacomb.  In  the  corner  of  the  Papal  Crypt  (repeatedly 
decorated  down  to  the  time  of  Leo  III.,  at  the  end  of  the 
VHIth  century)  is  a  pit  of  remarkable  depth,  probably  the 

polyandria  or  general  tomb  in 
which  were  "  heaped  together  a 
whole  crowd"  of  the  victims  of 
persecution. 

Second  in  interest  to  and 
adjoining  the  Papal  Crypt  are 
FIVE  CUBICULA  or  tomb-cham- 
bers, dating  from  the  end  of  the 
Ilnd  and  beginning  of  the  Illrd 
century,  and  supposed  from  their 
frescoes  and  appointments  to 
have  been  used  as  SACRAMENT 
CHAPELS.  In  one  I  saw  a  fine  coloured  marble  floor  of 
symmetrical  design,  and  in  another  a  large  table-tomb, 
flanked  with  marble  pilasters  and  lined  with  marble — 
the  iron  bars  that  supported  the  table-tomb  being  still 
visible ;  while,  in  others,  I  saw  the  delightful  and  beautiful 
frescoes  of  the  Young  Redeemer  wearing  a  pallium  or  loose 
cloak  (and  beardless,  as  in  all  early  frescoes),  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  Seven  Men  seated  at  a  table  on  which  are  loaves 
and  fishes,  the  Miracle  of  the  Multiplying  of  the  Loaves, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  the  Story  of  Jonah,  Two  Orantes, 
Two  Fossors  with  their  axes  and  other  implements,  Baptism 
in  running  water  in 
which  a  man  is  fishing, 
a  Paralytic  lifting  his 
bed,  a  Tripod  with  fish 
and  bread,  Eucharistic 
Symbols  of  a  man  and 
woman,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  Christ  at  the  JONAH  THROWN  INTO  THE  SKA. 

Well  of  Samaria,  a  Dolphin  on  a  trident,  and  a  Man  with  a 
book.  The  inscription  of  one  of  the  Fossors  reads,  " Diogenes 
the  fossor  (or  sexton)  buried  in  peace  on  the  Eighth  before  the 
Kalends  of  October."  The  painting  shows  his  implements 
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for  excavating  the  tombs,  pictured  on  the  wall  behind  him, 
along  with  a  lamp  and  a  compass  to  measure  the  graves ; 
while,  on  the  arch  above  him  are  olive  branches  and  doves, 
emblematic  of  the  Resurrection  and  of  peace  in  Christ.  The 
monogram  on  his  dress  proclaims  him  a  Christian.  In  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  roofs,  I  observed  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Fair  Shepherd  with  a  sheep  on  His  shoulder,  and 
standing  between  two  trees  on  which  are  two  little  angels  or 


(Diogenez  the  foMor  buried  in  peace  OH  the  Eighth  before  the  Kalends  of  October) 

genii ;  while,  at  the  four  angles  of  the  roof,  are  four  flying 
birds.  Another  with  a  flat  roof  has  on  it  a  Fair  Shepherd, 
with  two  sheep  at  His  feet  and  one  on  His  shoulder ;  and  at 
the  angles,  two  genii  and  two  female  figures,  along  with  birds, 
peacocks,  and  Jonah — all  evidently  representing  a  systematic 
series  of  doctrines. 

Also  adjoining  the  Papal  Crypt,  and  entered  from  it  by 
a  narrow  rock-cut  doorway,  is  the  CRYPT  OF  S.  CECILIA,  one 
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of  the  largest  family-tombs  in  the  Catacombs — 20  feet  square, 
open  above,  and  flooded  with  light  from  a  large  luminare. 
It  was  once  lined  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  and  has  also 
been  frequently  adorned  with  paintings,  a  sure  proof  of  its 
special  sanctity.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  a  large 
Head  of  Our  Lord,  of  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  century 
Byzantine  type,  with  a  Greek  nimbus  in  a  semi-circular 
niche,  and  also  a  full-length  figure  of  S.  Urban  (A.D.  177),  in 
pontifical  robes  with  his  name  inscribed — probably  of  the 
Xth  or  Xlth  century.  S.  Cecilia  is  likely  represented  by  a 
Vllth  century  picture  (covered  with  graffiti)  of  a  richly- 
attired  Roman  lady  with  jewelled  bracelets  and  necklace,  in 
a  garden  of  green  and  roses.  A  large  recess  in  the  wall  next 
the  Papal  Crypt  is  thought  to  have  held  her  sarcophagus, 
which  Pope  Paschal  I.  (817)  put  in  her  Church  (p.  251) — an 
honour  she  well  deserved,  if  her  beautiful  legend  is  wholly 
true.  At  any  rate,  after  her  martyrdom  (177)  she  was  placed 
in  a  cypress  coffin — perhaps  the  only  known  instance  in  the 
Catacombs — and  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  S.  Callixtus, 
"  near  the  Chapel  of  the  Popes."  It  is  said  that  when,  in 
1599,  or  eight  centuries  after  her  translation  to  a  Church, 
Cardinal  Sfondrati  opened  her  sarcophagus  "  the  incorrupt 
and  virgin  form  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  the  very  attitude  in  which 
she  died,  was  found,  vested  in  golden  tissue,  with  linen  clothes 
steeped  with  blood  at  the  feet,  besides  remnants  of  silken 
drapery.  The  action  of  the  air  at  once  destroyed  the  body. 
On  her  Saint's  Day  (22nd  Nov.),  her  tomb  is  now  adorned 
with  flowers  and  illumined  with  lamps,  and  Mass  is  celebrated 
with  gorgeous  vestments  and  ceremonies,  in  curious  contrast 
with  the  simple  primitive  worship  which  she  could  alone 
have  known.  In  a  sarcophagus  near  her  tomb  were  found 
the  supposed  remains  of  Valerian  her  husband  and  Tiburtius 
her  brother,  who  had  manifestly  been  beheaded  ;  and,  also, 
of  the  Prefect  Maximus,  converted  by  their  martyrdom  and 
himself  done  to  death  by  plnmbalcc  (i.e.,  terrible  scourges  made 
of  chains  loaded  with  lead).  His  skull  was  found  broken  as 
if  by  such  a  weapon,  and  his  abundant  hair  was  thickly 
matted  with  blood." 
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I  paid  a  pleasant  visit,  also,  to  the  CRYPT  OF  LUCINA,  an 
area  140  feet  by  230,  which  fronts  on  the  Appian  Way. 
There,  I  saw  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Cornelius,  a  Illrd  century 
martyr,  and  also  the  Tombs  of  the  Cecilii  and  other  noble 
Roman  families.  The  Crypt  is  specially  famous,  for  having 
the  first  known  historical  and  artistic  representation  (after 
Scripture  times)  of  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  The  galleries 
contain  800  tombs  and  many  graffiti,  along  with  faded  IXth 
century  frescoes  of  Cornelius,  Cyprian,  and  two  other  bishops 
wearing  stole,  nimbus,  and  tonsure. 

The  remaining  sights  in  this  Catacomb,  but  of  which 
I  cannot  speak  here,  are  an  old  ORATORY  of  persecution 
times,  reconstructed  later,  and 
called  the  CHAPEL  OF  S. 
CECILIA  AND  S.  SIXTUS,  as 
being  built  over  their  crypts ; 
the  TOMB  OF  POPE  EUSEBIUS 
(309-11),  a  celebrated  martyr- 
bishop,  whose  grave  De  Rossi 
found  in  1857  about  100  yards 
from  the  Papal  Crypt,  and  in 
which  are  an  old  copy  of  a 
Damasine  inscription,  wall  de- 
corations and  graffiti,  and  a 
chamber  containing  two  sarco-  \  t 
phagi,  in  which  is  a  dead  body 
dry  as  a  mummy  (and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  a  young  girl),  and  another  body  almost  gone ; 
the  CRYPT  OF  S.  SOTERIS,  a  rich  and  pious  virgin  martyred 
in  304,  and  from  whose  family  sprang  later  the  great, 
saintly,  and  celebrated  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church,  S. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (340-97).  Her  tomb  was  not  found,— 
only  her  family  names.  The  Crypt  is  famous  for  its  large 
polygonal  chambers,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  fine  roomy 
apses.  Then,  there  are  the  double  CUBICULUM  OF  THE 
DEACON  SEVERUS,  the  square  CHAMBER  OF  DIONYSIUS, 
and  the  ARENARIUM  OF  HIPPOLYTUS  (235),  a  monastic  Greek 
martyr  under  Claud  the  Goth  (268),  and  bishop  of  Portus 
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near  Rome;  the  LIBERIAN  REGION,  of  the  time  of  that  Pope, 
the  only  Arian  Bishop  of  Rome  (352-66),  and  containing  the 
CRYPT  OK  THE  DEACON  REDEMPTUS,  bearing  the  date,  A.D. 
407 — one  of  the  latest  given  in  the  Catacombs.  There  are 
also,  here,  fragments  of  a  laudation,  one  of  the  only  two  ever 
found  in  a  Christian  cemetery;  along  with  large  wide  galleries, 
many  unfinished  graves  and  decayed  paintings,  but  with  no 
martyrs'  tombs. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  of  threading,  with  my 
sombrely-clad  and  taper-carrying  monkish  guide,  the  endless 
labyrinthine  passages  of  the  Catacomb,  along  which  our  feet 
carefully  picked  their  way,  and  in  which  even  our  subdued 
voices  echoed  hollow.  Very  weird  it  was,  to  grope  along  the 
narrow  galleries  and  between  the  walls,  from  which  on  either 
side  looked  silently  down,  upon  one,  the  broken-faced  and 
now  mostly  tenantless  and  gaping  graves  once  occupied  by 
Christian  dead,  of  whom  only,  here  and  there,  a  broken  bone 
or  a  pathetic  little  heap  of  greyish  dust  is  now  all  that 
remains ;  and  I  must  say,  that,  as  I  followed  my  guide  along 
passage  after  passage  on  which  our  lighted  candles  threw 
weird  and  ghostly  shadows,  or  went  with  him  into  the  ancient, 
spacious,  and  finely-decorated  tomb-chambers  with  which  S. 
Callixtus  abounds, — chambers  whose  walls  had  echoed  with 
the  voices  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  had  witnessed  how 
heroically  the  martyrs  could  die,  and  been  hallowed  by  the 
tears  of  sorrow,  the  devotions  of  saints,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  Baptismal,  Catechumenal,  Eucharistic,  and  Burial 
Offices, — I  could  not  help  feeling,  what  a  debt  we  owe  to 
those  who  devoutly  and  laboriously  excavated  the  Catacombs, 
reverently  buried  in  them  their  beloved  dead,  and  also 
adorned  the  tombs  with  inscriptions  expressing  a  faith  as 
simple  as  it  was  sublime,  or  with  frescoes  which,  even  in 
their  faded  yet  fragrant  decay,  preach  to  us  of  to-day  the 
same  hallowed  and  glorious  truths,  that  have  in  all  ages  been 
the  inspiration  and  sustenance  of  the  Christian's  life  and 
piety.  Contemplating  these,  I  realised  as  never  before,  that, 
though  separated  by  centuries,  the  best  Christians  of  to-day 
are  still  one  in  heart  and  one  in  hope  with  the  best  Christians 
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of  antiquity ;  and  that,  in  the  Catacombs  we  have  a  stupen- 
dous and  irrefragable  testimony,  not  only  to  the  truth  of  our 
most  Holy  Religion,  but  also  to  the  ardent  piety,  simple  faith, 
and  fervent  love  of  the  early  followers  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
so  many  of  whom  had  traversed  these  lonely,  silent,  and 
labyrinthine  corridors,  worshipped  in  these  hidden,  weird, 
and  dead-tenanted  chambers,  and  then, — when  their  own 
brief  days  of  Christian  service  and  suffering  for  Christ's  sake 
closed, — found  in  these  same  rocky  recesses  a  last  resting- 
place,  till  the  final  resurrection  of  all  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus.  As  an  eloquent  modern  writer  says, — "  You 
find  there  charity  and  fraternity  in  death ;  husband  and 
wife  often  lying  together,  with  their  offspring  at  their  feet ; 
the  great  mass  of  the  unknown  submerging  the  personage, 
the  bishop,  or  the  martyr ;  the  most  touching  equality — that 
springing  from  modesty — prevailing  amidst  all  that  dust, 
with  compartments  ever  similar  and  slabs  destitute  of 
ornament,  so  that  rows  and  rows  of  the  sleepers  mingle 
without  distinctive  sign.  The  inscriptions  seldom  venture 
on  a  word  of  praise,  and  then  how  prudent,  how  delicate  it 
is  ;  the  men  were  very  worthy,  very  pious ;  the  women  very 
gentle,  very  beautiful,  very  chaste,  A  perfume  of  infancy 
arises,  unlimited  human  affection  spreads,  this  is  death  as 
understood  by  the  primitive  Christians — death  which  hid 
itself  to  await  the  Resurrection,  and  dreamt  no  more  (as 
the  Pagans  never  ceased  doing)  of  the  empire  of  the  world." 
Retracing  my  steps  to  the  upper  air,  I  bought  some 
quaint  and  interesting  copies  of  frescoes  I  had  seen  below, 
and  chatted  in  French  for  a  time  very  pleasantly  with  the 
Trappist  Brothers.  Then,  I  bade  my  courteous  guide  a 
respectful  farewell,  and  turned  my  back  on  an  experience  I 
number  among  the  most  profitable  and  gratifying  of  my  fast- 
lengthening  lifetime. 

THE    TOMBS    ON    THE    APPIAN    WAY. 

On  quitting  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Callixtus,  I  drove  out 
the  Appian  Way — that  Queen  of  ancient  high-roads, — 
between  long  lines  of  grand  yet  ghostly  tombs  that,  like  a 
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mighty  portico  or  a  triumphant  prolongation  of  the  Palaces 
of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill  (p.  174),  adorn  the  southern 
approach  to  Rome  once  traversed  by  S.  Paul.  As  I  drove 
along,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  how  deeply  these  tombs, 
when  perfect,  must  have  impressed  visitors  to  the  Eternal 
City  in  the  heyday  of  its  splendour  and  renown ;  and,  how 
strongly  foreigners  from  afar  must  have  realised  was  the 
greatness,  and  the  passion  for  domination,  of  a  people  whose 
last  resting-places  rivalled  in  grandeur  even  their  dwellings 
when  alive.  Even  to-day — with  their  broken  statues,  defaced 
adornments,  and  battered  inscriptions,  still  proudly  pro- 
claiming, as  erectly  as  if  alive,  the  rank  and  titles  of  the 
almost-deified  dead, — the  Pagan  monuments  that  line  the 
Appian  Way  stir  the  soul ;  and  awaken,  within  one,  strong 
temptations  to  contrast  the  silent,  simply-inscribed,  and 
hidden  sepulchres  of  the  Early  Christians  with  these  most 
sumptuous,  attention-compelling,  and  flaringly-adorned 
mausolea  which  the  proud,  mighty,  and  wealthy  Pagans 
erected  to  proclaim  after  death  the  quondam  majesty  of  the 
tenants  within :  and  I  do  confess,  that  I  felt  deeply  the 
superior  pathos  and  impressiveness  of  the  Christian  sepulchres, 
as  compared  with  even  the  most  ornate,  belettered,  and 
stately  of  the  Pagan.  To  me,  the  latter  seemed  but  a  vain 
mockery  and  hollow  deifying  of  all-levelling  and  all-destroying 
death  ;  while  the  former,  accepting  death  as  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  sin  and  of  having  lived  at  all,  testified  in  their 
simplicity  of  artistic  adornment  and  sublimity  of  pious 
inscriptions  to  a  faith,  that  had  through  death  escaped  from 
death  and  life  eternal  gained. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
description  of  even  the  principal  tombs  on  the  Appian  Way, 
with  their  grand  bas-reliefs  of  family-groups,  "laudatory 
epitaphs  celebrating  the  dead,  and  seats  contrived  in  niches 
in  order  that  wayfarers  may  rest,  and  bless  the  hospitality 
of  the  dead."  I  saw,  of  course,  the  reputed  tombs  of  the 
HORATII  AND  CURIATII  (p.  137),  and  of  SENECA;  the  most 
enormous  of  all  the  tombs,  that  known  as  CASALE  ROTONDO, 
commanding  superb  views  of  the  Campagna,  and  "  which  is 
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so  large  that  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  a  farm-house 
and  an  olive-garden  on  its  substructures,  which  formerly 
upheld  a  double  rotunda,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters, 
large  candelabra,  and  scenic  masks, — believed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  Messala  Corvinus,  the  historian, 
orator,  poet,  and  friend  of  Augustus  and  Horace,  or  of  his 
son  Aurelius  Messalina  Cotta,"  the  Consul  whom  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus,  defeated  in  Asia  along  with  Lucullus  (B.C. 
74) ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  grand  and  conspicuous 
circular  tomb  of  CECILIA  METELLA,  erected,  as  a  marble 
tablet  fronting  the  road  proclaims,  to  the  daughter  of 
Metellus  Creticus  (B.C.  106),  wife  of  the  younger  Crassus,  son 
of  the  Triumvir,  who 
was  Consul  twice 
along  with  Pompey. 
and  Triumvir  along 
with  him  and  Julius 
Caesar  (B.C.  70-55). 
This  Tomb,  65  feet 
in  diameter,  rests  on 
a  "  square  pedestal 
covered  with  traver- 
tine, and  the  frieze 
which  runs  round  the  building  is  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  skulls  of  oxen,  from  which  last  it  is  sometimes 
called  Capo  di  Bove  (i.e.,  The  Ox's  Head).  In  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury it  was  made  a  battlemented  fort,  which  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
destroyed.  I  visited  also  the  fine  old  BASILICA  OF  S.  SEBAS- 
TIAN (p.  251),  the  CIRCUS  OF  MAXENTIUS  (p.  166),  and  the 
CASALE  DI  S.  MARIA  NUOVA,  along  with  ROMA  VECCHIA. 

THE    TOMBS    OF    THE    SCIPIOS. 

The  most  romantic  and  historic  tomb  I  visited  was  that 
of  the  SCIPIOS,  a  branch  of  the  great  Cornelian  family  from 
which  the  famous  Dictator  Sulla  sprang,  and  which  gave 
Rome  so  many  illustrious  soldiers  and  statesmen.  It  lies  in 
the  Vigna  Sassi,  about  a  mile  from  Rome  out  the  Appian 
Way,  and  was  discovered  partly  in  1614  and  partly  in  1780. 
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The  City  of  Rome  purchased  it  in  1880.  Curious  to  say,  the 
tomb  is  now  tenantless,  the  sarcophagus  seen  in  it  being 
only  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  Vatican  Museum,  and  which 
belonged  to  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  in  B.C.  298, 
and  the  first  interred  there.  An  epitaph  in  Saturnine  Verse 
records  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  this  great  man. 
Professor  Lanciani  says,  that,  in  1614,  "  two  sarcophagi  were 
found  :  one,  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Quaestor  B.C.  167,  was 
left  undisturbed  ;  another,  of  L.  Cornelius,  son  of  Barbatus, 
Consul  in  259,  was  broken  and  its  inscription  sold  to  a  stone- 
cutter near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  in  whose  shop  Grimaldi  saw  it 
on  25th  Sept.,  1614.  Agostini  bought  it  for  20  scndi  (about 
£4),  and  gave  or  sold  it  to  the  Barberinis,  who  set  it  into 
the  wall  of  the  spiral  staircase  of  their  palace,  near  the  door 
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aspect  of  the  cryptsaltered ;  the  movable  objects  dispersed ;  the 
fac-similes  of  the  original  epitaphs  affixed  to  the  wrong  places; 
the  signet-ring  of  one  of  the  heroes,  with  the  image  of  the  Vic- 
tory, given  away  to  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Dutens,  who  in  his  turn 
gave  or  sold  it  to  Lord  Beverley.  And  lastly,  the  very  bones 
of  the  illustrious  men,  which  had  been  respected  even  by  the 
so-called  barbarians,  would  have  been  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds  but  for  the  pious  interference  of  Angelo  Quirini,  a 
Senator  of  Venice,  who  rescued  the  relics  of  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus,  and  placed  them  in  a  marble  urn  in 
the  Villa  dell'  Alticchiero,  near  Padua.  A  remarkable  fate 
indeed,  if  we  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Livy  (.V.Y.VJ '//;'.  jj), 
'  Scipio  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Liternum,  without 
missing  in  the  least  degree  the  attractions  of  city  life  ;  and, 
if  we  are  to  believe  tradition,  he  left  instructions  at  the  point 
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of  death  (B.C.  184)  to  be  buried  in  his  farm,  and  a  monu- 
ment to  be  there  erected  to  him,  so  that  his  funeral  should 
not  take  place  in  an  ungrateful  country.' "  His  age  at 
death  was  48. 

"  The  Scipios'  tombs  contain  no  ashes  new ; 

The  very  sepulchres  He  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers" 

Judging  by  the  sarcophagi -places,  the  Cornelian  family 
were  buried  not  cremated ;  the  first  exception  being  the 
great  Sulla,  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt,  lest  others 
should  do  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  the  hapless  Marius,  his 
rival,  whose  ashes  he  exhumed  and  flung  into  the  Anio. 
Sulla  was  not  laid  in  this  tomb,  but  in  a  great  mausoleum 
on  the  Campus  Martius  described  by  Plutarch.  Nor  yet 
were  any  of  the  chief  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Cornelii — the  Africani,  Asiatici,  and  Hispalli.  "  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  the  Conqueror  of  Carthage, 
B.C.  183  ;  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  his  brother ;  and 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  Consul  in  171,  found  no 
rest  in  this  tomb.  A  laurel-crowned  portrait-head  in  peperino, 
found  in  the  tomb  in  1780  and  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  Q.  Ennius,  the  father  of  Roman 
Poetry,  and  a  warm  friend  of  the  elder  and  younger  Africanus 
(B.C.  289-219)." 

This  famous  tomb  consists  of  a  long  corridor,  from 
which  arched  passages  diverge,  but  its  tenantless  condition 
makes  it  only  a  melancholy  memorial  of  departed  greatness. 
A  visit  to  it  awakens,  however,  stirring  thoughts  of  the 
mighty  Scipios,  who  crossed  swords  with  Hannibal  and 
Hasdrubal,  and  fought  at  the  Ticinus  (B.C.  2i8),Zama  (202), 
Magnesia  (190),  Pydna  (168),  and  Carthage  (146),  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  spread  the  victorious  Eagles  of  the  Roman 
legions  over  Spain,  Syria,  Pontus,  and  Carthage.  One  recalls, 
also,  that  it  was  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major,  that  was  the  mother  of  the  famous  but  ill-fated 
Gracchi,  the  great  reforming  Roman  tribunes  and  friends  of 
the  poor.  Scipio  Africanus  Major  ranks  as  the  greatest 
Roman  general  prior  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  as  second  only  to 
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Alexander  the  Great  in  the  extent,  rapidity,  and  magnificence 
of  his  military  conquests. 

A  VISIT   TO   THE    COLUMBARIA. 

More  interesting  to  me  than  the  Scipios'  empty  tomb 
were  the  adjoining  COLUMBARIA  OF  THE  FREEDMEN  OF 
OCTAVIA  wife  of  Nero  Drusus  (B.C.  38-A.D.  9),  a  Roman  Senator 
arid  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius;  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  COLUMBARIA  OF  C.ESAR'S  HOUSEHOLD.  It 
is  reached  by  a  steep  stair  down,  and  is  most  interesting  and 
impressive.  I  saw  there  the  urns  and  loculi  of  the  dead  (with 
occasional  heaps  of  ashes  in  the  scooped-out  recesses),  some 
of  which  are  yet  adorned  with  busts  and  bear  inscriptions. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  in  the  Vatican,  and  were  painted  on 
plaster  or  carved  on  marble  tablets,  placed  above  the  niches 
in  which  generally  two  ollcc  or  cinerary  urns  rest.  An  apse 
on  the  right  bears  painted  vine-wreaths  and  Victorias.  One 
of  the  urns  has  beautiful  shells  and  mosaics. 

Three  Columbaria  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Vigna 
Codini, — (i),  opened  in  1840,  consisting  of  an  apartment  18 
feet  high,  21  broad,  and  15  long,  reached  by  a  stair  of  20 
steps  down,  and  with  450  niches  in  9  rows,  297  inscriptions 
of  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  (A.D.  14-54),  and  with 
vaulting  borne  by  a  massive  central  pier.  (2),  built  A.D.  10,  and 
opened  in  1847,  is  a  plain  square  room,  with  9  rows  of  niches 
in  each  wall  (or  295  in  all)  and  400  funeral  tablets.  Four 
inscriptions  (one  on  the  floor  in  mosaics)  tell  that  the  place 
was  finished,  and  the  urns  divided  among  the  company  of 
shareholders  who  built  it  (A.D.  10),  Sergius  Lentulus  Malug- 
inensis  and  Q.  Junius  Blaesus,  Consuls.  Two  shareholders 
gave  the  pavement.  The  urns  seen  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
SERVANTS  AND  FREEDMEN  OF  MARCELLA  the  Elder,  niece  of 
Augustus,  who  married  Julius  Antonius  after  her  divorce 
from  M.  Agrippa  (B.C.  21),  and  of  Marcella  the  Younger,  who 
was  twice  married.  Near  the  Columbarium  were  the  nstrina, 
or  spaces  set  apart  for  incinerating  bodies.  (3),  opened  in 
1852,  is  a  horse-shoe-shaped  corridor,  the  three  vaulted  wings 
of  which  follow  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  end  in  a 
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crypt.  The  walls  contain  rectangular  niches  of  various  sizes, 
some  formerly  adorned  with  rare  marbles  and  stucco.  Its 
occupants  are  freedmen  of  a  good  class,  from  Augustus  to 
Claudius  (B.C.  39-A.D.  54).  Some  of  the  Columbaria  contain 
the  ashes  of  pet  dogs,  buried  beside  their  owners,  one  of 
whom  (a  lady)  lovingly  describes  her  dog  as  her  delirium 
(i.e.,  her  darling).  I  may  add,  that  the  COLUMBARIA  OF 
POMPONIUS  HYLAS  AND  VITALINE,  found  in  1831  with  22 
inscriptions  and  117  near  them,  are  the  most  graceful  and 
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best-preserved  in  Rome ;  that  1559  old  tombstones  have 
been  found  near  the  Viae  Latina  and  Appia ;  and  that  the 
largest,  noblest,  and  grandest  of  Rome's  ancient  cemeteries 
was  the  one  in  which  HADRIAN'S  MAUSOLEUM  (now  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo)  stood,  and  which  also  contained  the 
great  Pyramid,  called  the  TOMB  OF  ROMULUS,  destroyed  in 
1499.  From  the  graves  of  the  dead,  I  now  pass  to  the  busy 
world  of  to-day,  to  conclude  my  sketch  of  Rome  with  a  short 
account  of  how  the  Romans  live  nowadays. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 
LIFE  IN  ROME 

The  Effect  of  Church  and  State  Antagonism  upon  Roman  Society 
— Art,  Literature,  and  Music  in  Rome — The  Corso — The 
Pincian  Gardens — Pontifical  High  Mass  at  S.  Peters — 
At  the  War  Office  and  Military  Hospital — With  Dean 
Farrar  and  Professor  Lanciani — Concluding  Impressions 
of  Roman  Life. 

IFE  in  Rome  does  not  show  the  variety  and 
colouring  of  a  city  like  Cairo ;  but,  for  all 
that,  there  is  much  about  the  Roman  people 
to  interest  and  impress  the  most  casual 
visitor.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  record  here 
some  more  of  my  impressions  and  experiences 
during  the  happy  and  eventful  weeks  that  I  spent  in  the 
Eternal  City,—  impressions  which,  while  by  no  means  fully 
exhaustive  of  the  subject,  may  give  my  readers  a  better  idea 
of  how  the  Romans  live,  and  of  what  they  are  like  to-day. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  this  seems  a  fitting 
place  for  remarking  that  in  Rome,  as  nowhere  more  so  in 
Italy,  the  strained  relations  between  Church  and  State,  Pope 
and  King,  Vatican  and  Quirinal,  are  most  acutely  felt  as  well 
as  visible ;  and  that  too,  to  an  extent  seriously  affecting  the 
free  natural  flow  of  the  current  of  life,  in  all  sections  of 
Society.  Just  as  truly  as  the  Palaces  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
King  confront  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber, 
so  do  the  Vatican  Party  and  the  Quirinal  Party  regard  each 
other  with  a  jealous  and  armed  hatred,  which  the  least 
favourable  opportunity  would  quickly  change  from  dogged 
defiance  into  internecine  anarchy ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is, 
that  some  serious  explosion  has  not  already  marked,  with  a 
tragic  trail  of  blood  and  ruin,  the  soil  upon  which  meet  face 
to  face  two  such  mighty  and  august  antagonists.  It  is 
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probable,  however,  that  a  state  of  armed  truce  is  imposed 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome,  partly  by  her  rulers  realising  that 
there  are  forces  within  the  Church  herself  upon  which  a 
strong  and  steady  hand  needs  to  be  kept,  and  partly  by  the 
Papacy  being  perfectly  well  aware  that  any  active  attempt  to 
impede  or  undermine  the  rule  of  the  King  would  be  followed 
by  reprisals,  such  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Papacy  or  to  its  toleration  any  longer  upon  the  soil  of 
Italy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
headed  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  rest  satisfied  at 
present  with  the  position  of  comparative  impotence,  to  inter- 
meddle seriously  in  the  actual  government  of  Italy,  to  which 
the  Roman  hierarchy  has  been  reduced ;  and  they  are  at  the 
same  time  assuredly  afraid  to  add  any  other  sources  of 
danger  to  the  State,  than  such  as  already  exist  in  far  too 
perilous  abundance, — the  result  of  widespread  commercial 
depression,  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  at  colonial 
expansion,  deep-seated  poverty  among  peasants  as  well  as 
patricians  (owing  to  exorbitant  usury,  deterioration  of  land 
values,  and  overbuilding  by  reckless  and  speculative  company- 
promoters),  and,  above  all,  of  the  enormous  financial  expend- 
iture on  naval  and  military  armaments  that  must,  if 
unchecked,  land  Italy  sooner  or  later  in  national  bankruptcy. 
The  consequence  of  this  condition  of  things  is,  that  poverty 
perpetually  menaces  all  classes  of  Society,  that  acute 
discontent  exists  from  end  to  end  of  Italy,  and  that  Church 
and  State  alike  have  their  enemies,  oftener  hidden  than 
open  ones,  and  far  more  willing  than  able  to  strike  at  and 
embarass  either  one  or  the  other;  and  so,  both  Pope  and 
King  rest  satisfied  with  patiently  enduring  the  present  serious 
evils  each  is  afflicted  by,  rather  than  with  recklessly  seeking 
by  any  heroic  enterprise  on  either  side  to  precipitate  a 
situation,  which  might  prove  disastrous  to  them  both.  In  a 
word,  Roman  Society,  whether  clerical  or  political,  aristocratic 
or  democratic,  urban  or  rural,  is  at  present  absolutely 
stagnant,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation ; 
while,  the  wonder  is  that,  despite  its  difficulties  and  hindrances, 
the  youthful  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  managed  to  exist  at  all 
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alongside  a  rival  and  older  power, — inheriting  the  proudest 
traditions  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  Caesars,  and  possessing 
a  historical  prestige  and  an  armoury  of  tried  spiritual 
weapons,  before  which  even  the  mightiest  Empires  of  the 
world  have  again  and  again  had  to  succumb. 

ROMAN   ART,    LITERATURE,   AND   MUSIC. 

Compared  with  the  famous  and  splendid  capitalsof  Ancient 
Egypt,  Rome  is  only  a  modern  city ;  but  a  city  eclipsing  the 
Egyptian  ones,  in  this  respect,  that,  while  Art  and  Literature 
still  live  in  Rome,  the  Art  and  Literature  of  Egypt  lie  chiefly 
buried  in  long-hidden  tombs.  This  feature  of  Rome  deeply 
impresses  itself  upon  visitors  ;  for,  apart  from  its  historic  and 
celebrated  ruins,  its  hallowed  and  pathetic  catacombs,  and 
its  numerous  and  splendid  churches,  no  feature  of  Rome  is 
so  outstanding  to-day,  as  its  almost  unrivalled  greatness  in 
the  realms  of  Art  and  Literature,  Perhaps,  the  fact  that  on 
the  way  from  the  Railway  Station  to  my  hotel  on  arriving  in 
Rome,  I  got  some  passing  and  charming  glimpses  of  the  Art 
saloons  and  book-shops,  before  I  had  time  to  see  almost 
anything  else,  and  that  by  birth  I  am  the  son  of  a  bookseller, 
may  slightly  prejudice  me  in  favour  of  giving  marked 
prominence  to  this  outstanding  feature  of  Rome ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  closer  acquaintance  with  the  city  served  only 
to  intensify  my  first  impressions  in  this  regard.  Not  only 
does  one  come  across  in  the  principal  streets,  and  also  in  the 
by-streets,  shops  crowded  with  the  most  ancient  and  modern 
books,  often  exquisitely  bound  in  the  fine  white  vellum  for 
which  Rome  is  famous,  and  printed  in  a  typography  and 
style  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  and  achievements  of  the 
literary  art,  ancient  or  modern ;  but  also,  from  countless 
windows  and  in  countless  studios,  in  the  open-air,  and  in  the 
churches  and  museums,  abundant  evidences  are  furnished, 
that  neither  the  skill  of  a  Phidias,  nor  of  a  Praxiteles,  nor  of  an 
Apelles  has  perished  with  these  renowned  artists,  and  that 
the  modern  successors  of  Cimabue,  Giotto,  Ghiberti,  Da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Raphael,  Fra  Angelico,  &c., 
can  emulate,  without  perhaps  excelling,  these  marvellous  men 
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in  originality  and  majesty  of  conception,  in  wealth  and 
delicacy  of  colouring,  and  in  chasteness  and  beauty  of 
execution.  One  could  gaze  a  whole  lifetime  at  the  paintings 
and  statuary,  the  mosaics  and  jewelry,  the  vases  and  vellums, 
the  photographs  and  silks,  Rome  exhibits  so  lavishly  and 
picturesquely  before  the  eyes  of  delighted  visitors ;  and  one's 
only  regret  in  seeing  them  is,  that  none  but  ilit  wealthy  may 
hope  to  purchase  the  choicest  of  these  treasures.  Of  them- 
selves, these  exquisite  productions  of  the  sculptor's  chisel, 
the  artist's  brush,  the  spinner's  loom,  and  of  the  potter, 
silversmith,  and  worker  in  marbles  and  mosaics,  are  sufficient 
to  make  Rome  a  famous  rendezvous  of  students  and  buyers 
from  all  countries ;  and  happy  indeed  is  he,  who  can  acquire 
the  art  that  creates  them,  or  carry  home  with  him  some  rich 
trophy  of  what  Italian  Art,  ancient  or  modern,  has  created. 

Music  is  also  cultivated  in  Rome  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  success.  Not  only  can  one  hear  in  the  Churches  some 
of  the  grandest  music  sung  or  played  by  the  most  accom- 
plished vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  but  in  the  opera- 
houses  works  are  produced,  worthy  of  the  land  of  Palestrina, 
Cherubini,  Paganini,  Rossini,  Verdi  (born  1814  and  not  1802), 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Amati,  Stradivari,  &c., — works  that  are 
still  the  wonder,  as  well  as  the  despair,  of  all  other  countries 
and  cities. 

In  speaking  of  Roman  Art,  and  especially  of  the 
picturesque  Italian  figures  so  often  painted  by  artists,  one 
has  regretfully  to  say  that  the  originals  of  these  are  now  fast 
disappearing.  "  Dress  is  rapidly  becoming  the  same  all  over 
Europe.  Except  onfestas,  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  would 
attract  no  attention  in  Connemara.  Indeed,  one  is  constantly 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  a  crowd  of  Irish  and 
Italian  labourers.  One  may  walk  for  hours  in  Rome,  without 
seeing  a  single  specimen  of  the  picturesque  costume,  which 
figures  so  largely  on  the  walls  of  our  Royal  Academy.  In 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  indeed,  and  on  the  steps  of  Trinita  dei 
Monti  (beside  which  I  resided),  it  is  common  enough.  Here 
are  venerable  patriarchs,  clad  in  their  sheepskin  cloaks,  with 
long  white  beards  resting  on  their  aged  breasts,  and  looking 
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like  Belisarius  begging  for  an  obolus.  Bloodthirsty  brigands 
scowl  at  passers-by  with  a  ferocity  which  might  strike  terror 
into  the  boldest  heart.  Young  girls,  in  faultless  Roman 
costume,  dance  to  the  music  of  bagpipe  and  tambourine,  or 
seat  themselves  in  attitudes  of  careless  grace  around  the 
fountain  in  the  piazza.  But  their  faces  seem  familiar  to  you. 
Where  can  you  have  seen  them  before  ?  The  truth  flashes 
upon  you.  They  are  models,  who  have  been  painted  again 
and  again  by  English,  French,  and  American  artists,  and 
who  come  here  to  be  hired.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger 
contrast  than  that  between  the  Roman  peasant  of  poetry  and 
art,  and  the  actual  prosaic  fact.  At  Carnival  time,  indeed, 
or  at  the  great  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  large 
numbers  of  cuntadini  (peasants)  and  pifferari  (pipers),  in  their 
picturesque  costumes,  may  be  seen  in  Rome  and  in  the  other 
Italian  cities.  But  the  increase  of  travelling,  the  breaking 
down  of  old  barriers,  the  spread  of  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  are 
rapidly  sweeping  away  local  customs  and  national  costumes." 
— (Manning's  Italian  Pictures). 

THE  COKSO. 

What  the  "Muski"  is  to  Cairo,  "Regent  Street"  to 
London,  "  Princes  Street "  to  Edinburgh,  and  "  Union 
Street "  to  Aberdeen,  the  CORSO  is  to  Rome.  It  is  the 
principal  thoroughfare,  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  the  northern  gate  of  Rome,  right  south- 
wards to  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  the  Piazza  Venezia  (p.  155), 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  of  old  the  famous 
Capitol  (p.  199) ;  and  it  follows  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia.  The  Corso  is  a  fairly-broad,  handsome,  and 
well-paved  street,  lined  with  tall  houses,  prison-like  palaces, 
venerable  churches,  and  stately  shops,  that  at  once  proclaim 
its  importance  ;  and,  during  my  stay  in  Rome,  I  spent  many 
a  pleasant  hour  in  its  hospitable  cafes,  watching  the  passing 
panorama  of  street-scenes,  or  sauntering  along  it  by  day  and 
when  the  electric  lamps  (hung  over  the  centre  of  the  carriage- 
way) shed  on  it  at  night  their  soft,  clear  beams.  The  oftener 
I  traversed  it,  the  better  I  liked  it ;  for,  it  gives  one  a  picture 
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of  Roman  life  at  once  vivid  and  varied,  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive and  picturesque.     Look  at  the  picture,  as  I  draw  it 
from  memory !     Passing  you  on  the  pavement  a  most  mis- 
cellaneous throng  of  people  of  all  nations,  ages,  occupations, 
and  classes  of  society — most  prominent  of  all,  the  clergy  and 
the  military  ;  company  after  company  of  seminarists,  in  long 
black  cassocks   and   flat-brimmed  beaver  hats — walking  in 
couples  and  talking  with  tireless  vivacity  and  most  eloquent 
gesticulation ;  priests  in   grey   cassocks,  black,  brown,   and 
white  cassocks  ;  priests  bareheaded,  fair  or  dark,  old  or  young, 
feeble  or  nimble  ;  nuns  of  all  the  Orders  of  the  Church,  and 
sisters  of  mercy  with  large  white  poke-caps,  dangling  rosaries, 
and  pectoral  crosses  in  gold  and  silver  often  richly  gemmed  ; 
dashing  soldiers  and  brilliantly-attired  officers  of  the  Infantry, 
Artillery,  Cavalry,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Imperial  Guard, 
— the  long  horse-hair  plumes  of  the  last  reaching  from  the 
crown  of  their  shining  helmets  to  their  belted  waists  behind, 
and  all  of  them  wearing  with  a  proud  and  military  air  the 
uniform   and  accoutrements  of  their  respective  regiments, 
and  some  of  them  with  their  long  military  cloaks  thrown 
gracefully  over  their  left  shoulder ;  nursemaids  in  pretty  caps, 
with   great   coloured   streamers    of  broad    ribbon   reaching 
almost  to  their  heels,  and  in  charge  of  the  olive-cheeked 
children    whose    lustrous    eyes,    rounded    cheeks,    rosebud 
mouths,  and  raven-black  hair  recall  the  features  the  famous 
artists  of  Italy  so  often  loved  to  paint ;  gendarmes  (always  in 
pairs)  in  their  sombre  blue  cloaks,  quaint  hats  (like  cocked 
hats  set  on  the  wrong  way,  at  right  angles  to  their  faces), 
and  dangling  and  clanking  swords ;  workmen  in  work-a-day 
clothes  and  soft  hats,  and  with  their  coats  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  and  the  empty  sleeves  giving  their  owners  an  air 
of  villainous  recklessness  and  general  seediness ;  processions 
of  little  schoolboys  (in  pairs)  in  black  clothes,  black  drooping- 
peaked  Italian  caps,  and  long  black  cloth  sleeveless  capes, — 
not   to   speak   of  the  ever-passing  and  changing  droves  of 
ordinary   citizens   and   visitors,   whose   nationality   can   be 
at    once    deciphered    from    their   conversation,  costume,  or 
complexion.     Nor  are  the  scenes  enacted  on   the  crowded 
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carriageway  a  whit  less  picturesque,  nor  any  less  varied. 
What  crowds  of  high-wheeled,  high-backed,  and  lumbering 
landaus  and  other  carriages  drawn  by  huge,  dark,  long-maned 
and  long-tailed,  full-blooded  horses  glide  solemnly  or  swiftly 
past,  often  containing  in  them  aristocratic-looking  men  and 
majestic-looking  ladies  whose  air,  features,  figures,  and 
general  bearing  reveal  clearly  that  the  proud  and  noble 
patricians  of  the  Augustan  age  are  not  yet  all  dead,  and  that 
Rome  could  still  furnish  fit  models  for  an  Apollo,  a  Mars, 
a  Hercules,  and  a  Mercury,  as  well  as  for  a  Venus,  a  Juno,  a 
Virginia,  and  a  Lucretia  !  Then,  how  smart  are  the  victorias 
driven  often  by  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  or  by  the  many 
denii-mondaines  that  find  Rome  (after  Paris)  the  most  favour- 


able of  hunting 
picturesque  are 
try-carts  drawn 
or  donkeys,  and 
in  vari-coloured 
hats,  and  with 
one  of  the  long, 
sigarus  Toscanos 
so  fond  of, — 
ful  dog,  perched 
stands  barking 


grounds  ;  or  how 
the  hooded  coun- 
by  horses,  mules, 
driven  by  men 
attire,  slouching 
pipe  in  mouth  or 
rank,  bitter 
the  Romans  arc- 
while  some  faith- 
aloft  on  the  load, 
loud-voiced  and 


full-mouthed  UMBER  TO  i.,  KING  OK  ITALY,  defiance  at  every- 
body and  everything  in  general !  So  too,  what  an  electric 
thrill  stirs  everyone  in  the  street,  when  from  mouth  to 
mouth  the  word  rapidly  passes,  "//  Re!"  "La  Retina!" 
(i.e.,  The  King!  The  Queen!);  and  then,  you  see  the 
former,  with  his  well-known  but  stern  features  and  fierce 
grey  moustache,  pass  you  in  his  carriage  at  a  brisk  trot,  with 
only  a  single  aid-de-camp  in  plain  clothes  at  his  side, — or  the 
latter,  in  her  red-liveried,  finely-horsed  carriage,  rolls  past 
with  her  ladies-of-honour,  and  returning  with  her  sweetest 
and  most  graceful  smile  the  loyal  and  hearty  salutations  of 
the  admiring  people  !  All  this  (punctuated  by  the  frequent 
sight  of  Roman  dandies  and  aristocrats  offering  animated 
recognitions  to,  or  else  flinging  expressive  salutations  at, 
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acquaintances  in  the  carriages,  on  the  footway,  or  at  the 
windows)  seen  under  the  soft  blue  Italian  sky,  and  in  the 
brilliant  glare  of  the  hot  Italian  sun,  impresses  itself  upon 
the  memory  with  a  delightful  distinctness  time  and  distance 
cannot  obliterate ;  and  with  me,  to-day,  the  memory  of  it  all 
abides  an  everlasting  possession,  not  to  be  lightly  surrendered 
nor  yet  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

A  part  of  the  Corso,  which  particularly  interested  me 
was  towards  its  southern  end,  in  front  of  the  Bocconi  Palace, 
where  were  generally  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  large  troops 
of  dogs  of  all  breeds.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  truly 
exquisite  hounds — Italian,  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
Pomeranian,  as  well  as  pet  dogs  of  most  minute  proportions 
and  fantastic  cut.  Some  of  the  latter  were  hardly  larger 
than  kittens,  and  beside  their  tall  brothers  and  sisters  looked 
ridiculously  little.  In  an  afternoon,  these  sporting  dogs 
were  always  the  centre  of  an  interested  group  of  dog-fanciers 
and  idlers ;  and  they  seemed  to  change  hands,  only  after  a 
lengthy  and  very  animated  course  of  bargaining. 

I  think,  the  most  stirring  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  saw  in 
the  Corso,  or  in  any  other  street,  was  when  all  ears  caught 
the  strains  of  the  martial  music  of  an  approaching  regiment, 
and  all  eyes  quickly  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  it  was 
coming.  Though  the  Italian  soldiers  are  conscripts,  United 
Italy  (like  all  other  Continental  nations)  demanding  the 
compulsory  military  service  of  her  sons,  the  troops  are  never- 
theless evidently  quite  as  popular  with  Italians  as  with  us, 
whose  soldiers  flock  to  the  colours  of  their  own  free-will  and 
patriotism  ;  and  the  people  as  a  whole  seem  to  take  an 
intense  pride,  especially,  in  their  crack  regiments.  Of  these, 
the  finest  and  most  popular  are  the  "  Bersaglieri  "  (or  sharp- 
shooters), recruited  chiefly  in  the  Italian  Highlands,  and 
corresponding  therefore  to  our  own  Scottish  Highland 
Regiments ;  and  I  must  say,  that  no  Italian  troops  I  saw 
anywhere  impressed  me  more  favourably  with  their  fitness, 
smartness,  physique,  and  general  military  bearing,  than  the 
Bersaglieri  (p.  170)  in  their  dark-blue  uniform,  and  wearing 
on  their  heads  a  jauntily-set-to-one-side  Alpine  hat,  from 
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which  waved  over  the  right  shoulder  a  thick  plume  of  shining 
greenish-black  cock  feathers.  Headed  by  their  pioneers  and 
pipe-bands,  (wholly  innocent  of  drums  of  every  kind,  but 
redolent  with  the  strains  of  the  Alpine  horn),  and  swinging 
along  at  a  brisk  trot — the  characteristic  step  of  only  this 
Corps  of  the  Italian  Army — these  splendid  fellows  present  a 
magnificent  appearance  of  military  dash,  and  one  might 
almost  say  of  eagerness  for  actual  fighting  (their  ability  for 
which  they  have  so  often  proved,  when  called  upon  to  fight 
for  King  and  Country).  The  very  flower  of  the  Italian  Army, 
these  Bersaglieri,  along  with  the  Royal  Cuirassiers  and 
Carabineers, are  to  Rome  what  the  various  Guards'  Battalions 
are  to  London ;  and,  without  doubt,  they  are  almost  as  fine 
a  body  of  men,  as  one  could  desire  or  expect  to  see  anywhere. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  always 
march  plays  sad  havoc  with  such  of  them  as  are  at  all 
unsound  of  lungs,  or  subject  to  any  heart  complaint ;  and 
that  the  mortality  in  the  Bersaglieri  is  higher  than  in  any 
other  Corps  of  the  immense  army  Italy  has — 1,600,000  men. 
[The  Standing  Army  of  Great  Britain  for  1898  was  only 
643,512,  including  Militia  and  Volunteers]. 

THE    PINCIAN   GARDENS. 

The  PINCIO  is  the  "  Hyde  Park  "  and  "  Rotten  Row  "  of 
Rome.  These  beautiful  Gardens,  which  lie  north  of  the  city 
on  a  slope  overhanging  the  grand  Piazza  del  Popolo  (p.  153), 
adjoin  the  lovely  Gardens  of  the  Villas  Borghese  and  Medici 
(now  the  French  Academy  of  Art),  and  really  occupy  the  site 
of  the  old  Roman  "  Hill  of  Gardens,"  where  were  the  Gardens 
of  Sallust  in  which  Vespasian  lived, — the  Gardens  of 
Lucullus  (B.C.  110-57),  m  which  Messalina,  the  dissolute 
wife  of  theEmperor  Claudius,  celebrated  her  infamous  orgies, 
— and  the  Gardens  of  the  Acilian  family,  some  of  whom  the 
"noblest  among  the  noble"  early  embraced  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  were  buried  (A.D.  152)  in  the  Catacomb  of  S. 
Priscilla ;  while,  under  No.  57  Via  Sistina  (the  house  of  my 
residence  in  Rome)  are  traces  of  mosaic  pavements  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Banqueting-Hall  of  Lucullus  (his  Hall 
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of  Apollo),  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  entertained  by 
him  to  dinner.  The  Pincian  Gardens  are  most  easily 
approached  from  the  Via  Sistina,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  noble  city  and  of  the  commanding  situation 
they  adorn,  as  well  as  of  the  crowds  of  cosmopolitan  pleasure- 
seekers  who  frequent  them  daily,  especially  towards  afternoon. 
The  carriageway,  excellently  kept,  is  bounded  on  either  side 
by  verdant  lawns  ornamented  with  marble  balustrades ;  and, 
here  and  there,  from  amidst  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
acacia  and  ilex  trees,  or  from  among  the  carefully-tended, 
rare,  and  varied  shrubs  that  in  summer  and  winter  show 
glorious  glimpses  of  every  shade  of  verdure,  there  peep  out 
exquisite  busts  and  statues  of  the  greatest  men  of  Italy, 
ancient  and  modern.  A  grand  Egyptian  Obelisk,  formerly 
set  up  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  honour  of  Antinous  (p. 
167),  crowns  the  highest  point  of  the  Gardens,  from  which  a 
glorious  view  is  got  of  all  Rome,  especially  towards  S.  Peter's 
and  the  Janiculum  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  of 
the  russety-coloured  Campagna  and  the  purple  Alban  Hills 
that  encircle  the  city  on  the  south  side.  In  the  centre  of  an 
artificial  lake  stands  a  beautiful  white  marble  fountain, 
representing  Pharaoh's  daughter  drawing  the  infant  Moses 
out  of  the  Nile.  The  Gardens  contain  cafes,  a  band-stand 
(from  which  music  is  discoursed  daily  by  a  military  band),  and 
a  fine  terrace  hanging  out  150  feet  above  the  Piazza  below. 
This  terrace,  much  frequented  by  people,  commands  one  of 
the  finest  views  of  Rome ;  and  towards  sunset  promenaders 
crowd  to  it,  to  see  the  sun  go  down  in  a  sublime,  glowing, 
and  gorgeous  halo  of  fiery  glory  behind  S.  Peter's,  set  in  the 
greenery  of  Monte  Mario,  and  dominating  with  its  great  sky- 
piercing  and  colossal  dome  the  Vatican  and  Rome  as  a  whole. 
I  visited  these  Gardens  daily  and  at  all  hours,  to  see 
Roman  Society  and  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  beauties  they 
contain  and  command.  There  I  saw  the  very  elite  of 
Rome  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,— just  as  one 
may  see  the  elite  of  the  whole  world  in  the  famous  Gezireh 
Park  of  Cairo,  or  that  of  London  in  the  still  more  famous 
Hyde  Park  (sights  well  worth  seeing) ;  and  I  never  tired  of 
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the  passing  throng  of  people,  priests,  and  military  officers 
(who  never  appear  in  public,  save  in  their  regimentals).  The 
centre  of  attraction  always,  however,  was  the  King  or  the 
Queen,  both  of  whom  make  it  an  almost  daily  duty  to  appear 
in  the  Pincio ;  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see,  on  what 
good  terms  both  Sovereigns  seem  to  be  with  their  Italian 
snbjects.  The  King,  who  often  appeared  at  a  different 
moment  from  the  Queen,  was  always  most  attentive  to  the 
hearty  yet  respectful  honours  the  people  paid  him ;  while 
the  Queen,  with  her  red-liveried  coachmen  and  footmen, 
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never  failed  to  return  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  the 
most  gracious  of  manners,  the  particularly-cordial  salutations 
with  which  she  was  always  greeted.  The  departure  of  Their 
Majesties  was  the  regular  signal  for  the  general  dispersion 
of  the  promenaders. 

PONTIFICAL   HIGH    MASS   AT    F.   PETER'S. 

Most  visitors  to  Rome  cherish  the  ambition  of  seeing 
the  Pope.  I  can  testify  that  such  was  my  desire ;  and  so, 
when  I  learned  that  the  Tope  would  celebrate  High  Mass, 
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on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  jubilee  as  a  priest  (the  anni- 
versary also  of  my  own  ordination  to  the  Holy  Ministry),  I 
forthwith  resolved  to  obtain  admission,  if  possible,  to  witness 
that  august  and  imposing  ceremonial.  My  next  step  was  to 
apply  to  the  courteous  head  of  the  Scots  College  for  tickets. 
These  I  duly  received,  and,  on  the  Sunday  of  the  ceremony, 
I  drove  off  to  S.  Peter's  at  7  a.m.,  along  with  two  charming 
American  ladies  (mother  and  daughter),  whom  I  had  before 
promised  to  escort  thither. 

I  have  a  most  vivid  remembrance  of  the  events  of  that 
sunny  and  beautiful  morning, — the  crowded  streets,  the 
throngs  of  carriages,  the  terrific  crush  at  the'  Cathedral 
doors,  the  mad  rush  for  a  good  place  once  we  were  fairly 
inside, — not  to  mention  the  extraordinary  excitement  visible 
on  every  face  in  the  vast  building.  We  secured  a  place  well 
up  the  nave, — only  not  all  we  could  desire  ;  but,  thanks  to  our 
courier,  a  better  coign  of  vantage  was  soon  got  for  us. 
Extricating  us  by  main  force  from  the  densely-packed  and 
excited  crowd,  the  courier  piloted  us  round  (past  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  in  their  quaint  mediaeval  costume  with  Elizabethan 
ruffs)  to  the  south  aisle,  where  for  two  francs  he  received 
from  one  of  the  Papal  Guards  tickets  for  the  tribune,  where 
we  would  see  the  ceremony  better  as  well  as  suffer  less  from 
the  heat  and  crowding.  Then,  with  no  small  joy,  I  marched 
boldly  up  to  the  barriers,  at  which  stood  two  tall,  handsome, 

and  magnificently-uniformed  Guards  ;  but,  alas  ! just  as 

I  prepared  to  pass  inside,  a  warning  and  arresting  hand  was 
laid  upon  my  shoulder.  What  did  it  mean  ?  What  could 
it  mean  ?  For  a  moment,  I  paused  bewildered.  Could  I 
be  mistaken  for  someone  else, — for  some  revolutionary 
Nihilist,  or  for  some  iconoclastic  Anti-Papalist  ?  Then,  all 
at  once,  it  flashed  upon  me,  that  my  costume  must  be  at 
fault,  and  such  as  prevented  me  from  being  admitted  to  so 
important  and  prominent  a  place.  So  it  was  :  full  dress  is 
requisite;  but,  there  was  I,  about  to  mingle  with  privileged 
dignitaries  and  the  very  elite  of  Roman  Society,  clerical  and 
lay,  with  the  collar  of  my  overcoat  buttoned  closely  about 
my  neck,  to  protect  it  from  the  chilly  air  on  the  way  to 
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S.  Peter's.  As  I  turned  down  my  coat-collar,  revealing  that 
beneath  it  was  a  clerical  collar  spotlessly  clean,  and  the 
well-known  costume  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Noble 
Guardsman  smiled  amusedly,  and,  with  a  dignified  and 
cordial  wave  of  his  hand,  motioned  me  to  advance  to  a 
capital  seat,  in  full  view  of  the  High  Altar  then  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  a  row  of  lighted  candles,  and  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  all  the  sumptuous  and  sensuous  splendours,  with 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  on  all  solemn  occasions  invests  her 
religious  services  and  ceremonies. 

The  long  wait  that  intervened,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Pope,  gave  me  ample  time  in  which  to  survey  the  novel 
scene  before  me.  From  end  to  end,  the  great  Cathedral 
appeared  filled  with  an  animated  and  varied  throng  of  people 
of  all  classes — monks,  nuns,  priests,  civil,  military,  and  naval 
officers,  and  ladies  wearing  nun-like  veils  of  black  lace  and 
carrying  fans  and  opera-glasses ;  the  balconies  and  great 
galleries  (erected  at  the  spring  of  the  arches  into  the 
transepts  and  tribune,  and  decorated  with  scarlet  and  gold 
cloth  hangings)  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  Roman 
patricians,  senators,  nobility,  and  ambassadorial  parties ; 
and,  on  every  face,  one  could  read  an  intensity  of  excitement, 
betokening  the  approach  of  some  great  event.  Then,  slowly 
up  the  majestic  nave  came  a  long  procession  of  white- 
cassocked  choristers  from  the  Sistine  Chapel,  who  took  their 
places  in  an  extemporised  gallery  to  the  right  of  the  altar ; 
next,  high  above  the  confused  buzz  of  the  vast  congregation, 
there  came  floating  on  the  stifling  air  the  sweet  and  exquisite, 
sounding  and  resounding  strains  of  the  celebrated  Silver 
Trumpets,  which  none  who  have  once  heard  them  can  ever 
forget;  while,  with  breathless  anxiety  we  waited  the  supreme 
moment,  when  His  Holiness  would  appear.  At  length,  a 
great  hush  fell  upon  the  vast  assemblage,  broken  only  by  soft 
but  earnest  cries  of  Eccolo !  Eccolo !  (i.e.,  Here  he  comes !) 
and  (Venit  il  Papa-Rtf  !  (i.e.,  Here  comes  the  Pope-King!); 
and,  straining  forward,  I  next  sa\v  a  magnificent  and 
brilliantly-vested  procession  of  Swiss  Guards,  Noble  Guards, 
Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries  (Prelates  in  violet  silk  and  Cardinals 
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in  purple),  and  Papal  attendants,  preceded  by  the  cross  and 
sword  bearers,  come  out  of  the  nave  into  the  transept, 
accompanying  the  Pope  in  his  State  Chair  (Sedia  Gestatoria, 
first  used  by  Roman  Senators  in  the  time  of  Claudius, — A.D. 
41-54),  borne  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  red-coated  bearers, 
with  a  richly-embroidered  and  fringed  silk  canopy  held  up  by 
gilded  rods  over  His  Holiness'  head,  and  with  huge  fans 
(flabelli]  of  peacock-feathers  [shaped  in  imitation  of  the 
Seraphim  of  Isaiah  (vi.  2)  and  most  symbolical  of  the  vigilant 
eye  and  care  of  the  Church]  displayed  on  either  side  of  the 
Chair.  From  the  gorgeous  and  stately  chair,  however,  my 
eyes  soon  wandered  to  rivet  themselves  upon  its  illustrious 
occupant,  —  His  HOLINESS  POPE  LEO  XIII., —  a  most 
venerable-looking,  slimly-built,  silvery-haired,  tiara-crowned 
ecclesiastic  in  white  silk  robes  fringed  with  gold,  smiling 
paternally  and  benignly,  and  most  dignifiedly  raising  his 
right  hand  (three  fingers  of  which  were  held  up)  to  bless  the 
kneeling  and  excited  people  as  he  passed  along. 
"  The  silver  trumpets-  rang  across  the  dome, 
The  people  knelt  upon  the  ground  in  awe; 
And,  borne  upon  the  necks  of  men,  I  saw, 
Like  some  great  god,  the  Holy  Lord  of  Rome'' 

I  confess,  that  the  sight  of  the  Pope  deeply  impressed  and 
affected  me  (as  it  has  done  many  another  Protestant,  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholic).  I  saw  before  me  the  most  venerable 
and  ascetic-featured  countenance  I  have  ever  beheld  :  I  was 
face  to  face  with,  almost  within  touching  distance  of,  the 
greatest  of  earthly  potentates,  the  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  (sometimes  infamous)  ecclesiastical  chiefs, 
the  titular  Apostolic  Successor  of  262  Roman  Bishops,  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  Christendom,  the  would-be  Shepherd  of 
all  souls  as  well  as  Master  and  Monarch  of  all  bodies, — in  a 
word,  the  man  who  claims  to  be  the  Chief  Shepherd  of  the 
Flock  of  Christ,  the  Monarch  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  the  soul,  the  Successor  of  Christ 
as  well  as  of  Caesar,  the  Vice-Gerent  of  God  Almighty, — and 
the  man  whose  word  is  law,  and  as  the  very  law  of  God,  to 
nearly  220,000,000  of  my  fellow-Christians.  No  wonder  is  it 
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that,  in  the  presence  of  this  august  and  awful  potentate, 
many  a  one  gives  way  to  paroxysms  of  excitement,  such  as 
the  presence  of  the  Deity  alone  might  be  expected  to  arouse ; 
or,  that,  in  agonies  of  self-abandonment  and  absolute  ador- 
ation, many  Roman  Catholic  men  and  women  fling  them- 
selves down,  hysterically  and  frantically  beseeching  pardon, 
acceptance,  and  the  promise  of  eternal  salvation  from  the 
Vicar  of  Christ. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  well-versed  in  the  Ritual  of  the 
Roman  Mass,  to  be  able  to  describe  accurately  what  followed, 
when  His  Holiness,  having  been  assisted  to  alight  from  his 
chair,  took  his  place  behind  the  High  Altar  with  his  face 
eastwards  to  the  people;  but  I  observed,  that  with  great 
reverence  he  recited  the  prayers  from  books  placed  before 
him  and  removed  also  by  his  attendant  Cardinals,  that  he 
was  frequently  incensed  by  acolytes  bearing  thurifers,  that 
he  repeatedly  removed  and  replaced  on  his  head  his  golden 
crown,  and  that,  when  the  sublime  moment  came  for  the 
Consecration  and  Elevation  of  the  Host,  the  Papal  Guards 
(both  Swiss  and  Noble)  presented  arms,  and  the  Silver 
Trumpets  rang  out  clear  and  strong  a  clarion-like  flourish, 
while  everyone  went  down  reverently  on  their  knees  on  the 
bare  marble  floor  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
intensely-impressive  scene,  as  amid  the  solemn  silence  the 
silvery  tones  of  the  aged  Pontiff's  voice  floated  to  my  ears, 
while  I  followed  his  movements  of  sovereign  grace  and 
venerable  dignity  with  eyes  to  which  all  such  scenes  were 
strange.  Then,  with  a  last  grand  burst  of  adoration  and 
acclamation  in  a  Te  Deum  from  the  sweet-voiced  choir,  the 
majestic  ceremonial  of  four  hours'  length  concluded. 

The  Mass  celebrated,  the  Pope  re-entered  his  chair, 
while  loud  cries  of  "  Evviva  il  Papa-Ri' 7  "  (/.£.,  Long  live  the 
Pope-King!)  rent  the  air;  and,  regardless  of  all  further 
decorum,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  lay  and  cleric, 
overlept  the  seats,  and,  excitedly  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
fans,  crowded  tumultuously  forward  to  receive  the  Papal 
Benediction.  Then,  the  Silver  Trumpets  again  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  vast  Cathedral ;  the  colossal,  solemn,  and 
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picturesque  procession  moved  slowly  away, — pausing  only 
for  a  little,  while  addresses  were  presented  to  which  I  heard 
His  Holiness  give  clear  and  firm  replies ;  and,  almost  as 
quickly  as  I  can  write  this,  the  great  Cathedral  began  to 
empty  by  every  door.  Escaping  by  a  doorway  on  the  south 
side,  I  reached  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  where  I  found  the 
whole  spacious  area  covered  by  the  huge  congregation  like 
bees  issuing  from  a  hive,  and  where  I  observed,  also,  that  a 
large  body  of  Italian  troops  was  drawn  up,  right  across  the 
Papal  precincts.  Why  ?  I  do  not  know ;  not  certainly  to 
honour  the  Pope,  who  regards  the  civil  authorities  as  simply 
his  gaolers, — most  probably  the  troops  were  there  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  be  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance  which  on 
such  an  occasion  might  so  easily  arise. 

Thus  ended  the  solemn,  and,  to  me,  most  interesting 
ceremony,  taken  part  in  by  (it  was  said)  50,000  people.  I 
am  glad  I  had  the  fortunate  privilege  of  seeing  the  Pope 
under  such  favourable  conditions,  and  of  witnessing  in  S. 
Peter's  Cathedral  the  celebration  of  the  greatest  rite  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  intrusted  with.  In  the  evening, 
Rome  was  in  many  parts  brilliantly  illuminated;  while,  from 
the  dome  of  S.  Peter's,  there  was  a  magnificent  display  of 
coloured  lights  most  beautiful  to  behold. 

AT   THE   WAR    OFFICE   AND   MILITARY  HOSPITAL. 

Another  ambition  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  gratify 
was  to  see  something  of  the  Italian  Army,  and,  especially,  of 
its  Military  Hospitals.  My  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want 
of  an  introduction  to  anyone  with  authority  to  gratify  my 
ambition  ;  but,  at  last  my  opportunity  came,  when  one  day  I 
applied  (at  the  Italian  Ministry  of  War)  for  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  War  Office  stands 
in  the  Via  della  Pilotta,  almost  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome ; 
and,  when- 1  reached  it,  a  civil  sentry  admitted  me  on  hearing 
my  business.  Next,  an  orderly  showed  me  into  a  small 
office,  where  I  presented  my  military  visiting-card,  "  Chaplain 
Smith,  Aberdeen  Company  Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps,"  and 
explained  my  visit, — whereupon,  for  a  franc,  the  officer  in 
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charge  handed  me  a  permit  (biglietto)  to  enter  "  II  Castel  S. 
Angelo,"  along  with  not  more  than  five  persons.  For  this 
I  thanked  him ;  and  then  cautiously  enquired,  if  I  might  have 
permission  also  to  see  one  of  the  Roman  Military  Hospitals, 
in  which  (as  the  First  Commissioned  Acting-Chaplain  of  the 
Volunteer  Medical  Staff  Corps  of  the  British  Army)  I  was 
naturally  and  deeply  interested.  On  hearing  this  request, 
the  officer  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  another  part  of 
the  War  Office,  where  he  ushered  me  into  a  magnificent  and 
richly-furnished  apartment,  evidently  belonging  to  someone 
of  superior  rank.  I  felt  my  hopes  rise  ;  I  began  to  speculate 
on  what  would  next  happen  ;  and  then  suddenly,  through  a 
door  I  had  not  observed  in  the  panelled  room,  a  tall  and 
fine-looking  silvery-haired  officer  entered,  whose  uniform  and 
badges  of  rank  I  recognised  at  once  to  be  those  of  a  Colonel. 
He  advanced  bowing — I  advanced  also  bowing ;  and,  cordially 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  he  enquired  if  I  spoke  French.  I 
replied,  "Out!  Seigneur,  mats  pas  beaucoup"  (i.e.,  Yes!  Sir, 
but  only  indifferently).  He  then  told  me  that  the  General, 
who  alone  could  grant  my  request,  was  not  at  that  moment 
in  the  War  Office,  but  that  he  would  telephone  to  him  my 
request,  which  would  doubtless  be  granted.  I  was  delighted 
beyond  measure  at  this,  I  thanked  the  Colonel  profusely,  and 
he  left  me  to  fulfil  his  intention.  My  hopes  rose  higher,  and 
they  reached  a  climax,  when  on  his  return  the  Colonel 
pleasedly  informed  me  that  the  General  had  granted  my 
request,  and  that  one  of  the  Medical  Officers  would  see  to 
my  receiving  every  attention  and  facility.  Thereupon,  I  was 
conducted  into  an  adjoining  room,  the  sole  occupant  of  which 
was  a  smart  and  handsome  young  Surgeon-Captain,  to  whom 
the  Colonel  promptly  introduced  me.  What  followed  is  soon 
told.  Speaking  the  most  perfect  English,  which  he  said  he 
had  acquired  in  England,  the  Surgeon-Captain  invited  me 
to  consider  him  at  my  complete  disposal  while  in  Rome,  and 
arranged  for  my  visiting  that  afternoon  the  great  Military 
Hospital  on  Monte  Celio,  not  far  from  the  Church  of  S. 
Stefano  Rotondo.  He  said  he  would  at  once  telephone  to 
the  Chaplain,  to  be  ready  to  receive  me  and  to  conduct  me 
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all  over  the  Hospital ;  and  he  further  most  kindly  informed 
me  (at  my  request),  of  where  and  when  I  might  see  a  field- 
day  of  the  IXth  Army  Corps,  then  located  in  Rome.  [To 
my  great  delight,  I  saw  a  few  days  later,  on  the  Via 
Praenestina,  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore,  about  5  miles  from 
the  city,  a  fine  display  of  Italian  Army  Manoeuvres,  taken 
part  in  by  a  large  body  of  Infantry,  Bersaglieri,  Artillery,  and 
Cavalry].  After  this,  our  conversation  became  general, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  learned  much  that  was  interesting 
about  the  Army,  and  its  Medical  Military  organisation.  On 
parting,  we  exchanged  cards.  I  frequently  met  this  genial 
officer  afterwards  in  the  streets,  and  always  received  a  most 
friendly  salutation  ;  and  once,  while  marching  with  troops, 
he  greeted  me  with  a  truly  cordial  and  brotherly  inclination 
of  his  head,  and  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

My  visit  to  the  Hospital  took  place  as  arranged.  I 
found  the  Chaplain  in  his  cassock  and  biretta  waiting  me  in 
his  private  room,  which  was  adorned  with  several  exquisite 
religious  pictures  and  a  large  crucifix ;  and,  in  his  pleasant 
escort,  I  made  a  complete  tour  of  the  establishment.  I  think 
this  Hospital  was  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
could  have  exceeded  the  orderliness  and  cleanliness  of  every- 
thing and  everybody  about  it.  We  paraded  through  the 
wards  (where  I  spoke  to  several  sick  soldiers),  the  surgeries, 
the  drug-stores,  the  bath-rooms,  the  kitchens,  the  mortuary, 
and,  actually  and  finally,  we  visited  the  store,  where  were 
rows  of  plain  deal  coffins  ornamented  only  with  large  Latin 
crosses  on  their  lids — the  last  narrow  homes  for  the  Italian 
soldiers,  who  might  die  within  the  Hospital  precincts.  I 
found  the  Chaplain  (who  was  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  with  whom  I  conversed  in  French),  a  most 
intelligent  and  courteous  gentleman  ;  and  nothing  could  have 
surpassed  the  kindness,  consideration,  and  deference  with 
which  he  treated  me,  though  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  and 
a  foreigner  and  Protestant  also.  I  left  the  Military  Hospital, 
with  a  very  favourable  impression  on  my  mind  of  the  respect 
the  Italians  evidently  entertain  for  the  British  people,  and 
with  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Italian 
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Military  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

WITH    DEAN    FARRAR   AND    PROFESSOR    LANCIANI. 

A  very  pleasant  and  profitable  experience  of  my  stay  in 
Rome  was  the  delightful  and  enlightening  public  lectures  I 
attended,  in  the  Sala  Dante — a  spacious  and  handsome  Hall. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  learned,  eloquent,  and 
celebrated  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar,  and  by 
Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  the  distinguished  and  famous 
Professor  of  Ancient  Topography  in  the  University  of  Rome, 
whose  scientific  eminence  (I  am  glad  to  record)  the  oldest  of 
our  Scottish  Universities  has  recently  accentuated,  by 
nominating  him  to  the  "  Gifford  Lectureship."  The  subject 
of  Dean  Farrar's  lectures  was  Darkness  and  Dawn,  in  which 
he  traced,  with  his  well-known  felicity  of  phraseology  and 
eloquence  and  power  of  diction,  the  "  Rise  of  Christianity," 
holding  spell-bound  for  hours  upon  end  the  vast  audience, 
chiefly  British  and  American,  and  largely  of  the  fair  sex, 
that  met  nightly  to  hear  him  lecture.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Dr.  Perowne), 
to  whom  at  the  close  of  the  first  lecture  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  introduced,  and  who  in  turn  did  me  the  welcome 
and  most  unexpected  honour  of  introducing  me  to  Dean 
Farrar,  who  conversed  for  a  little  most  affably,  and  whose 
many  illustrious  and  suggestively-picturesque  writings  every 
clergyman  is  familiar  with,  as  well  as  sure  to  have  obtained 
(as  I  confess  having  done)  much  profitable  help  and  instruc- 
tion from.  Professor  Lanciani's  lectures  were  devoted  to  a 
general  and  graphic  account  of  Ancient  Rome,  which  he  has 
done  so  much  to  explore,  and  which  he  has  treated  of  in 
many  scholarly  volumes  (notably  Pagan  Rome,  Christian  Rome, 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,  and  The  Ruins 
and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome),  and  whose  remarks  must  have 
greatly  helped  others,  as  well  as  myself,  better  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  city,  of  which  for  the  time  being  we 
were  delighted  citizens.  I  may  say,  that  I  had  an  introduc- 
tion to  Professor  Lanciani  also,  who  received  me  with  the 
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cordial  heartiness  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Romans  ; 
while,  a  few  days  later,  the  Professor  conducted  a  large  party 
of  us  over  the  Forum  Romanum,  to  explain  its  original 
appearance,  as  deducible  from  the  various  remains  of  the 
ancient  buildings  that  once  so  profusely  adorned  it.  On  that 
occasion,  I  was  particularly  delighted  and  instructed  by  what 
we  were  told  as  to  the  famous  Vestal  Virgins  (p.  192),  whose 
temple,  house,  and  altar  were  all  pointed  out,  among  the 
venerable  ruins  that  still  grace  the  grave  of  the  Forum. 

CONCLUDING    IMPRESSIONS   OF    ROMAN    LIFE. 

I  could  dwell  upon  the  charms  of  Life  in  Rome,  much 
longer  than  my  space  will  permit.  When  one  arrives  in  the 
city,  the  ringing  of  the  Church  bells  all  night  rather  tries 
one's  nerves  and  sleeping  powers,  and  one  takes  some  time 
to  get  reconciled  to  the  horn-blowing  (instead  of  other  calls), 
in  which  the  conductors  of  trains,  tramways,  and  omnibuses 
universally  indulge;  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  Rome  well  repays  a 
visit.  I  was  much  impressed  often  by  funerals — especially 
by  one  of  a  poor  labourer  I  met.  Preceding  the  bier  was  a 
fully-robed  priest,  and  following  it  came  a  number  of  women 
bearing  lighted  candles,  and  behind  them  a  crowd  of  the 
deceased's  comrades,  in  their  ordinary  work-a-day  clothes. 
It  was  a  touching  and  solemn  sight.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
greatly  enjoyed  my  frequent  drives  into  the  country,  especially 
to  the  north  of  the  city  with  its  many  picturesque  vineyards 
and  shady  lanes,  that  reminded  me  of  the  lovely  lanes  of 
Devonshire  ;  and  also  to  the  east  of  Rome,  where  one  has 
in  full  view  the  beautiful  country,  hemmed  in  by  the  famous 
Sabine  Mountains.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  in  Rome 
one  sees  much  poverty — the  result  (it  is  said)  of  overbuilding 
and  of  the  failure  of  hasty  and  too  extensive  company- 
promoting,  as  well  as  of  crime  and  laziness ;  and,  I  must 
also  say,  that  I  fancy  there  are  more  idle  clergy  in  the  city 
than  there  is  any  need  for.  So  too,  gambling  desolates  and 
impoverishes  all  classes,  as  also  does  inordinate  love  of 
lotteries  and  of  loitering  about  idly  doing  nothing,  so  long  as 
one  can  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  some  olive-oil  or  a  flagon  of 
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sour  wine — the  staple  diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  Though 
there  is  less  cruelty  shown  to  animals  in  Rome  than  in 
Naples,  there  is  far  too  much  dishonesty  to  make  life  pleasant 
— so  far  at  least  as  changing  money  is  concerned ;  and,  I 
recall  yet  with  horror,  that  soap  and  water  are  not  nearly 
enough  used  by  the  lower  classes,  any  more  than  they  are 
free  of  parasitic  pests  of  the  most  abundant  vitality  and 
exuberant  ferocity.  In  the  open-air  markets  (I  often  visited) 
or  at  the  street  corners,  one  can  study  these  things  to  naus- 
eous perfection,  and,  if  one  can  escape  contagion  from  Italian 
animalculae,  one  is  indeed  fortunate.  Nevertheless,  I  gladly 
add  my  humble  yet  hearty  tribute  of  praise  to  the  countless 
tributes  Rome  has  received  from  her  visitors  in  all  ages. 
When  Parliament  comes  to  its  full  power  in  the  State,  when 
the  Press  (which  is  a  very  numerous  one)  learns  to  speak 
more  freely  and  with  less  fear  of  clerical  censorship  and 
vengeance,  when  Education  is  better  organised  and  spread 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  population,  when  Taxation 
(especially  for  warlike  purposes)  is  lightened,  and,  above  all, 
when  Church  and  State  enter  into  a  better  concordat  than  the 
present  [in  which  the  black  (or  Papal)  patricians,  refusing  the 
society  of  the  white  (or  King's)  nobility,  keep  up  a  shabby  style, 
sulk  in  their  grim  old  palaces,  and  relieve  their  ennui  only  by 
rolling  about  Rome  in  their  grand  equipages — the  one  indis- 
pensible  luxury  of  a  Roman ;  and  no  Roman  Catholic  is  allowed 
by  the  Church  to  take  part  in  political  affairs],  one  may  hope 
t©  find  Rome  even  better  than  she  is  to-day, — when  her  city 
improvements,  public  buildings,  tramways,  electric  lighting 
(the  generating  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  the  celebrated 
and  beautiful  Falls  of  Tivoli,  where  Hadrian's  Villa  is,  18 
miles  from  Rome),  better  sanitation,  and  absolute  safety  of 
life,  if  not  of  personal  property,  have  transformed  the  city 
into  a  place,  which  visitors  of  half  a  century  ago  can  scarcely 
recognise  as  Rome  at  all.  Music,  Painting,  and  Sculpture 
still  find  a  nursery  and  a  home,  where  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  Guido  Reni  and  Domenichino,  Bernini  and  Bramante, 
and  countless  others,  conceived  and  executed  their  tenderest 
or  most  gigantic  triumphs,  or  painted  canvases  that  in  their 
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glowing  splendour  are  still  the  admiration  as  well  as  the 
despair  of  all  who  behold  them  ;  or  where,  from  the  cold  and 
dead  bosom  of  the  shapeless  and  shining  marble,  the  ancient 
sculptors  brought  forth  figures  with  every  grace  and  gift  but 
one — the  divine  and  by  man  incommunicable  gift  of  life  and 
breath.  As  the  Rome  of  Augustus  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
so  neither  can  the  Rome  or  Italy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Humbert  be  built,  save  after  patient  planning  and  earnest 
building  upon  the  foundations,  such  great  men  as  Cavour, 
Manin,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi  laid,  in  patriotic  anguish  and  in 
whole-hearted  hope.  Like  Jerusalem,  Rome  has  a  glory  that 
can  never  fade,  and  a  history  that  can  never  cease  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  all  who  study  it ;  and  no  one  can  ever  visit  the 
capital  of  the  Caesars  without  realising,  how  true  are  the 
poet's  words — 

"  Thou  art  in  Rome!    The  city  where  the  Gauls 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates, 
And  through  her  streets,  silent  and  desolate, 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not  men ; 
The  city  that  by  temperance,  fortitude, 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  clouds, 
Then  fell — but  falling  kept  the  highest  seat, 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe. 
Where  now  she  dwells     ....     Still  oer  the  mind 
Maintains,  from  age  to  age,  her  empire  undiminished." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
ROME  TO  FLORENCE. 

Taking  leave  of  Rome  —  The  Scenery  between  Rome  and 
Florence — The  Principal  Towns  passed — The  Battle  of 
Lake  Trasimeno — Perugia,  Assist,  and  Arezzo—  First 
Glimpses  of  Florence. 

FTER  experiencing  so  much  happiness  in 
Rome,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  take  leave 
of  the  Eternal  City.  It  meant  bidding 
farewell  to  a  city  that  had  rilled  me  with 
unbounded  delight,  and  to  hosts  of  friends 
whose  kindness  and  society  had  made  life 
pass  like  an  enchanted  dream  of  bliss  ;  but,  all  the  same,  my 
regrets  at  leaving  Rome  were  sweetened  by  the  reflection 
that  new  delights  awaited  me  in  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Milan,  as  well  as  that  my  happy  memories  of  Rome  would 
remain  with  me  a  source  of  endless  joy,  as  in  after  days  I 
lived  over  again  in  loving  contemplation  the  experiences  I 
once  had  in  living  reality. 

I  remember  vividly  the  bright,  beautiful,  sunny  Spring 
morning  I  left  Rome,  and  the  hospitable  home  in  it  that  had 
sheltered  me  for  weeks ;  and  drove  to  the  9  a.m.  train  for 
Florence.  As  usual,  I  put  myself  in  the  care  of  "  Cook's 
man,"  but  for  whom  I  must  have  been  absolutely  over- 
whelmed by  the  exasperating  and  extraordinary  confusion 
and  bustle,  apparently  quite  inseparable  from  Italian  Railway 
Stations ;  and  under  his  experienced  escort  I  secured  a  seat 
in  the  train,  in  a  carriage  heated  with  steam-pipes,  and 
bearing  the  (to  me)  inviting  title  "  PER  FUMATORI  "  (i.e.,  For 
Smokers).  Next  the  familiar  cry  of  "Pronto"  (i.e.,  All 
Ready)  rang  out,  the  guard's  horn  tooted  the  signal  to  start, 
and  then,  like  some  sleepy  snake,  the  long  and  heavy  train 
glided  out  into  the  Campagna  to  commence  its  journey  of 
196  miles  (or  5!  hours)  to  Florence. 
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THE  SCENERY  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  FLORENCE. 

The  scenery  between  Rome  and  Florence  very  much 
resembles  that  between  Naples  and  Rome  (p.  127), — any 
difference  being  in  the  many  tunnels  between  Orte  and 
Orvieto,  and  in  the  remarkable  picturesqueness  of  the 
country  clothed  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards.  An 
amusing  sight  I  often  saw  was  that  of  hosts  of  fat  little  black 
pigs  running  wild  in  the  orchards,  or  of  the  solemn  and  staid 
women,  in  flat-brimmed  hats,  who  turned  out  at  level- 
crossings  to  signal  the  line  clear  by  holding  up  a  staff;  while 
one's  sympathy  for  suffering  was  fully  awakened  by  the 
hacking  and  distressing  cough  of  a  delicate  Italian  gentleman, 
my  travelling  companion  all  the  way  to  Florence.  The 
principal  places  passed  are  Borghetto  (43^  miles),  Orte  (52), 
Alviano  (66),  Orvieto  (78),  Ficulle  (92),  Chiusi  (103),  Panicale 
(no),  Terontola  (120),  Castiglione  Fiorentino  (130),  Arezzo 
(142),  Laterina  (155),  Montevarchi  (162^),  S.  Giovanni  (166), 
and  Pontassieve,  which  is  183  miles  from  Rome  or  13  from 
Florence. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   TOWNS   PASSED. 

On  quitting  Rome,  the  train  runs  due  north  along  the 
line  of  the  Old  Via  Salaria,  in  full  view  of  the  lovely  Alban 
and  Sabine  Hills,  while  the  great  dome  of  S.  Peter's  is 
the  last  object  to  expire  in  the  lengthening  distance.  After 
crossing  the  River  Anio,  the  train  passes  MENTANA  (15 
miles),  where  on  3rd  November,  1867,  the  French  and  Papal 
troops  defeated  Garibaldi,  and  also  MONTE  ROTONDO  (16), 
with  its  old  Orsini  (now  Piombino)  Castle,  stormed  by 
Garibaldi  on  26th  October,  1867.  Next  comes  FARA  SABINA, 
with  its  many  lovely  vineyards,  and  not  far  from  it  the  ruins  of 
CURES,  the  birthplace  of  Numa  Pompilius  (p.  137) ;  then 
POGGIO  MIRTETO  (31),  with  rich  pastoral  scenery  clothed 
with  sheep ;  then,  near  Borghetto,  CIVITA  CASTELLANA  on 
the  site  of  Falerii,  which  Camillus  captured  in  B.C.  396,  and 
beside  which  are  beautiful  vineyards  and  rich  fields,  in  which 
I  observed  numerous  bullock-teams  patiently  ploughing.  At 
BORGHETTO  (43^),  the  Tiber  is  spanned  by  the  splendid  Ponte 
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Felice,  which  Augustus  built,  and  Pope  Sixtus  V.  restored  in 
1589,  and  over  which  passes  most  of  the  traffic  of  North- 
Eastern  Italy  with  Rome. 

Our  first  stop  was  ORTE  (52),  on  the  site  of  anc.  Horta, 
where  the  carriage  lamps  were  lit  in  view  of  future  tunnels. 
Then,  on  we  sped  through  scenery,  bare,  hilly,  full  of  riven 
gorges,  and  watered  by  the  remarkably  green-looking  water  of 
the  Tiber ;  and  in  and  out  of  tunnel  after  tunnel,  from  ALVIANO 
(66)  to  Orvieto  (78),  our  second  stop.  This  latter  celebrated 
town  of  8000  people  represents  the  classical  Volsinii,  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  264,  and  despoiled  (it  is  said)  of  2000 
statues.  The  city  was  one  of  the  Twelve  Capitals  of  the 
famous  Etruscan  League  (p.  23),  later  a  Guelphic  stronghold, 
and  a  frequent  Papal  refuge  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  fame 
to-day  centres  in  its  ancient  and  splendid  Gothic  Cathedral 
(A.D.  1290),  and  its  old  Etruscan  Necropolis  of  the  Vth 
century,  B.C.  After  Orvieto  comes  FICULLE  (92),  with  pretty 
vineyards,  hilly  knolls,  and  well-watered  fields ;  then  CHIUSI 
(103),  a  town  of  3000  people,  representing  anc.  Clusium, 
another  member  of  the  Etruscan  League,  the  headquarters 
of  the  celebrated  and  brave  Lars  Porsena,  and  now  noted 
for  its  grand  Etruscan  tombs  and  Early  Christian  catacombs  ; 
then  PANICALE  (no),  a  most  lovely  place  with  beautiful 
vineyards,  from  which  I  got  my  first  glimpse  (never  to  be 
forgotten)  of  the  famous  LAKE  TRASIMENO  (anc.  Lacus 
Trasimenus),  fringed  by  lofty  hills  clothed  with  olives,  and 
dotted  with  three  islands  of  most  surpassing  loveliness. 
Never  had  I  seen  so  beautiful  a  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
seemed  a  rich  green  colour,  fading  into  blue,  under  the 
sheltering  shadow  of  the  encircling  hills,  themselves  snow- 
tipped  and  resplendently  tinged  with  hues  of  blue,  violet, 
green,  and  rose.  Often  had  I  heard  this  lovely  lake  praised, 
but  at  last  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  sleeping  serenely 
under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  kissed  by  the  warm,  glorious, 
and  golden  sun-rays.  It  was  a  dream  of  beauty — a  veritable 
inspiration  for  any  artist  ;  and,  filling  a  circumference  of  30 
miles  (or  with  a  diameter  varying  from  8  to  14  miles),  it 
flooded  my  soul  with  an  intoxicating  sense  of  beauty,  such 
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as  Italy  alone  can  inspire.  The  Lake  (greatly  frequented  by 
sportsmen  for  the  sake  of  its  wild  duck  and  other  fowls,  and 
for  its  fish — carp,  eels,  &c.)  is  now  being  partially  drained,  to 
check  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  it  is  liable,  from  the 
many  hill- streams  that  join  it. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  TRASIMENO. 

The  chief  historical  event  associated  with  this  lake 
occurred  on  23rd  June,  B.C.  217,  when  the  renowned  and 
redoubtable  Hannibal  inflicted  a  most  tremendous  defeat 
upon  the  Roman  Consul  Flaminius.  "In  the  spring  of  217, 
Hannibal  quitted  his  winter-quarters  in  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
crossed  the  Apennines,  marched  across  the  plains  of  the 
Arno,  notwithstanding  an  inundation,  devastating  the  country 
far  and  wide  in  his  progress,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
the  south,  passing  the  Roman  army  stationed  at  Arezzo. 
The  brave  and  able  Consul  followed  incautiously.  Hannibal 
then  occupied  the  heights  which  surround  the  defile,  extending 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  from  Borghetto  to  Passignano, 
upwards  of  five  miles  in  length.  The  entrance  at  Borghetto, 
as  well  as  the  issue  at  Passignano,  were  easily  secured. 
Upon  a  hill  in  the  centre,  his  principal  force  was  posted.  A 
dense  fog  covered  the  lake  and  plain,  when  in  the  early 
morning  the  Consul,  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  his  enemy, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  marching  against  Rome,  entered  the 
fatal  defile.  When  he  discovered  his  error,  it  was  too  late  ; 
his  entire  left  flank  was  exposed,  whilst  his  rear  was 
attacked  by  the  hostile  cavalry  from  Borghetto.  No  course 
remained  to  him  but  to  force  a  passage  by  Passignano,  and 
the  vanguard  of  6000  men  succeeded  in  effecting  their  egress 
(but  on  the  following  day  were  compelled  to  surrender).  The 
death  of  the  Consul  rendered  the  defeat  still  more  disastrous. 
The  Romans  lost  15,000  men,  while  the  remaining  half  of 
the  army  was  effectually  dispersed ;  and  the  Roman  supremacy 
in  Italy  began  to  totter.  The  slaughter  continued  for  three 
hours.  A  brook,  crossed  by  the  road,  has  been  named 
Sanguinetto  in  reminiscence  of  the  streams  of  blood  with 
which  it  was  once  discoloured." — (Baedeker). 
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PERUGIA,    ASSISI,    AND    AREZZO. 

The  train  next  stopped  at  TERONTOLA  (120),  the  junction 
for  Perugia,  Assisi,  and  Foligno.  PERUGIA  (27)  was  a  noted 
member  of  the  Etruscan  League,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  a 
famous  School  of  Painting,  to  which  belonged  Perugino 
(1446-1524),  the  master  of  Raphael ;  Pinturicchio  (1454-1513); 
Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio  (c.  1500),  &c.  ASSISI  (42)  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Latin  elegaic  poet  Propertius 
(B.C.  46),  of  the  poetic  opera-writer  Metastasio  (A.D.  1698), 
and,  above  all,  of  S.  Francis  (1182),  the  Founder  of  the  far- 
famed  and  venerated  Order  of  the  Franciscans.  This  great 
man,  after  a  dissipated  youth,  turned  monk  and  instituted 
an  Order,  devoted  (like  most  others)  to  Poverty,  Chastity, 
and  Obedience.  He  claimed  to  have  had  in  1224  a  Vision 
of  Our  Lord,  Who  impressed  upon  him  His  Sevenfold 
Wounds  (Stigmata),  whence  S.  Francis  was  named  ''Pater 
Seraphicus"  (i.e.,  The  Seraphic  Father).  The  Saint  died  on 
4th  October,  1226,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
in  1228.  Dante  says  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  sun  and 
illumined  everything  with  his  rays.  The  Roman  Church 
has  few  more  powerful  Orders  than  that  of  S.  Francis. 
FOLIGNO  (52)  is  a  town  of  9000  people,  and  was  greatly 
destroyed  by  a  terrific  earthquake  in  1830.  The  town  of 
TERONTOLA  itself  occupies  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
hillside,  along  which  the  houses  run.  Then  four  miles  from 
Terontola  is  CORTONA,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Italian  cities,  and 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned  painter  Luca 
Signorelli  (1441).  Next  comes  CASTIGLIONE  FIORENTINO 
(130),  a  gloriously-romantic  town,  crowned  by  a  grand  castle 
on  a  hill-top.  From  the  train  I  could  make  out  the  Holy 
Pictures  and  Images  of  the  Madonna,  fixed  up  at  street- 
corners  and  on  the  walls  of  houses  (as  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere),  and  which  at  night  are  illuminated  with  lamps. 
After  that  is  AREZZO  (anc.  Arretium — 142  miles),  the  birth- 
place of  Maecenas  and  of  Petrarch  (1304),  with  a  large 
covered-in  station ;  then  LATERINA  (155),  in  the  centre  of  a 
lovely  landscape,  enclosed  by  snow-tipped  hills  and  rising 
knolls  girdled  with  glorious  vineyards;  then  some  tunnels, 
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beyond  which  is  MONTEVARCHI  (162^),  at  which  we  stopped 
for  a  little,  as  also  at  S.  GIOVANNI  (166),  an  old-looking  town 
with  several  most  prominent  church  spires,  and  a  very  large 
engine-shed.  The  famous  painters  Masaccio  (1402-29)  and 
Manozzi  (1590-1636)  were  born  at  S.  Giovanni.  Thereafter,  the 
railway  runs  along  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Arno,  flanked 
by  well-kept  vineyards,  and  smiled  upon  by  numerous  castles, 
churches,  and  villas  that  cluster  on  the  adjoining  hills,  and 
whose  presence  indicates  approach  to  a  large  city.  Then 
comes  PONTASSIEVE  (183),  with  immense  railway-works, 
where  the  Sieve  joins  the  Arno,  and  eight  miles  from  which 
is  the  old  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Vallombrosa  (now  a 
School  of  Forestry),  among  lovely  wooded  hills  and  shaded 
vales.  At  a  hermitage  near  the  monastery  (it  is  said)  Milton 
dictated  to  his  daughter  most  of  his  celebrated  Paradise  Lost, 
in  which  (I.  303)  occur  the  well-known  lines — 

"  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In    Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  overarch! d,  tmbou>'r" 

Then,  after  a  rapid  run  of  13  miles,  the  train  swept  along 
under  the  frowning  battlements  of  the  great  Fortress  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist  (built  in  1534,  under  Cosimo  I.)  into  the 
Central  Railway  Station  of  Florence,  and  completed  its 
journey  of  196  miles  from  Rome.  (See  the  Map  at  page  9). 

FIRST   GLIMPSES   OF   FLORENCE. 

To  get  out  of  the  train,  and  into  the  arms  of"  Cook's  man," 
was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  when  that  ubiquitous  friend 
of  travellers  had  secured  my  chattels,  another  moment  saw 
us  seated  in  a  smart  carriage  and  in  full  canter  for  my 
quarters  in  Florence.  We  drove  off  across  the  handsome 
Station  Piazza,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  famous  and 
splendid  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  (1278),  and  on  the  left  the 
fine  granite  Obelisk  erected  in  memory  of  Italian  patriots ; 
then,  across  the  wide  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  with  its 
two  variegated  marble  pyramids  erected  in  1608  upon  the 
backs  of  little  bronze  tortoises  (pyramids  which,  in  the  time 
of  Cosimo  I.,  were  used  as  goals  for  the  races  held  on  the 
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Festival  of  S.  John),  and  into  the  Via  dei  Banchi,  and  along 
it  into  the  celebrated  Via  dei  Cerretani, — one  of  the  busiest 
and  handsomest  streets  in  Florence ;  then,  past  the  renowned 
Baptistery,  the  Cathedral  (with  its  grand  marble  front),  and 
the  Tower  of  Giotto,  into  the  Via  dei  Calzaioli,  on  the  right  of 
which  is  the  Loggia  of  Or  S.  Michele,  and  beyond  it  the  great 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  faced  by  the  famous  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 
the  Vecchio  and  Uffizi  Palaces, — and  down  a  side  street  into 
the  Lung'  Arno  or  embanked  roadway  adjoining  the  River 
Arno,  with  its  quaint  old  bridges  ;  and  on,  till,  close  to  a 
Cavalry  Barracks  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  Ruskin's 
favourite  and  justly-celebrated  Church  of  S.  Croce,  I  drew 
up  in  the  Piazza  Cavalleggieri,  at  the  door  of  the  hospitable 
house  in  which  I  was  to  reside,  and  at  which  I  was  met  by 
the  hearty  greetings  of  a  Scotch  tongue.  Thus,  within  a 
short  time  of  my  reaching  Florence,  I  got  first  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  chief  places  I  was  afterwards  to  know  so  well  and 
to  love  so  much ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  nothing  I  saw  later 
served  but  to  add  to  my  admiration  for  the  ancient,  cele- 
brated, and  beautiful  city  in  which  I  had  arrived. 

"  Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps, 
Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  born, 
And  buried  Learning  rose  redeem  d  to  a  new  morn" 

—(BYRON'S  Childe  Harold). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
- '  FLORENCE. 

The  Beauty  of  Florence — The  View  from  near  S.  Miniato — 
History  of  the  City — The  Art  and  Celebrities  of  Florence 
— The  City  Described — The  Streets  and  Squares — The 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  and  the  Churches — The  Jewish 
Synagogue — The  Hospitals  and  the  Misericordia  Brothers 
— The  Palaces — The  Picture-Galleries,  Museums,  and 
L  ibraries  —  The  G ardens  —  G alileo's  Tower  —  Fiesole  — 
The  Surroundings  of  Florence — Life  in  Florence. 

LORENCE,  the  "Athens"  of  Tuscany  and 
of  Italy, — known  to  the  Romans  as  Florentia, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Fiorenza,  and  to-day 
as  Firenze, — lies  on  the  River  Arno,  50 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  at  Leghorn, 
in  a  picturesque  valley  enclosed  by  well- 
cultivated  and  villa-decked  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  which 
on  the  north  are  3000  feet  high.  It  is  distant  196  miles  from 
Rome,  711  from  Paris,  and  1000  from  London;  arid,  as  the 
nursery  of  Art  and  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
for  its  lovely  situation,  grand  old  palaces,  churches,  museums, 
and  picture-galleries  (scarcely  excelled  by  these  of  Rome),  it 
is  a  favourite  resort  for  study,  pleasure,  and  health.  Of  old, 
the  city  commanded  the  inland  trade  of  Tuscany,  and  the 
trade  to  Rome  from  Germany ;  and  to-day,  with  its  past 
history  written  in  its  stones,  and  nestling  in  its  bower  of 
glorious  flower-gardens,  it  is  the  intellectual  capital  of  Italy 
as  much  as  Rome  is  the  political  and  ecclesiastical.  Though 
the  district  is  subject  to  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  to  great  heat  in  July  and 
August,  and  to  keen  cold  in  Mid-Winter  and  in  Early  Spring 
— provoking  physicians  to  wonder,  how  people  can  live  in 
Florence  in  Winter,  or  die  in  it  in  Summer — the  city  is  on 
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the  whole  extremely  healthy,  and  one  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 

richly  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received. 
"  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
None  is  so  fair  as  Florence.     'Ti's  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray,  a  treasure  for  a  casket. 
And  what  a  glorious  lustre  did  it  shed, 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness  !  Search  within, 
Without ;  all  is  enchantment !    'Tz's  the  Past 
Contending  with  the  Present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery" — (ROGERS). 

Dante  himself  declares  Florence  to  be  "the  most 
beautiful  and  most  famous  daughter  of  Rome  "  ;  and  our  own 
Coleridge  thus  graphically  and  eloquently  lauds  the  city, — 

"  O  Florence,  with  thy  Tuscan  fields  and  hills, 
Thy  famous  Arno,  fed  with  all  the  rills, 
Thou  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  /" 

As  Byers  truly  says  of  this  birthplace  of  Cimabue, 
the  three  Gaddis,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Lippi,  Michael  Angelo, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  Cellini,  Machiavelli,  and  others, — "  There 
is  scarcely  another  view  so  entrancing  of  beautiful  city  and 
river,  and  olive-covered  hills,  in  all  Europe.  The  winding 
Arno  seems  like  a  thread  of  silver  silently  creeping  out  of  the 
mountains,  kissing  the  beautiful  city  as  it  passes,  and  again 
disappearing  amid  other  hills  in  the  purple  distance.  It  is 
not  enough  to  call  the  city  one  looks  down  on  from  Fiesole 
'  the  city  of  flowers.'  It  is  a  city  of  history,  a  city  of  poets, 
a  city  of  art  and  of  romance.  Its  poets  will  never  die,  its  arts 
are  imperishable,  and  the  city  itself  grows  fairer  as  it  grows 
older.  Looking  from  Fiesole,  on  a  Summer  evening,  into 
the  valley  in  which  Florence  sits,  is  like  a  vision  of  dream- 
land. It  is  no  wonder  almost  everybody  was  a  poet  or  a 
painter  at  Florence,  in  the  romantic  times  of  past  centuries ; 
the  city  itself  was  a  poem,  and  a  picture." 

FLORENCE    FROM    NEAR   S.    MINIATO. 

As  at  Rome  I  ascended  the  Janiculum  Hill  to  get  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  that  city  (p.  132),  so  in  Florence,  on  the 
afternoon  of  my  arrival,  I  was  advised  to  climb  the  hill  on 
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which  stands  the  old  Church  of  S.  Miniato  to  the  small  Piazza 
of  Michael  Angelo  (with  its  fine  bronze  copy  of  his  cele- 
brated David,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Florence),  and  from  that  commandingly-picturesque 
eminence  to  form  my  first  general  impression  of  Florence. 
It  is  a  stiff  climb  up  the  steep,  winding  road  in  the  hot  sun- 
shine, but,  once  one  gains  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  toil  is 
instantaneously  forgotten.  All  Florence  lies  beneath  one's 
eyes.  And,  what  a  view  is  that !  The  great  city  bathed  in 
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soft  and  sleepy  sunshine;  the  vast  dome  of  the  Cathedral,  with 
its  faithful  warder-like  Tower  of  Giotto,  dominating  all  and 
filling  the  soul  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  majestic 
grandeur ;  then,  not  far  from  these,  the  quaint  sky-piercing 
tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  on  the  right  of  which  (with  its 
tapering  elegant  Campanile  and  long  roof)  is  the  celebrated 
Church  of  S.  Croce,  so  dear  to  Mr.  Ruskin ;  beneath  one's 
feet,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  silver-streaked  Arno  spanned 
by  its  six  pretty  bridges,  under  which  the  river  placidly 
glides  seawards  in  holy  silence  ;  then,  beyond  the  Cathedral, 
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the  old  Churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  with  its  grand  dome,  and  of 
S.  Maria  Novella  with  its  tall,  elegant  tower ;  to  the  left,  the 
undulating  heights  at  the  base  of  which,  surrounded  by  the 
lovely  Boboli  Gardens,  lies  the  famous  Pitti  (Royal)  Palace; 
and,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  far-off  purple  hills  on  the 
horizon  to  the  north,  decked  with  glistening  white  villas  and 
with  fair  Fiesole ;  while  eastward  stretches  the  sunlit  valley 
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(Carlo  Dolci :  Academy  of  Fine  Art») 

of  the  Arno,  basking  sweetly  in  the  spacious  bosom  of  the 
encircling  vine  and  olive  clad  hills.  Of  all  the  many  views  I 
afterwards  got  of  Florence,  such  as  from  Giotto's  Tower  and 
the  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  none  save  that  from 
Fiesole  so  much  delighted  me  as  this  view;  and,  in  a  rapture 
of  satisfaction,  I  lingered  feasting  on  the  radiant  scene,  till 
the  sun  beginning  to  set  behind  the  western  hills,  and  the 
chilly  air  of  evening,  finally  warned  me  to  be  going.  Then 
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came  the  climax — Sunset  on  Florence !  when  the  whole  city 
was  bathed  in  successive  streams  of  golden,  purple,  rosy,  and 
blood-red  light ;  and  hills,  valley,  palaces,  towers,  spires, 
domes,  river,  trees,  and  roofs  without  number  yielded  them- 
selves (as  it  were)  willing  offerings  to  the  glory  of  the  dying 
day.  And  then — the  lovely  after-glow  !  which  no  words  can 
picture.  I  descended  the  steep  hill,  gratified  beyond  measure 


From  Photo  60]  FRA  SAVONAROLA.  [Brogi,  Florence 

(Fra  Bartolommeo  :  Museum  of  S.  Marco) 

with  the  splendid  sight  my  first  day  in  Florence  had  given 
me ;  and  feeling,  also,  how  richly  Florence  deserves  the 
praise  its  beauty  has  received  in  all  ages  and  from  every  lip, 
— a  beauty  which  Time  has  not  dimmed,  but  ripened. 

THE    HISTORY   OF   FLORENCE. 

The  Early  History  of  Florence  is  obscure.     Whether  it 
was  founded  by  Sulla  (B.C.  80),  the  founder  of  Fiesole  close 
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by,  or  by  Octavianus  (40  years  later),  who  gave  it  along  with 
part  of  Fiesole  for  a  colony  for  his  soldiers  after  their  capture 
of  Perugia — is  a  question  ;  but,  we  know  how  severe  were  its 
sufferings  from  the  barbarians  under  Totila  (A.D.  541),  and 
from  the  battles  fought  by  the  gallant  Greeks,  while  heroically 
endeavouring  to  expel  the  fierce  Goths  from  Italy  altogether. 
Thereafter,  the  city,  though  ruled  by  the  Lombards  for  two 
centuries  and 
created  a  Duchy 
by  Charlemagne 
(800),  was  of 
no  account ;  but, 
when  Fiesole, 
its  mother  and 
rival,  fell  in 
1125,  immedi- 
ately Florence 
became  promi- 
nent through 
espousing  the 
side  of  the 
Guelphs  or  Papal 
Party  against  the 
Imperial  Party 
or  Ghibellines,  to 
whom  Florence 
as  a  fief  of  the 
German  Empire 
really  belonged. 
As  a  result,  how- 
ever, of  its  oppression  by  the  Guelphs,  popular  risings  occurred, 
— first  in  1250  under  a  "  Captain  of  the  People,"  and  second 
in  1282,  when  the  Great  Arts  or  Trade  Guilds  of  the  city 
(headed  by  their  Priori  or  Presidents)  successfully  checked 
the. tyranny  of  the  nobles.  Then  followed  fierce  struggles  of 
the  Neri  or  Blacks  (Guelphs)  with  the  Bianchi  or  Whites,  in 
which  the  former  generally  triumphed,  and  in  which  two 
such  famous  Bianchi  as  Petrarch  and  Dante  suffered  severely 
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— Dante  being  expelled  from  the  city  for  life.  Thereafter, 
Florence  invoked  pacification  by  foreign  princes,  the  last  of 
whom,  Walter  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  forcibly  abolished  the 
Constitution  (1342)  and  was  forthwith  expelled  by  the  people, 
in  1343.  Then,  in  1348,  an  awful  plague  of  Black  Death 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  population ;  while,  in  1378,  the 
lower  classes  or  ciompi  made  a  vigorous  bid  for  power,  and 
aided  by  the  eminent  and  wealthy  Medici  Family  succeeded. 
Of  this  famous  family,  the  founder  was  Giovanni  (b.  1360), 
who  became  Gonfaloniere  or  Captain  of  the  People  ;  after 
whom  (1423)  came  his  son,  Cosimo,  ruling  for  30  years  with 
princely  magnificence,  patronising  Science  and  Art  (especially 
in  the  persons  of  Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Masaccio,  and 
Filippo  Lippi),  founding  the  Platonic  Academy  and  Medici 
Library,  and  winning  like  Julius  Caesar  the  proud  title  of 
"Pater  Patrice"  (i.e.,  Father  of  his  Country).  Under  his 
successors,  Pietro  (1464)  and  Lorenzo  II  Magnifico  (1469-92) 
— a  great  poet,  statesman,  and  patron  of  Science  and  Art — 
Florence  became  the  centre  of  the  Renaissance  or  Revival  of 
the  Art,  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  Science  of  antiquity,  and 
the  Medici  Court  the  rally  ing-place  of  the  most  eminent 
philologists.  Of  later  Florentine  History,  the  most  notable 
events  were  its  capture  (1494)  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
in  his  campaign  against  Naples ;  the  short-lived  Theocratic 
Republic  founded  by  the  celebrated  Dominican  Monk  of  S. 
Marco,  Girolamo  Savonarola  (son  of  a  Ferrara  noble),  who 
expiated  his  politico-religious  zeal  at  the  stake  in  the  Piazza. 
Signoria,  on  23rd  May,  1498 ;  the  continued  and  illustrious 
career  of  the  city  under  the  Medici,  whose  three  centuries  of 
rule  ended  in  1737  ;  the  wars  of  Austria  and  Spain  (in  which 
Tuscany  was  ceded  to  Austria),  and  the  survival  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  till  1807,  when  Napoleon  the  Great 
annexed  the  city  to  France ;  and,  finally,  its  fusion  on  I3th 
March,  1860,  by  plebiscite,  into  the  Kingdom  of  United 
Italy,  then  being  formed  under  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy. 
Four  years  later,  Florence  supplanted  Turin  as  the  capital 
of  Italy,  leading  to  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  city,  as 
also  to  financial  disaster;  and  then,  on  the  Fall  of  Rome 
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(1870),  Rome  replaced  Florence.  At  the  present  day,  the 
city,  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  occupies  a  most  important 
position,  and  along  with  Rome,  Naples,  and  Venice  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  Italian  cities.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop,  the  Headquarters  of  the  Vlth  Army  Corps, 
the  focus  of  Italian  artistic  and  intellectual  life,  and  as  much 
the  Mother  of  Italian  Art,  Language,  and  Literature  as 
Rome  is,  and  has  been,  the  Mother  of  Religion  and  Govern- 
ment. As  has  been  well  said,  "  An  amazing  profusion  of 
treasures  of  Art,  such  as  no  other  city  possesses  within  so 

population  of  \  '    Florence  was 

90,000,    in   |  '    1859,112,000, 

and  in  1882,   •  HBBI   163,000,     to- 
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day  it  is  <.!/<>;<„,/  .(„;/<•/.<.•  .t,-<,<iem<,  of  Fine  Arts)  2oo,3oo,  and 
is  steadily  growing,  under  the  fostering  care  of  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  enterprising  of  Italian  Municipalities. 

THE  ART  AND  CELEBRITIES  OF  FLORENCE. 

Long  before  the  Christian  Era,  the  Tuscans  were  noted 
modellers  in  terra-cotta  and  workers  in  iron,  as  Fiesole  and 
the  great  Etruscan  Museum  of  Florence  amply  show  ;  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  Florentine  Art  coincides 
practically  with  that  of  all  Italy.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
Xlllth  century,  Florence  was  of  little  note — a  mere  labyrinth 
of  narrow  streets,  huddled  houses,  tall  towers  of  the  nobles, 
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and  with  no  grand  building  in  it  save  the  lovely  Baptistery, 
then  the  Cathedral  of  the  city;  but,  at  that  period,  a  strong 
taste  for  Art  arose  under  the  famous  Arnolfo  del  Cambio 
(1240-1311),  the  "  Cimabue  "  of  architecture,  whose  genius 
gave  birth  to  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  with 
its  grand  and  quaint  tower.  Contemporary  with  Arnolfo 
was  Cimabue  (1240-1302),  also  a  Florentine  and  the  Father 
of  Italian  Painting,  whose  admirable  works  adorn  S.  Maria 
Novella  and  the  Art  Academy;  and,  close  after  him  came 
his  great  pupil,  Giotto  (1276-1337),  the  real  pioneer  of 
modern  Italian  Art,  as 
Dante  was  of  Literature. 
It  is  a  beautiful  story, 
how  Cimabue  found  the 
ten-year-old  boy, Giotto, 
herding  sheep  near 
Florence,  and  drawing 
upon  a  stone  one  of  his 
lambs ;  and  how  the 
artistic  talent  of  the 
shepherd-boy  so  im- 
pressed the  great 
painter,  that  he  forth- 
with took  the  lad  to 
Florence,  where  he 
became  a  great  archi- 
tect and  artist,  built  the  From  Photo  by]  s.  GEORGE.  iB 

"Shepherd's  Tower"  (or  (Donatella:  National  Museum) 

Campanile) — an  imperishable  and  exquisite  monument  to 
his  genius,  and  founded  a  School  of  Artists  so  unrivalled  in 
celebrity,  that  Florence  became  the  headquarters  of  Italian 
Painting  in  the  XlVth  century.  The  chief  glory  of  Giotto 
(a  warm  friend  of  Dante)  is  that  he  copied  Nature,  and  thus 
reformed  Art  in  every  branch ;  while  he  left  behind  him,  in 
every  Italian  city,  pupils,  who  Like  himself  produced  "  lively 
and  expressive  figures,  scenes  full  of  movement  and  passion, 
and  grand  and  poetical  compositions  with  backgrounds  of 
landscapes  or  architecture."  Of  Giotto's  pupils,  the  most 
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famous  were  the  two  Florentines,  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1300-52) 
and  Angiolo  Gaddi  (1330-96),  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  finished  Giotto's  Campanile,  and  rebuilt  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  ;  Orcagna  (1352-89),  who  built  the  lovely  Loggia  dei 
Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Signoria,  and  the  glorious  Tabernacle  of 
Or  S.  Michele;  Spinello  Aretino  (1330-1410),  whose  grand 
works  survive  in  S.  Miniato  at  Florence,  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa,  and  the  Municipal  Buildings  of  Genoa;  and  Stefano, 
a  Florentine — all  of  them,  like  Giotto,  renowned  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Pisan 
bronze-worker  and  marble-sculptor,  Andrea  Pisano  (1270- 

1349),  who, 
settling  in 
Florence,  la- 
boured there 
for  22  years 
at  a  single 
gate  for  the 
Baptistery; 
Brunelleschi 
(1377-1444),  a 
Florentine 
architect  of 
palatial  gran- 
deur of  con- 
ception,whose 
crowning 

masterpiece  is  the  gigantic  Cathedral  dome,  modelled  on 
that  of  Agrippa's  Pantheon  at  Rome  (p.  207) ;  and  two  other 
Florentines,  —  Verrocchio  (1435-88),  a  painter,  sculptor, 
jeweller,  musician,  and  engraver,  who  had  both  Leonardo 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  for  pupils, — and  Ghirlandajo 
(1449-94),  a  great  fresco  painter. 

In  the  XVth  (the  Golden)  century,  the  Renaissance  of 
Italian  Sculpture  and  Architecture  dawned  with  Alberti 
(1405-72),  a  Florentine  architect,  following  whom  came 
Ghiberti  (1378-1455)*  with  his  works  rich  in  charming  grace 
and  manly  strength— as  seen  in  the  Baptistery,  Bargello,  and 
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Or  S.  Michele  ;  Donatello  (1383-1466),  whose  artistic  gem  is 
his  S.  George  (formerly  in  a  niche  outside  Or  S.  Michele, 
but  now  in  the  Bargello  or  National  Museum),  and  whose 
charming  works,  like  those  of  Delia  Robbia  and  Michael 
Angelo,  are  full  of  moral  strength,  natural  grace,  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  and  entitle  him  to  rank  as  the  precursor 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  Delia  Robbia  (1400-81),  with  his 
delightful  child-forms  and  glazed  and  enamelled  coloured 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  At  this  date, 
Painting  revived  in  Uccelli  (1397-1475)  and  Masaccio  (1402- 
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29), — the  latter  a  bold  Art-reformer,  like  Giotto  imitating 
Nature  in  these  grave,  elegant,  and  vigorous  works  that 
make  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  a  school  and 
shrine  of  artists  all  down  the  ages ;  and,  following  them  were 
the  monk  Filippo  Lippi  (1412-69)  and  his  son  Filippino 
(1457-1504),  and  Botticelli  (1447-1510).  The  noblest  of  all 
the  noble  Florentine  painters,  however,  is  Fra  Angelico 
(1387-1455) — Beato  Angelico,  the  illustrious  Dominican 
Friar  of  Fiesole,  a  man  of  most  sublime  genius,  fervent  piety, 
and  beautiful  sentiment,  one  whose  works  (unparalleled  in 
beauty  as  in  ability)  have  made  the  old  Monastery  of  S. 
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Marco  at  Florence  a  "holy  place," — one  whose  inspirations  for 

his  masterpieces  sprang  from 
the  sublime  thought  that  to 
paint  was  to  pray, — and  one 
whose  works  have  perhaps 
done  more,  than  those  of  any 
other  painter  to  make  all  who 
see  them  yield  to  the  chaste 
and  hallowing  influences  a 
noble  religious  picture  can 
awaken  and  exert.  As  has 
been  truly  said,  "Fra 
Angelico's  pictures  are  his 
aspirations  to  heaven,  his 
figures  his  angels,  his  saints 
have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
earthly ;  they  seem  to  be  sub- 
lime expressions  of  religious 
sentiment;  souls  hidden  in 
direct  communication  with 
God.  He  is  the  most  sincere, 
pure,  delicate,  and  appealing 
catholic  painter  that  has  ever 
existed,  and  his  works  scat- 
tered through  the  Galleries  of 
all  the  civilised  world,  are  of 
universal  celebrity."  Ruskin 
says  of  this  painter  (so  full  of 
exquisite  and  delicate  grace, 
ethereal  mysticism,  and  holy 
ardour),  that  "  By  purity  of 
life,  habitual  elevation  of 
thought,  and  natural  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  he  was 
enabled  to  express  the  sacred 
affections  upon  the  human 

K/KKIKI.'s    VISION. 

d^^hnti:  pttti  oaiiery)  countenance,  as  no  one  ever 

did  before  or  since.    His  art  is  always  childish,  but  beautiful 


GROUP  OF  ANGELS. 
(Fra  Angelica) 

earthly  forms,  but   that  are  in 
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From  Photo  by]  \Brogi,  Florence 

THE   DEATH   OF   RAPHAEL. 
(Morgan,  1880 :  Academy  of  Fine  Arts) 


in  its  childishness."     Angelico  was  beatified  after  his  death. 

I  will  not  trespass 
upon  the  knowledge  of  my 
readers,  by  enlarging  on 
the  genius  and  greatness 
of  three  subsequent  cele- 
brities, whose  connection 
with  Florence  ensures  it 
imperishable  ren'own. 
These  were  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci  (1452-1519),  the  son 
of  a  Florentine  notary  and 
the  painter  of  the  Last 
Slipper  (a  fresco  in  a 
Monastery  Refectory  at 
Milan),  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  best  known 
of  his  works ;  and  Michael 
Angelo  (1474-1564) — both  of  whom  have  shed  undying  lustre 
on  the  celebrated  land  in  which  they  were  born, — two  men 
whose  greatness  of 
genius  and  divinely- 
inspired  intellects  (as 
sculptors,  painters, 
architects,  and  poets  of 
universal  talent  and 
originality  of  concep- 
tion) have  elevated 
them  to  the  front  rank 
of  the  artistic  giants  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  Raphael 
(1483-1520),  who,though 
not  a  Florentine,  yet 
gained  much  from  there 

prOSeCUting   his  Studies,  From  Photo  &j/]  [Brogi,  Florence 

°  .         .  S.   JOHN   THE   EVANGELIST. 

even  as   Da  Vinci  and  ( carlo  DOM  .-  pun  Gaiiery) 

Michael  Angelo  finished  theirs,  at  Florence.    Besides  these 
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were  Fra  Bartolommeo  (1475-1517),  a  close  friend  of  Raphael, 
and  also  the  talented  Florentine  colourist,  Vannucchi  or  Andrea 
del  Sarto  (1487-1531);  Pierino  del  Vaga  (1499-1547),  a  Roman 
painter,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  so  admirable  in  his  drawing,  and 
who  died  of  plague  at  Florence;  and  Cellini  (1500-70), 
sculptor,  goldsmith,  and  painter,  "  who  brought  plastic  art  to 
a  marvellous  perfection  and  ideality  of  form."  After  the 
middle  of  the  XVIth  century,  Florence  produced  no  really 
great  architect  or  artist ;  but,  in  the  XVIIth,  there  arose  the 
celebrated  Florentine  painter  Carlo  Dolci  (1616-86),  and,  in 
the  XVIIIth,  the  renowned  sculptor  Canova  (1757-1832),  a 
student  of  art  at  Florence.  At  the  present  day,  Florence 
still  has  a  flourishing  Art  School,  frequented  by  artists  of  all 
nations,  for  whom  the  Churches,  Museums,  and  Public  and 
Private  Picture-Galleries  of  the  city  supply  countless  models. 
If  Florence  excels  in  Art.  no  less  is  it  famous  for  Science 
and  Literature.  It  is  the  city  of  the  Medici,  those  liberal 
patrons  of  Learning  of  every  kind  ;  of  Dante  (1265-1321),  of 
Boccaccio  (1313-75),  of  Petrarch  (1304-74),  of  Savonarola 
(1452-98),  of  Galileo  (1564-1642) — who,  though  born  at  Pisa, 
conducted  at  Florence  many  of  those  grand  astronomical  and 
mathematical  discoveries  that  make  him  as  famous  in  these 
sciences  as  in  anti-Aristotelian  philosophy, — of  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (1451-15 1 2),  the  great  provision-contractor  and  pilot- 
major  of  Spain,  who  gave  his  name  to  America ;  and  of 
Machiavelli  (1469-1527),  the  astute  politician,  whose  name 
has  become  a  synonym  for  diplomacy.  But,  above  all,  does 
Florence  glory  in  her  beloved  Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  versatile  geniuses  that  ever  breathed — poet, 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  engraver,  civil  and  military  engi- 
neer— a  man  whose  creations  are  as  amazing  and  admirable 
in  execution,  as  they  are  gigantic  and  sublime  in  conception. 
Other  celebrities  connected  with  Florence  are  our  own  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  born  there  I5th  May,  1820,  and  named  after 
the  fair  city  in  which  she  first  saw  the  light  of  a  world  she  has 
blessed  so  much,  by  her  heroic  services  to  sick  soldiers  and 
civilians ;  and  the  gifted  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
who  died  there  on  3oth  June,  1861,  aged  55  years. 
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And  now,  before  I  speak  of  Florence  of  to-day,  I  must 
caution  my  readers  only  to  expect  what  seemed  to  the  writer 
most  impressive,  and  not  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
famous  city.  That  would  need  volumes,  not  a  chapter. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  FLORENCE. 

Florence  is  easily  outlined  in  words.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  River  Arno  (from  no  to  150  yards 
wide,  and  an  insignificant  stream  save  in  rainy  weather), — 
the  larger  occupying  the  north  bank,  and  the  smaller  the 
south, — and  connected  by  Six  Bridges.  From  east  to  west 
these  are,  (i)  An  IRON  BRIDGE,  north  from  which  all  round 
the  city  to  its 
west  side,  and 
following  the 
line  of  the  old 
city  wall  of 
Arnolfo(i285), 
runs  a  grand 
boulevard.  (2) 
ALLE  GRAZIE 
or  RUBACON- 
TE,  founded  by 
that  Governor 
or  Potesta  in  THE  PONTE  VECCHIO. 

1237,  and  enlarged  in  1874.  This  bridge,  so  solid  as  never 
to  have  been  swept  away  by  the  Arno  floods,  leads  north  to 
the  Church  of  S.  Croce,  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  the  Piazza 
d'Azeglio,  S.  Maria  Magdalena,  and  to  the  English  and 
Misericordia  Cemeteries.  (3)  VECCHIO,  a  very  fine  old 
bridge  of  three  plain  solid  arches,  rebuilt  in  1345  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi ;  and,  like  the  famous  Rialto  at  Venice,  lined  (not  as 
the  latter  is  with  cabbages  and  parsnips)  with  shops  of  gold- 
smiths, jewellers,  and  mosaic-workers,  above  which  runs  the 
Palatine  Gallery  connecting  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Palaces,  about 
a  mile  apart.  Along  with  the  Carraia  Bridge,  the  Vecchio 
was  swept  away  in  1333.  South  of  the  Vecchio  are  the  Pitti 
Palace  and  Boboli  Gardens,  and  north  of  it  the  Uffizi  and 
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Vecchio  Palaces,  the  Piazza  Signoria,  the  Via  Calzaioli  (in 
which  is  the  famous  Church  of  Or  S.  Michele),  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  (containing  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  and  the 
Misericordia  Chapel),  the  Via  Cavour  (with  the  Riccardi 
Palace,  and  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  S.  Marco),  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  Military  Hospital.  (4)  S.  TRINITA, 
built  in  1252,  but  swept  off  by  a  flood ;  rebuilt  by  the  Friars 
in  1269,  in  1346,  and  last  in  1569.  Statues  representing  the 


From  Photo  fy/]  [Brotii,  Florence 

A   XVIth   CENTURY    PAINTING    IN    THE    MUSEUM    OF    S.    MARCO    SHOWING    THE 

PIAZZA   DELLA   SIGNORIA   AT   THE   BURNING   OF   SAVONAROLA. 

Four  Seasons  adorn  the  parapets  of  this  bridge,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  a  solid  yet  light  and  elegant  marble 
bridge  of  three  elliptical  arches.  To  the  north  of  it  are  the 
busy  Via  Tornabuoni  (with  the  Strozzi  and  Corsi  Palaces), 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  with  the  Laurentian  Library,  and 
the  famous  Medici  Chapel.  (5)  ALLE  CARRAIA,  built  in  1218 
and  rebuilt  in  1269,  after  which  it  fell  twice.  It  was  restored 
in  1559,  and  widened  in  1867.  To  the  south  of  this  bridge 
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is  the  celebrated  Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  and  to 
the  north  of  it  S.  Maria  Novella.  (6)  A  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE, 
at  the  extreme  west  side  of  the  city.  Then,  along  both  sides 
of  the  Arno  runs  the  Lung'  Arno  under  various  names  at  its 
different  parts.  From  the  Piazza  Signoria,  the  Borgo  de' 
Greci  runs  east  to  S.  Croce;  and,  from  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  the  principal  streets  running  west  are  the  Via 
Cerretani  and  the  Via  Banchi — beyond  which  are  the 
Central  Railway  Station,  the  Military  College,  and  Fort  S. 
John.  I  may  add,  that  of  the  great  Wall,  begun  by  Arnolfo 
del  Cambio  in  1284,  on^y  a  few  traces  survive  on  the  south 
side  of  the  city — the  Wall  having  been  demolished  between 
1865  and  1868.  A  few  grand  old  Gates,  such  as  Alle  Croce 
(1284),  Romana  (1328),  S.  Gallo  (1330),  S.  Frediano,  and  S. 
Niccolo  are  still  visible,  like  solitary  landmarks  amid  a  sea  of 
modern  buildings,  but  not  a  trace  remains  of  the  hundred 
splendid  and  embattled  towers  that  once  garlanded  the  city. 

THE  STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

Florence  is  notable  for  its  clean,  straight,  and  narrow 
STREETS,  and  also  for  its  many  handsome,  historic,  and 
spacious  SQUARES  or  PIAZZAS.  Of  the  former  (paved  in  the 
Xlllth  century  with  large  stone  slabs  or  lastn'ci,  and  bearing 
guild,  family,  and  trade  names),  the  finest  and  busiest  are 
the  Cerretani,  Porta  Rossa,  Tornabuoni,  and  Calzaioli  (the 
most  central  and  crowded)  —  the  Tornabuoni  containing  very 
handsome  shops,  and  such  grand  palaces  as  the  Strozzi  and 
Corsi ;  while  the  Lung'  Arno  (also  with  fine  shops)  forms  a 
long  and  delightful  sunny  winter  walk  by  the  Arno  banks, 
where,  especially  on  Sundays,  the  Florentine  citizens  and  their 
families  saunter  pleasantly  along  evidently  enjoying  them- 
selves. Other  notable  streets  are  named  Cavour,  S.  Gallo, 
Serragli,  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  Romana,  Maggio,  and  Regina 
Vittoria — the  last  after  our  beloved  Queen,  who  made  it  the 
highway  between  Florence  and  the  villas  (Palmieri  and 
Fabbricotti)  near  Fiesole,  which  she  recently  occupied. 

The  chief  Squares  are  (i)  DELLA  SIGNORIA,  the  centre 
of  Florentine  business  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  locality 
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most  richly  embellished  with  ancient  and  important  triumphs 
of  architecture  and  sculpture.  There,  besides  other  grand 
old  palaces,  one  sees  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  which  in  its  severe 
style  so  graphically  reflects  the  haughty  and  turbulent  temper 
of  those  fierce  Republicans  whose  Senate  House  it  once  was. 
Then  close  by,  on  the  very  spot  where,  along  with  two  other 
Dominican  monks,  the  illustrious  and  intrepid  Savonarola 
was  strangled  and  burnt  (p.  377),  stands  a  beautiful  colossal 
Fountain  of  Neptune  (1571),  representing  a  car  drawn  by 
most  spirited  horses,  while  round  the  basin  are  lifelike 
groups  of  nymphs,  tritons,  and  satyrs.  To  the  left  of  this  is 
seen  the  noble  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Cosimo  I.  (1594), 

with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs  of  the 
Senate  creating 
him  a  Duke,  of 
his  entering 
Siena,  and  of 
his  receiving  the 
Grand-Ducal 
crown  from 
Pope  Pius  V. 
The  most  glor- 
ious sight  one 
sees  in  this 

FOUNTAIN  OF  NEPTUNE  IN  THE  PIAZZA  DELLA  SIGNORIA.    Sauare  hoW- 

ever,  is  the  lovely  and  inimitable  Loggia  del  Lanzi  or 
cTOrcagna  (1376),  an  open  Gothic  colonnade  for  use  by  the 
magistrates  when  convoking  public  assemblies.  No  one 
can  behold  this  elegant  and  lightly-proportioned  structure, 
without  hailing  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  its  gifted  archi- 
tect ;  and  no  less  admirable  are  the  many  famous  groups 
of  statuary  it  shelters.  Chief  of  these  are  Giovanni  da 
Bologna's  marble  group  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  Cellini's 
bronze  Perseus  with  the  head  of  the  Medusa,  Ajax  with  the  body 
of  Achilles,  Fedi's  grand  marble  group  of  the  Rape  ofPolyxena, 
Donatello's  graphic  bronze  Judith  and  Holofernes,  &c.  Of 
the  many  curious  and  interesting  sights  I  saw  in  this  Piazza 
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not  the  least  novel  was  an  Italian  corn-market,  attended  by 
hosts  of  farmers  clad  in  long  befurred  coats  of  every  age,  cut, 
and  hue.  As  I  wended  my  way  through  the  jabbering  and 
gesticulating  crowd,  I  saw  many  a  dark  eye  uplifted  to  scan 
the  tall  lean  foreigner  silently  surveying  them,  from  the 
commanding  height  of  his  superior  stature.  (2)  DEL  DUOMO, 
containing  the  Cathedral,  adjoined  by  the  Baptistery  and  the 
Misericordia  Chapel,  and  showing  fine  statues  of  Arnolfo  del 
Cambio  and  Brunelleschi,  the  Cathedral  architects, — along 
with  a  column  beside  the  Baptistery,  in  commemoration  of 
the  removal  of  the  relics 
of  S.  Zenobius,  Bishop  of 
Florence  (c.  376),  to  the 
Cathedral  opposite.  One 
sees  also  in  this  Piazza  a 
bronze  bust  of  Donatello, 
and  the  beautiful  Loggia 
del  Bigallo,  attributed  to 
Orcagna,  and  now  an 
Orphan  Asylum.  For- 
merly, the  Misericordia 
Brothers  exhibited  here 
the  foundlings  of  the  city. 
(3)  MERCATO  Nuovo, 
famous  for  its  straw  and 
silk  markets,  its  flower 
shows  every  Thursday,  THE  LOGGIA  DEI  LANZI- 

and  its  exquisite  bronze  statue  of  a  wild  boar  by  Tacca  (d. 
1640).  (4)  SS.  ANNUNZIATA,  flanked  by  the  Church  of  that 
name  and  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  front  of  which  are 
Delia  Robbia's  lovely  lunette  white  and  blue  medallions  of 
children  in  swaddling  clothes.  One  sees  also  two  fountains, 
and  a  noble  Turkish  bronze  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  (5) 
D'AzEGLio,  with  its  fine  gardens,  surrounded  by  splendid 
houses.  (6)  CAVOUR,  a  very  large  Piazza,  famous  for  the 
nut-fairs  held  in  it  on  the  Three  Sundays  in  Lent,  and  with  a 
grand  Triumphal  Arch  in  memory  of  the  entry  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Francis  II.  into  Florence  (1738).  (7)  S.  CROCE,  in 
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Republican  times  the  celebrated  place  for  public  meetings. 
Of  this  Square  the  fairest  ornaments  are  the  Church  of  S. 
Croce,  and  the  noble  colossal  white  marble  statue  of  Dante 
by  Pazzi.  This  magnificent  Statue,  erected  by  the  Italian 
Nation,  and  unveiled,  I4th  May,  1865,  on  the  6ooth  anni- 
versary of  Dante  (who  was  at  once  the  greatest  of  realists 
and  the  greatest  of  idealists),  is  16  feet  high  and  stands 
on  a  23  feet  high  pedestal,  round  the  base  of  which  are 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  chief  Italian  cities,  while  corner 
shields  bear  lions  adorned  with  the  names  of  Dante's 
best  works  (exclusive  of  the  Divina  Commedia),  viz.,  Convito, 
Vita  Nuova,  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,  and  De  Monarchia. 
Other  notable  Squares  are  VITTORIO  EMMANUELE  and 
DEMIDOFF,  with  monuments  to  both  these  celebrities ; 
DELL'  INDIPENDENZA,  one  of  the  largest  in  Florence; 
S.  LORENZO,  with  the  Church  of  that  name,  and  a  statue 
of  Giovanni,  father  of  Duke  Cosimo  I. ;  S.  MARCO,  also 
with  a  Church  so  named,  and  in  the  centre  a  fine  bronze 
monument  to  General  Fanti  (1872) ;  S.  MARIA  NOVELLA, 
also  with  its  Church,  and  once  famed  for  the  festivals 
and  games  held  in  it,  at  which  ran  4  four-horsed  chariots 
(red,  green,  blue,  and  white) ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  PIAZZA  MERCATO  VECCHIO,  the  oldest  of  all,  called 
by  the  Lombards  "  Forum  Regis"  (i.e.,  the  Royal  Square), 
and,  till  1881,  the  chief  market  for  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables. 
A  column  in  its  centre  marks  the  heart  of  Florence. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  FLORENCE. 

Like  Rome,  Florence  is  full  of  fine  old  Churches — 
chiefly  Gothic.  Its  patron  saints  are  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  Reparato,  a  Vllth  century  bishop;  while  its  first  and 
one  of  its  most  famous  bishops  is  S.  Zenobius,  and  the 
patron  saints  of  the  Medici,  SS.  Cosma  and  Damian, — the 
holy  doctors  with  their  red  robes  and  caps,  and  surgical 
instruments.  The  oldest  of  the  Churches  (only  a  few  of 
which  can  I  mention  here)  are  S.  Maria  Novella,  built  in 
1278  by  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  those  celebrated 
Teachers  of  Faith ;  and  S.  Croce,  built  in  1297  by  the 
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Franciscans  or  White  Friars,  the  no  less  famous  Teachers  of 
Works,  Largest  and  grandest  of  all,  however,  is  the  DUOMO 
or  S.  MARIA  DEL  FIORE  (a  name  this  Cathedral  derives  from 
the  lily  appearing  in  the  city  arms),  which  like  the  former 
Churches  was  begun  in  Dante's  time.  This  majestic  pile, 
occupying  the  site  of  S.  Salvatore,  a  Vth  century  Church — 
in  later  times  called  S.  Reparata,  was  founded  in  1298  by 
Cardinal  Valeriani,  the  Legate  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
The  Cathedral  was  entrusted  by  the  Republic  to  the  archi- 
tectural genius  of  the  celebrated  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  after 
whom  laboured  on  it  Giotto,  Pisano,  Talenti,  Gaddi,  Orcagna, 
and  others—  Brunelleschi  finishing  it  with  a  vast  dome,  the 
largest  in  the  .  -  -  ,  .  ; 

world     and     the  ^ 

model  of  S. 
Peter's  at  Rome. 
Of  none  of 
my  experiences 
in  Florence  have 
I  a  more  vivid 
remembrance, 
than  of  the  de- 1 
lighted  surprise 
with  which  I  first 
beheld  this  noble 
pile,  and,  above  all,  of  the  brilliant  splendour  of  the  facade — 
richly  decorated  with  red,  green,  and  white  marble,  and 
brilliantly  ornamented  with  statues,  frescoes,  bas-reliefs, 
and  coats-of-arms  (p.  339).  No  language  can  express  the 
glory  of  this  triumph  of  modern  Italian  Art,  by  De  Fabris  : 
to  realise  its  beauty,  it  must  be  seen — seen  in  sunshine 
and  in  shadow,  seen  with  eyes  able  and  willing  to  take 
in  the  fulness  and  meaning  of  its  grandeur  (as  a  tribute 
to  the  Almighty,  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the 
Florentines  in  the  Divine  Saviour),  and  seen  also  in  contrast 
with  the  rich  warm  glow  which  age  has  imparted  to  the 
Campanile  of  Giotto,  beside  which  the  fa£ade  shines  deathly 
pale.  I  may  add,  that  towards  the  million  of  francs  spent 
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on  this  facade  the  Italian  nobility  gave  handsomely,  and  that 
the  work  was  unveiled  amid  great  pomp,  on  I2th  May,  1887, 
before  the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Italy. 

On  entering  by  the  main  door  (surmounted  by  Gaddi's 
splendid  mosaic  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  I  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  massive  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the 
interior  (555  feet  long,  and  with  a  transept  342  feet),  and  by 
its  dimness  —  the  only  light  obtained  coming  through  narrow 
windows  of  richly-stained  glass.  The  nave  arches  (4  on  each 
side)  and  pillars  painted  a  dull  brown,  and  the  pavement  of 

large  slabs  of  white,  red, 
and  blue  marble  are  not 
over-impressive  ;  the  glory 
of  the  Cathedral  is  its 
solemn  majesty,  so  well 
expressed  in  the  graphic 
words  Pope  Pius  IX. 
uttered  on  visiting  it,— 
"In  S.  Peter's  man  thinks, 
in  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  man 
prays."  Very  impressive  is 
the  great  dome,  300  feet 
high  (or  including  the 
lantern  352  feet),  and 
decorated  by  Vasari  and 
Zuccaro  (1572-9)  with 
colossal  frescoed  figures 
representing  the  Last 
Judgment.  Beneath  the  dome  is  a  glass-enclosed  octagonal 
choir  with  a  marble  screen,  behind  which  is  an  unfinished  Pieta 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  his  8ist  year  (1555).  The  dome 
(a  work  of  14  years)  commands  a  grand  view  of  Florence  and 
all  its  suburbs.  Altogether,  with  its  many  chapels,  monuments, 
mosaics,  and  windows,  the  Cathedral,  whose  walls  rang  in  1497 
with  many  a  fiery  oration  of  Savonarola's,  well  deserves  all  the 
praise  it  has  received.  I  had  the  pleasure  one  Sunday  of 
hearing  an  eloquent  Dominican  Friar  preach  in  it  to  a  very 
large  congregation,  thickly  interspersed  with  soldiers. 


s.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 
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I  shall  never  forget  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me, 
while  I  stood  one  morning  under  the  great  dome,  listening 
to  the  fine  singing  of  the  red-robed  clergy.  Suddenly,  one 
of  them  left  his  place,  came  straight  towards  me,  and  bowing 

said  in  faultless  English,  "Are  you  Canon  C ,  Sir?  "     I 

at   once   replied,    "  No   Sir ! " ;    to    which    my   questioner 
rejoined,  "  Oh  !  I  thought  you  might  be  :  he  has  an  introduction 
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to  me,  and  I  am  expecting  to  see  him"     Alas  !  I  was  not  Canon 

C (an  English  Canon,  who  had  written  to  this  dignitary 

as  Rev.,  and  not  Right  Rev.}.  I  modestly  concealed  who  I 
was — of  course  nobody  of  any  note ;  but,  summoning  up 
courage,  I  said,  "And  may  I  ask,  Sir,  who  you  are  ?  "  ;  where- 
upon he  replied,  "  I  am  Monsignore  of  this  Cathedral, 

and  I  shall  be  happy  some  day  to  show  you  over  it.  Meantime,  I 
must  return  to  my  place."  Blushing  furiously  with  pleasure,  I 
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warmly  thanked  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignore,  who  left  me 
with  the  words,  "/  am  the  only  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  who 
speaks  English.'" 

GIOTTO'S   TOWER. 

Close  to  the  Cathedral  stands  the  lovely  CAMPANILE  or 
Bell-Tower,  begun  by  Giotto  in  1334,  finished  after  his  death 
by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  1336,  and  of  which  Longfellow  says, — 

"In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotttfs  tower, 
The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone, — 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire, 
The  builder 's  perfect  and  centennial  flower, 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed  alone, 
But  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire" 

This  noble  building — the  pride  of  Florence,  and  a 
priceless  jewel  of  architecture — consists  of  five  storeys  of 
richly-decorated  marble  rising  to  a  height  of  292  feet,  with 
windows  curiously  increasing  in  size  on  each  storey,  and 
elegantly  enriched  with  beautiful  tracery  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style.  Figures  of  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Sibyls  by  Giotto, 
Donatello,  Delia  Robbia,  Pisano,  &c.,  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
tower,  along  with  bas-reliefs  of  "  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues, 
the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  the  Seven  Beatitudes,  and  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  In  the  lower  series  is  represented  the 
development  of  mankind  from  the  Creation  to  the  climax  of 
Greek  Science  (Creation  of  Eve,  Adam  and  Eve  at  work, 
Dwellers  in  tents,  Astronomer,  Rider,  Weaving,  Navigation, 
Agriculture,  &c.),  while  the  liberal  arts  are  represented  by 
figures  of  Phidias,  Apelles,  Donatus,  Orpheus,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Ptolemy,  Euclid,  and  a  musician."  The  bells  in  the  Tower 
were  placed  in  1358. 

I  climbed  by  414  steps  to  the  top  of  this  beautiful  Tower 
where  are  seen  the  pillars  Giotto  designed  to  carry  a  spire 
100  feet  high,  but  which  Gaddi  did  not  erect ;  and  from 
which  I  got  a  never-to-be-forgotten  view  of  Florence, 
encircled  by  lovely  hills  on  every  side.  Yes !  it  is  a  dream  of 
beauty,  to  look  down  on  that  sea  of  roofs,  on  Cathedral  and 
Baptistery,  and  round  and  round  to  church  upon  church, 
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and  palace  after  palace,  and  to  the  busy  squares,  and  to  the 
silvery  Arno, — and  then  away  to  the  villa-decked  and  thickly- 
wooded  purple  hills,  and  to  beautiful  Fiesole  on  the  far- 
off  horizon  to  the  north. 

THE    BAPTISTERY    OF    S.   JOHN. 

Like  all  visitors  to  Florence,  I  paid  many  a  visit  to  the 
famous   BAPTISTERY.      This    lovely    building — one    of  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  and  called  by  Dante  "  the  Baptistery  of  my 
gracious  S.  John" — is  an  artistic  marvel.     Built  in  the  Vllth 
century,    from    the 
materials    (some    say) 
of     an     old     Pagan 
Temple    of    Mars,    it 
was  used  as  a  Cathe- 
dral    till     1128,     and 
restored    and    covered 
with  marble  by  Arnolfo 
del  Cambio,  in   1293 ; 
while,     in     1550,     its 
vaulted  ceiling  (origin- 
ally open  in  the  centre, 
like   the    Pantheon  at 
Rome)  was  closed  with 
a  lantern.   An  octagon 
of    three    different 
storeys    of    richly- 
ornamented  marble,  coloured  panels,  and  handsome  cornices, 
the  great  glory  of  the  edifice  externally  is  its  Gates,  three  in 
number.     Of  these  the  oldest  is  the  SOUTH  GATE,  the  most 
important  work  of  Gothic  Sculpture  in    Italy,  executed  in 
133°  by  Andrea  Pisano.     It  contains  28  glorious  bas-relief 
panels  (20  of  them  being  scenes  from  the  Baptist's  life,  and 
8   depicting    the    Christian     Graces),     with     side     bronze 
ornaments  by  Ghiberti ;  while  of  the  panels  the  most  beautiful 
are  Zacharias  naming  his  son — John,  and  S.  John  being  entombed 
by  his  disciples.     So  deeply  did  this  grand  work  of  22  years 
impress  the  Florentines,  that,  when  the  Gates  were  completed 
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and  set  up  in  the  doorway  now  occupied  by  Ghiberti's  Gates 
of  Paradise,  "  all  Florence  crowded  to  see  them,  and  the 
Signoria,  who  never  quitted  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  a  body 
except  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  came  in  state  to 
applaud  the  artist,  and  to  confer  upon  him  (a  Pisan)  the 
dignity  of  citizenship."  Over  the  door  is  a  bronze  group,  by 
Vincenzo  Danti  (1571),  of  the  Beheading  of  the  Baptist.  Then 
there  is  the  NORTH  GATE,  designed  in  1401  by  Ghiberti 
(when  23  years  of  age),  who  laboured  22  years  upon  it. 
Over  this  Gate, — which  represents  the  Life  of  Christ  to  the 
Ascension,  and  which  marks  the  beginning  of  Renaissance 

Sculpture, —  is 
a  bronze  group 
of  S.  John 
preaching  to  a 
Pharisee  and 
Sadducee.  The 
grandest  of  all 
the  Gates, 
however,  is  the 
EAST  GATE, 
facing  the 
Cathedral.  It 
is  also  by  Ghi- 
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(Andrea  Santortno,  1460-1589:  above  East  Oate  of  Baptistery)          who       followed 

Nature  in  his  modellings  and  has  introduced  into  this  Gate  10 
panels  of  scenes,  from  Old  Testament  History,  of  such  graphic 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  that  Dante  declared  them  fit  to 
be  the  "  Gates  of  Paradise."  This  high  praise  every  one  who 
sees  them  will  heartily  endorse,  even  as  I  do.  Overhead  is 
a  marble  group  of  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  The  two  detached 
columns  of  porphyry  near  this  Gate  were  gifted  (1200)  by  the 
Pisans  in  gratitude  for  the  help  the  Florentines  gave  them 
in  1114  against  Lucessi. 

The  interior  of  the  Baptistery,  which  is  very  dark  and 
can  be  best  seen  in  bright  sunlight  in  the  forenoon,  contains 
1 6  columns,  15  of  Oriental  grey  granite  and  i  of  fluted  white 
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marble, — the  latter  supposed  to  have  once  borne  a  statue  of 
Mars  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,and  beside  which  Buondelmonte 
fell  murdered  by  the  Amidei  (1218).  The  cupola  is  adorned 
with  mosaics,  in  the  centre  being  a  large  figure  of  Christ  sur- 
rounded by  "  Angels,  Thrones,  Dominations,  and  Powers." 
The  High  Altar  has  a  grand  frontal  of  silver  repousse  work, 
while  in  the  pavement  of  white  and  black  marble  before  it 
are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  along  with  a  curious  inscription 
legible  from  left  or  right,  "en  give  torte  sol  ciclos  et  voter  igne" 
The  present  font,  placed  in  1658,  succeeded  one  taken  from 
the  old  Church  of  S.  Reparata  in  1228 — a  large  basin  for 
immersion,  surrounded  by  smaller  basins,  one  of  which  Dante 
broke  in  saving  a  drowning  child.  Near  the  font  is  an  old 
Roman  sarcophagus.  In  the  building  one  notices,  also,  a 
lean  wooden  Magdalen  by  Donatello,  along  with  his  beauti- 
ful Tomb  to  Pope  John  XXIII.  (d.  1419),  an  Anti-Pope 
deposed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414-8),  but  to  whom 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  erected  this  monument.  I  may  add, 
that  every  child  born  in  Florence  is  baptized  here,  and 
that  few  sights  of  Florence  are  more  interesting  than  this 
building  crowded  on  a  Sunday  by  the  picturesque  and 
diversely-clad  mothers,  along  with  the  celebrating  priests, 
sight-seeing  people,  and  the  place  ablaze  with  candles.  I 
often  revisited  the  Baptistery  to  revel  in  its  external  and 
internal  glories. 

THE   CHURCH   OF   S.   CROCE. 

No  Florentine  Church  became  so  familiar  to  me,  nor 
was  oftener  visited  by  me,  than  the  splendid  old  Gothic 
Church  of  S.  CROCE,  beside  which  I  lived,  and  which  was 
the  first  place  I  visited.  I  frequented  it  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  early  morning  when  one  sees  best  the 
chief  of  its  glorious  frescoes ;  and,  the  more  I  saw  of  it,  the 
better  I  liked  it,  as  well  as  realized  why  others  revere  and 
esteem  it  so  much.  Built,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  for 
the  Franciscans,  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio  in  1297,  S.  Croce  is 
the  "  Pantheon  "  and  "  Westminster  Abbey  "  of  Italy,  and 
a  Church  that  richly  repays  the  visitor  to  its  brilliant  frescoes, 
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majestic    monuments,    and   hallowed    shrines,  chapels,  and 

cloisters. 

"  In  Santa  Grace's  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  make  it  holier ;  dust  which  is 
Even  in  itself,  an  immortality" — (BYRON). 

The  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  this  Church,  I  remember 
how  quickly  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  handsome 
Campanile  built  in  1865,  and,  above  all,  by  the  brilliant  and 
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S.   CROCE   AND    NATIONAL   MONUMENT  TO   DANTK. 

magnificent  facade  of  vari-coloured  marbles  by  Matas,  founded 
with  extraordinary  pomp  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  on  22nd  August, 
1857,  and  which  rivals  the  Cathedral  facade.  But,  it  is  on 
entering  the  sacred  fane,  that  one  feels  the  full  grandeur  of 
this  noble  old  Church.  There,  stretching  before  you  for  489 
feet,  is  a  grand  nave,  flanked  by  27  feet  wide  aisles  filled  with 
the  grandest  conceivable  monuments  to  Italy's  most  illustrious 
dead,  and  lighted  by  richly-coloured  windows,  whose  dim 
religious  tone  casts  a  spell  of  solemnity  over  the  spectator's 
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soul,  and  awakens  within  one  the  feeling  that  this  is  indeed 
the  "  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  Very  splendid, 
also,  is  the  open  roof  (65  feet  high),  supported  upon  14 
elegant  octagonal  Gothic  columns;  and  the  transepts,  42 
feet  wide;  but,  above  all,  is  this  Church  glorious  for  its 
unsurpassed  frescoes  by  Giotto  and  his  school,  frescoes  only 
recently  found  under  whitewash.  Then,  there  are  the  High 
Altar  by  Vasari,  the  Choir  (with  its  frescoes  by  Gaddi  of  the 
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Finding  of  the  Cross,  and  a  ceiling  of  Saints  and  the  Four 
Evangelists),  the  Cloisters  by  Arnolfo  with  their  splendid 
monuments,  the  grand  Chapel  of  the  Pazzi  (1420)  by 
Brunelleschi,  and  the  Refectory  (once  the  meeting-place  of 
the  hateful  Inquisition)  with  its  beautiful  Last  Supper.  So  too, 
there  are  the  fine  Chapels  of  the  Castellani,  Medici,  Peruzzi, 
Niccolini,  and  others ;  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  near  the 
Choir,  the  splendid  marble  tomb  of  John  Catrick,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1419,  while  on  an  embassy 
from  the  English  King  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.  (1417-31) ; 
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the  grand  marble  pulpit,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Italy ; 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  magnificent  array  of  tombs  and 
monuments.  Chief  of  those  buried  or  commemorated  in  S. 
Croce  are  Gino  Capponi  (b.  1792  :  d.  1876),  a  blind  historian 
and  Dante  scholar,  whose  moral,  literary,  and  intellectual 
influence  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  Italian  Unity  in 
Tuscany ;  Manin,  the  Italian  patriot  (b.  at  Venice,  1804 :  d.  at 
Paris,  1857) ;  Michael  Angelo  (b.  at  Florence,  6th  March, 
1475  :  d.  at  Rome,  i8th  February,  1564,  and  buried  here)  ; 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  (b.  at  Nice,  4th  July,  1807  :  d.  at  Caprera, 

2nd  June,  1882,  and 
buried  there  at  his  own 
wish),  the  great  soldier, 
whose  sword  and  cour- 
age secured  the  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Italian 
States  under  the  late 
King  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
Dante  Alighieri  (b.  at 
Florence,  I4th  May, 
1265 :  d.  at  Ravenna, 
I4th  September,  1321, 
and  buried  there), 
whose  tomb  —  a  truly 
grand  one,  to  the  right 
of  the  interior  of  S. 
Croce — bears  the  epi- 
taph, ONORATE  L' 
ALTISSIMO  POETA;  Mazzini,  the  illustrious  Italian 
patriot  (b.  at  Genoa,  1805:  d.  at  Pisa,  1872);  Alfieri,  the 
poet  (b.  at  Asti,  I7th  January,  1749:  d.  at  Florence,  8th 
October,  1803),  whose  tomb  is  by  Canova ;  Machiavelli,  the 
famous  Florentine  historian  and  statesman  of  Medicean 
times  (b.  3rd  May,  1469:  d.  2oth  June,  1527);  Lanzi,  the 
Jewish  antiquary  (b.  1732 :  d.  1810) ;  Aretino,  the  famous 
humanist  and  Medicean  Secretary  of  State  (b.  1369  :  d.  1443) 
whose  monument  is  superb ;  Alberti,  the  architect  (b.  1405  : 
d.  1472) ;  Galileo  (b.  at  Pisa,  i8th  February,  1564 :  d.  8th 
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January,  1642)  who  was  totally  blind  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life,  and  whose  persecution  and  excommunication  by  the 
Papacy  is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  that 
professedly  infallible  authority ;  and  many  other  famous  men. 
In  a  word,  were  it  only  to  see  these  sumptuous  monuments, 
and  to  behold  the  brilliant  paintings  of  Giotto  and  the 
radiant  frescoes  of  Gaddi,  it  would  well  repay  one  to  come 
from  any  distance,  however  great. 

OTHER   FAMOUS   CHURCHES. 
I  visited  not  a  few  of  the  many  other  fine  old  Churches  of 
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Florence.  Among  them  were  SS.  ANNUNZIATA,  a  splendidly- 
decorated  XHIth  century  Church,  entered  from  a  court-yard 
with  walls  adorned  by  lovely  frescoes,  and  in  which  I  heard 
very  grand  music,  and  also  saw  a  large,  most  attentive,  and 
respectable  congregation  ;  SS.  APOSTOLI,  an  Vlllth  century 
Church  of  noble  architecture,  and  with  a  fine  door  surmounted 
by  a  rich  fresco;  S.  MARIA  DEL  CARMINE,  a  XHIth  century 
Church,  with  a  sanctuary  of  paintings  by  Lippi,  Masaccio, 
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&c.  (which  have  inspired  many  of  the  greatest  artists),  and 
with  an  ancient  painting, brought  from  the  East,of  a  Madonna 
in  the  Greek  style ;  S.  LORENZO,  founded  390  and  consecrated 
in  393  by  S.  Ambrose,  a  very  grand  old  church  ;  S.  MARIA 
MAGGIORE,  a  Xth  century  Church,  and  the  oldest  example 
of  Florentine  architecture  ;  and  S.  MARIA  NOVELLA,  founded 
in  1278  by  the  Dominican  friars,  and  finished  with  a  facade 

in  1470,  and  called  by 
Michael  Angelo  "his 
beautiful  bride ! "  This 
noble  German  Gothic 
Church  is  noted  for 
the  arches  of  its  nave 
being  smaller  near  the 
altar  so  as  to  increase 
its  apparent  length, 
for  its  most  beautiful 
works  by  many  great 
masters,  and  for  a 
fine  Madonna  by 
Cimabue.  The  Con- 
vent of  this  Church 
is  much  frequented 
for  its  pharmacy  of 
valuable  essences  and 
odoriferous  waters. 
Besides  these 
Churches  I  visited, 
also,  OR  S.  MICHELE, 
designed  originally  by 
Arnolfo  del  Cambio  for  a  public  granary,  and  not  for  a  Church. 
Thereafter,  Taddeo  Gaddi  (1300-52)  and  Orcagna  (1352-89) 
made  it  a  Church  for  the  Signoria,  with  an  altar  to  S.  Anna. 
Splendid  statues,  the  gift  of  the  Twelve  Trade  Guilds,  adorn 
it  externally;  and,  internally,  its  great  glory  is  the  High  Altar 
or  Tabernacle  by  Orcagna  (1359),  constructed  of  marble  and 
precious  stones,  and  justly  considered  a  wonder.  It  is  the 
most  lovely  piece  of  work  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  is  erected 
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over  a  reputed  miracle-working  Madonna.  I  had  a  quaint 
experience  on  my  way  to  visit  S.  SPIRITO,  a  grand  old  XHIth 
century  Church,  redesigned  by  Brunelleschi,  burnt  in  1480, 
and  famed  for  its  simple  and  elegant  architecture,  its  grace- 
ful Corinthian  columns  of  Fiesole  stone,  its  38  semi-circular 
chapels  with  as  many  altars,  and  its  glorious  frescoes  and 
paintings  by  old  masters.  Not  being  able  at  first  to  find  this 
Church,  I  asked 
a  young  man  and 
woman  at  an 
entry  the  way  to 
it.  They  looked 
at  each  other, 
and  laughed.  I 
repeated  my 
question.  They 
looked  at  me, 
then  at  each 
other,and  laughed 
again  —  the  lad 
saying  in  Italian 
"  /  don't  under- 
stand what  you 
mean."  Again  I 
repeated  my  ques- 
tion, but  with  no 
result.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  on 
me :  I  had  asked 
them  the  way  (in 
my  bad  Italian)  not  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence  their  misplaced  merriment !  Last  of  all 
I  can  mention,  I  visited  the  grand  SPANISH  CHAPEL  (1326)  at  S. 
Maria  Novella,  with  its  truly  exquisite  cloisters  and  frescoes; 
the  MEDICI  MAUSOLEUM  (1523-9),  built  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  containing  his  glorious  tombs  to  Julian  and  Lorenzo ;  and 
the  MEDICI  CHAPEL  (1604),  a  very  magnificent  building,  upon 
which  nearly  £1,000,000  have  already  been  spent. 
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Besides  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Florence  possesses 
numerous  Protestant,  viz.,  an  English  Church  of  S.  MARK,  a 
SCOTCH  CHURCH  (Rev.  Dr.  Macdougall,  Minister),  AMERICAN 
and  WALDENSIAN  Churches,  along  with  others ;  and  even  a 
branch  of  the  SALVATION  ARMY.  Protestantism  is  making 
its  way  in  this  well-educated  and  intelligent  community. 

Florence  contains,  also,  many  convents  and  monasteries 
— the  most  famous  of  the  latter  being  the  old  Dominican 
Monastery  of  S.  MARCO,  which  sheltered  Savonarola  and  was 
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long  the  home  of  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  Fra 
Antonino  della  Porta.  A  grand  old  place  is  this  (Xlllth 
century),  with  its  historic  cells  and  frescoed  cloisters,  on  the 
walls  of  which  are  artistic  masterpieces  that  make  it  a 
shrine.  The  place  is  now  a  museum  and  show-place,  into 
which  one  gets  for  a  fee,  as  into  a  common  museum ;  but 
nothing  can  ever  take  from  S.  Marco  the  glory  with  which 
Fra  Angelico's  frescoes  have  invested  it — a  glory  which  has 
for  centuries  gladdened  the  hearts  of  countless  visitors.1 
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Particularly  interesting  to  me,  in  S.  Marco,  were  the 
cells  once  lived  in  by  Savonarola,  and  which  have  been  thus 
described.  "  The  first  one,  a  kind  of  a  chapel,  contains  a 
modern  monument  with  his  bust  by  Dupre.  A  marble  tablet 
at  its  entrance  records  that  Leo.  X.  in  visiting  this  convent 
(1516),  granted  an  indulgence  of  ten  years  (as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Savonarola)  to  each  one  who  visited  the 
inner  cell.  On  the  walls  are  two  Madonnas,  and  the 
disciples  meeting  Christ  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  (one  of  his  masterpieces).  In  the  second  cell  is 
the  best  portrait  of  Savonarola  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (p.  343).  In 
a  desk  fa  perfect 
imitation  of  his 
own,  the  original 
having  fallen  to 
pieces)  is  a  copy 
of  his  sermons 
and  his  treatise 
against  the '  Trial 
by  Fire.'  Upon 
the  desk  is  his 
wooden  crucifix, 
and  near  the  desk 
his  old  chair.  In 

a    Cabinet  is   kept       *'ram  Photo  by]  \Brogl,  Florence 
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n  1  S       nair-Snirt,  (Fra  Bartolommeo :  Plttl  Gallery) 

rosary,  and  a  fragment  from  the  pile  on  which  he  was  burnt. 
The  inner  cell  has  an  old  picture  representing  his  burning." 
Savonarola  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  his  22nd  year,  and 
was  chosen  Prior  of  S.  Marco  in  1490.  I  saw,  also,  the  cell 
S.  Antonino  occupied,  before  he  became  (1446)  Archbishop  of 
Florence ;  along  with  his  vestments,  a  mask  of  his  face,  and 
his  portrait  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Scarcely  less  interesting 
is  the  cell  adjoining  the  church,  built  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
so  that  he  might  there  converse  with  S.  Antonino,  and  the 
two  brothers  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Benedetto.  In  the 
Library,  I  saw  many  lovely  Choir-books,  illuminated  by 
Fra  Benedetto  and  others — including  pupils  of  Fra  Angelico. 
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THE  JEWISH    SYNAGOGUE. 

Early  one  morning  I  visited  the  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  one 
of  the  sights  of  Florence,  a  grand  modern  edifice  (begun  3oth 
June,  1874)  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Its  light  and  elegant  dome,  rising  high  over  the 
surrounding  houses,  readily  arrests  attention ;  while,  inside 
it  is  notable  for  its  ornamentation  of  rich  polychrome  decor- 
ations. Though  the  Ghetto  (once  situated  near  the  Mercato 
Vecchio)  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  city  boasts  now  of 
fewer  Jews  than  Venice,  still  this  Synagogue  is  ample 
evidence  that  many  wealthy  Jews  live  in  Florence ;  and,  I 

can  testify,  that 
the  Congrega- 
tion I  saw  in  it 
had  no  signs  of 
poverty  about  it 
at  all.  Very  ear- 
nestly did  each 
Jew  recite  his 
prayers,  and 
regard  the  Ark 
in  the  apse  (in 
which  I  think 
I  noticed  an 
organ  also),  as 

From  Pli(,ti>  b;y]        SAVONAROLA 's  CELL.        [Krogi,  Florence      wej|  „„  *.„„  Ro]lc; 

of  the  Law  when  taken  out  of  it  to  be  read.  I  was  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  rich  deep  tones  of  the  chanting,  and  also 
with  the  sweet  tinkling  of  the  silver  bells  attached  to  the  Rolls. 

THE    MISERICORDIA   BROTHERS. 

Before  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  may  say  that 
Florence  makes  ample  provision  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  for 
the  dead — in  beautifully-laid-out  cemeteries.  The  largest  of 
the  Hospitals,  S.  MARIA  NUOVA  (1285),  founded  by  Folco 
Portinari,  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  can  house  2000  patients ; 
and  there  is  also  a  grand  Hospital  for  Foundlings, — the 
INNOCENTI.  Most  famous  of  all  philanthropic  agencies, 
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however,  is  the  Society  of  the  MISERICORDIA  BROTHERS, 
with  its  headquarters  near  the  Cathedral.  This  very 
ancient  Brotherhood,  founded  in  1244  by  Peter  Borsi,  a 
Florentine  workman,  devotes  itself  to  nursing  the  sick  and 
poor,  conveying  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and  burying  the 
dead  ;  and  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Florence.  Being  specially 
anxious  to  learn  all  I  could  about  these  good  brothers,  I 
visited  them  and  was  most  warmly  welcomed.  Shortly  after 
I  entered  their  Chapel,  a  call  for  help  came ;  and  I  saw  four 
of  the  brothers  quickly  take  from  their  presses  (and  don)  their 
long  black  robes  pierced  only  with  eye-holes,  and  pass 
silently  out  into  the  street  with  a  stretcher.  Four  of  them 
are  always  on 
duty.  The 
brother  who 
conducted  me 
over  the  build- 
ings told  me 
their  history. 
I  noticed  on 
the  wall  the 
Roll  of  the 
Order,  at  the 
head  of  which 
is  the  Kin"1  of  THE  MISERICORDIA  CONVEYING  A  PATIENT  TO  HOSPITAL. 

Italy,  and  on  which  occur  the  names  of  numerous  nobles. 
It  is  a  great  honour  to  belong  to  this  brotherhood,  which  is 
liable  for  duty  at  any  hour,  and  must  at  once  respond  to  the 
call.  Admission  is  by  ballot,  and  all  must  be  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Order  is  a  Republic,  governed  by  a  Grand 
Council,  mostly  nobles,  and  composed  of  62  Captains,  and 
1200  Brothers.  Of  the  Captains  10  are  Prelates,  14  Secular 
Nobles,  20  Priests,  and  24  not  Nobles.  In  the  Chapel  I  saw 
a  quaint  picture  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1348,  along  with  a 
beautiful  S.  Sebastian,  and  a  Madonna.  It  was  during  that 
Plague  the  Misericordia  so  greatly  distinguished  itself,  by  its 
services  to  the  sick  and  dying.  People  raise  their  hats  on 
meeting  the  Brothers.  The  country  Misericordia  wear  white. 
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THE    PALACES. 

Florence  abounds  in  solidly-built  PALACES,  severe  in 
style  and  destitute  of  porticoes  and  columns.  With  their 
black-looking  facades  they  really  more  resemble  citadels  than 
palaces ;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  the  richest  feature  of  Florence, 
even  as  they  are  rugged  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Grandest  of  them  all  is  the  VECCHIO,  built  for  the  Signoria 
or  Government  in  1299  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  long  the 
home  of  Cosimo  I.,  and  now  the  Town  Hall.  It  contains 
some  noble  rooms  and  staircases,  historical  frescoes,  and 

glorious  ceilings,  tapestries, 
and  marble  doors,  as  also 
the  splendid  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Medici.  Most 
interesting  to  me  was  one 
of  the  rooms,  in  which  I 
noticed  (executed  on  stone 
or  slate,  as  in  the  Vatican 
Galleries  at  Rome)  Maps  of 
the  known  world  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  They  bore 
the  date  1562,  and  were 
begun  by  Ignazio  Danti. 
America  was  known  only 
to  California ;  but  my  own 
part  of  Scotland  chiefly 
engrossed  my  attention. 
The  northern  district  of  Aberdeenshire  was  marked  Bucania 
(i.e.,  Buchan);  Peterhead,  Buca ;  Aberdeen,  A  berdon;  the  Dee 
and  Don,  Dea  and  Dona;  and,  as  if  it  were  a  place  of  world- 
wide importance,  I  read  on  the  map  the  name  of  Cove  !— 
the  small  fishing-village,  4  miles  south  of  Aberdeen.  Banff 
is  called  lanf,  Mar  is  Maria,  and  Richmond  is  marked  across 
the  territory  of  the  Ducal  Gordons.  These  are  the  only 
names  inscribed  on  north-eastern  Scotland,  and  it  was  curious 
to  see  them  in  that  old  palace  in  Florence.  From  the  tower 
(308  feet  high)  a  grand  view  is  got  of  all  Florence,  while  in 
the  Palace  one  sees  the  bell  that  convened  the  people  in  old 
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times,  the  cell  in  which  Savonarola  spent  his  last  night  on 
earth,  as  also  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  that  intrepid 
preacher-politician  and 
religious  reformer.  As  I  stood 
in  Savonarola's  dismal  and 
narrow  prison-cell  (8  ft.  by  4), 
I  could  not  help  wondering 
what  thoughts  must  have 
filled  his  soul,  as  from  that 
lofty  height  he  looked  out 
through  the  window-grating 
upon  the  proud  and  irre- 
ligious city  he  had  preached 
to  in  vain,  and  which  was 
to  fill  up  the  cup  of  its 
iniquity,  the  next  day,  by 
strangling  him  and  burning 
him  at  the  stake.  After 
visiting  this  noble  old  Palace, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
gendarme  on  duty  at  the 
entrance,  and  who  had  been  particularly  civil  to  me,  abso- 
lutely refuse 
a  liberal  gra- 
tuity I  offered 
him.  Then, 
there  are  the 
UFFIZI  and 
PITTI  Pal- 
ace s, —  the 
former  close 
to  the  Vec- 
c  h  i  o,  the 
other  across 
the  Arno. 


THE    VENUS    DE     MEDICI. 
(Ill  the  Tribune  of  tlie  Uffizi  Gallery) 


THE    HALL   OF    NIOBE    IN    THE    UKKIZI    GALLERY. 


The  "Pitti,"  which  was  erected  by  Brunelleschi  in  1440  for  Luca 
Pitti,  is  a  grand  building,  300  feet  long  and  100  high,  large 
enough  to  hold  an  army,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  King 
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and  Queen,  when  at  Florence.  Other  grand  palaces  are  the 
RICCARDI,  built  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1430,  the  scene  of  many 
celebrated  events,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  Prefect  of 
Florence ;  and  the  CORSI,  STROZZI  (a  very  fine  one),  and 
numerous  others,  upon  which  I  cannot  enlarge  here. 

THE    PICTURE-GALLERIES,    MUSEUMS,    AND    LIBRARIES. 

Were  there  nothing  else  in  Florence  but  these,  the  city 
would  be  notable  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.     In  fact,  no 

city  so  small  contains  so 
many  artistic  and  literary 
treasures,  so  many  priceless 
masterpieces  of  inexhaus- 
tible splendour  and  glory, 
collected  chiefly  by  the 
Medici  and  the  Austrian 
Grand-Dukes.  In  Florence 
one  can  see  16  "Raphaels," 
and  walk  through  miles  of 
.galleries  crowded  with  can- 
vases, and  sculptures  of  the 
most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, which  students  from 
all  lands  are  continually 
engaged  in  copying,  both  for 
pleasure  and  to  meet  the 
ready  sale  their  goodly  copies 

MACHIAVEl.I.I.  J  °  J 

(BartoiM .- Logyia  of  Uffizi  Gaiieni)  can  continually  command. 
Chief  of  the  Picture-Galleries  are  the  UFFIZI  and  PITTI, 
housed  in  these  Palaces.  The  Uffizi,  adorned  with  a  portico 
by  Vasari  (1560-74),  was  founded  by  the  Medici  and  added 
to ;  and  contains  such  grand  antiques  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
(found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome),  Apollino, 
Knife-Grinder,  Wrestlers,  Dancing  Faun,  and  Niobe  and  her 
children, — along  with  Portraits  of  Painters  by  themselves,  and 
thousands  of  pictures  of  all  kinds  by  all  the  greatest  masters. 
In  the  Loggia  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  are  recently-erected  white 
marble  statues  of  Great  Tuscans  by  great  sculptors.  The 
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Pitti  is  noted  for  its  Raphaels  (many  of  which  are  Madonnas), 
Titians,  and  Murillos.  Then,  there  is  the  BUONARROTI 
Gallery,  in  the  house  Michael  Angelo  bought  for  his  heir 
Leonardo,  and  decorated  by  his  grand-nephew  with  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  Michael  Angelo's  life,  and  where  the 
former  gathered  together  many  fine  objects  of  art  which  he 
gifted  to  the  State.  Over  the  entrance,  I  noticed  a  grand 
bronze  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  put  up  in  1875  on  his  4ooth 
anniversary.  Another  home  of  Art  is  the  BARGELLO  (1250), 
once  the  residence  of  the 
Potesta  or  Governor  of 
Florence,  later  a  Prison, 
and  now  a  Museum 
(1865).  Many  exciting 
events  occurred  in  this 
building,  in  old  times. 
Its  belfry  contains  the 
bell  that  summoned 
criminals  to  execution  in 
the  court-yard  below.  I 
visited  this  Museum 
chiefly  to  see  the  many 
old  weapons  of  Medici 
times,  and  the  bronzes 
and  pictures.  Very  not- 
able, too,  are  the  ETRUS- 
CAN MUSEUM,  rich  in 
Thessalian  terra-cottas; 
and  the  ARRAS  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  of  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Last, 
in  the  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS  (1350) — formerly  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Matteo — one  sees  enough  artistic  treasures  to  last  a  lifetime. 
As  the  first  Italian  city  to  found  a  Public  Library, 
Florence  is  naturally  rich  in  such  most  important  means  of 
intellectual  improvement.  Among  its  libraries  I  visited  were 
the  LAURENTIAN,  near  S.  Lorenzo  Church,  founded  in  1440 
by  Cosimo  I.,  and  the  present  home  of  which  was  designed 
in  1524  by  Michael  Angelo.  Here,  I  saw  a  host  of  ancient 
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(Duprt :  Loggia  of  Uffizi  Gallery) 
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Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  (there  are  10,000  in  all),  among  them 

a  Virgil  of  the  IVth  and  Vth 
centuries,  two  IXth  or  Xth 
century  MSS.  of  Tacitus — the 
former  of  which  alone  contains 
the  first  five  books  of  his  cele- 
brated Annals,  the  Amalfi 
Pandects  of  Justinian's  Roman 
Law,  a  grand  MS.  ofsEschylus, 
copies  of  Cicero's  Letters  to 
Friends  in  the  handwriting  of 
Petrarch,  Petrarch's  Canzone 
with  portraits  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  MSS.  and  Letters  of 
Dante,  Boccaccio's  Decameron 
(1384),  MSS.  of  Alfieri,  a 
Codex  of  the  Syrian  Gospels 
(A.D.  586)  with  fine  miniatures, 

Photo  hi/]  Brogi,  Florence       ^  ' 

THE  MEETING  OF  MARY  AND  ELIZABETH.  MapS        °*         Ptolemy,       grandly 

(Aibertinem,  U74-1515:  vffizi  Gaiiery)  illuminated  Choir  Books,a  MS. 
Bible  copied  by  Ceolfridus  of  Wearmouth  Abbey,  Northum- 
berland (A.D.  690-716),  the  first  printed  Bibles,  the  unique 
Codex  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Xlth 
century),  a  Pliny  of 
the  IXth  and  a  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides 
of  the  Xth  centuries, 
and  autographs  of 
Napoleon  the  Great, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Machiavelli,  Rous- 
seau, Alfieri,  &c.  I 
saw,  also,  the  cele- 
brated MS.  of  Lon- 
guswith  the  ink-spot 
that  inspired  the 
critical  acumen  of  Courier,  the  brilliant  French  writer  (1772- 
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1825) ;  Dante's  Letter,  rejecting  the  offer  to  him  to  return  to 
Florence  after  five  years  of  exile ;  and  the  autobiography  of 
the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Besides  it,  I  visited  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  below  the  portico 
of  the  Ufnzi  Palace,  which  Magliabechi,  a  jeweller,  gave 
to  the  city  in  1714,  and  containing  then  30,000  volumes. 
It  now  comprises  his  collection,  along  with  another  known 
as  the  Grand-Ducal  Palatine  Library,  formerly  kept  in  the 
Pitti  Palace.  This  Library  has  altogether  300,000  volumes 
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latter  are  MSS.  by  Petrarch,  Dante,  Machiavelli,  and  Galileo; 
and  a  Virgil,  illustrated  with  lovely  miniatures  by  Gozzoli 
(1420-97),  a  most  gifted  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico. 

THE    PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

Few  cities  have  such  large  and  beautiful  Gardens  as 
Florence.  The  noblest  of  these  is  the  BOBOLI,  adjoining  the 
Pitti  Palace,  and,  indeed,  the  finest  in  Italy.  They  command 
entrancing  views  of  Florence,  and  are  adorned  with  all  the 
grandeur  which  ornamental  gardening  and  splendid  statuary 
can  give.  They  contain  also  a  fine  fish-pond.  The  Gardens 
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are  a  favourite  place  of  recreation  and  rest,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Then,  there  is  the  CASCINE,  a  glorious  drive  along 
the  Arno  banks,  lined  with  grand  old  trees.  This  is  the 
"Bois  de  Boulogne,"  and  "  Hyde  Park,"  and  "  Pincio  "  of 
Florence,  where  one  can  drive  and  walk  for  miles  to  the 
sound  of  first-class  music.  Another  grand  parade  is  the 
VJALE  DEI  COLLE,  a  four-mile  and  tree-lined  walk  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  away  among  the  hills  on  which  stands 
the  noble  old  Church  of  S.  Miniato, — founded  in  1013  by 
Hildebrand,  and  adjoined  by  the  beautiful  cemetery  com- 


THE   MADONNA   1JELLA   SEGUIOLA. 
(Raphael :   PMi  Gallery) 

manding  one  of  the  best  views  of  Florence.     Other  gardens 
are  the  PARTERRE,  the  GHERARDESCA,  and  the  BOTANICAL. 

GALILEO'S  TOWER. 

Not  far  from  S.  Miniato  is  an  old  Castle  connected  with 
Galileo's  history.  I  walked  to  it,  one  lovely  afternoon,  and 
saw  its  treasures — relics  of  Galileo,  viz*,  a  plaster  mask  (quite 
genuine),  an  original  portrait  by  Guido  Reni,  his  globe  and 
telescope,  signed  letters  of  his,  the  Papal  Decree  against 
him,  and  a  grand  old  bust  of  him  in  terra-cotta.  From 
the  roof  of  this  villa, — where  Galileo  lived  (1631-42),  con- 
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ducting  many  important  discoveries  and  observations,  and 
where  he  was  visited  by  his  great  contemporary,  John  Milton 
(like  himself  blind), — I  got  a  splendid  view  of  the  hills 
round  Florence,  upon  which  I  saw  the  sun  set  in  a  sea  of 
glory  never-to-be-forgotten. 

A   VISIT   TO   FIESOLE. 

Everyone  goes  to  FIESOLE  by  the  electric  car,  which 
carries  one  up  the  steep  hill  through  a  lovely  vine-clad  and 
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villa-decked  country.  This  old  Etruscan  city  (anc. 
— the  cradle  of  Florence,  the  refuge  of  Catiline  (B.C.  63), 
the  deathplace  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  the  birth- 
place and  long  the  home  of  Fra  Angelico — contains  some 
old  relics  of  walls  and  a  theatre ;  and  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
Cathedral  of  S.  ROMULUS  (1028),  a  reputed  convert  of  and 
fellow-martyr  with  S.  Peter,  as  well  as  for  its  stone-quarries 
and  straw-plaiting.  The  view  from  Fiesole  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  in  the  world,  whether  you  look  towards  Florence 
or  to  either  side  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno. 
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As  I  have  already  said,  Florence  is  as  beautiful  in  its 
surroundings,  as  in  itself.  On  every  side  these  are  easy  of 
access  by  road  or  by  rail,  and  afford  unstinted  delight  to  all 
who  make  excursions  to  enjoy  exquisite  scenery ;  while,  at 
such  places  as  Vallombrosa,  and  at  S.  Salvi  (once  a  Monas- 
tery, and  where  one  sees,  in  the  Refectory,  Andrea  del 
Sarto's  famous  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper),  visitors  are  amply 
rewarded  by  seeing  sights  never  to  be  forgotten. 

LIFE    IN    FLORENCE. 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  brief  and  far  from  perfect 
sketch  of  Florence,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  repeat,  how 
delightful  a  city  Florence  is  to  live  in,  and  how  richly  it 
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rewards  all  who  visit  it.  Living  is  cheap,  the  city  is  beautiful, 
the  people  are  intelligent,  courteous,  quiet,  and  industrious — 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  straw,  mosaic-work,  and 
jewellery ;  while,  in  the  suburbs,  the  vineyards  and  flower- 
gardens  give  ample  employment  to  the  thrifty  peasants. 
Never,  I  think,  have  I  seen  anywhere  such  truly  lovely  and 
delicately-scented  violets  as  those  the  flower-girls  of  Florence 
offer  one  at  many  a  street-corner,  or  under  the  shadow  of  the 
grand  old  palaces  and  churches ;  and,  as  for  the  roses,  lilies, 
and  geraniums,  one  has  to  see  them  to  know  how  beautiful 
they  are.  So  too,  in  the  flower-shops,  the  charming  variety 
of  the  flowers  is  simply  marvellous.  The  only  respect  in 
which  Florence  gives  one  cause  for  regret  is,  that  the  modern 
spirit  of  city  improvement  is  there,  as  at  Rome  and  elsewhere, 
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ruthlessly  sacrificing  many  quaint  old  quarters  and  buildings, 
and  causing  the  roar  of  busy  life  to  desecrate  the  venerable 
quiet  of  Piazzas  like  that  of  the  Cathedral,  from  which  now 
start  most  of  the  cars  that  convey  visitors,  so  easily  and 
cheaply,  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  But,  even  for  the  car  this 
much  must  be  said, — it  has  helped  to  put  an  end  to  the 
shocking  cruelty  Italians  seem  so  persistently  and  mercilessly 
to  inflict  upon  horses,  and  the  lower  animals  in  general. 
Altogether,  therefore,  Florence  is  a  lovable  place,  and  its 
people  lovable  ;  a  people  noted  for  their  skill  as  logicians, 
their  honesty,  cleanliness,  intense  conservatism,  and  pride  in 
their  glorious  history  and  grand  old  city,  and  who  preserve 
with  scrupulous  care  (and  mark  with  suitable  inscriptions) 
the  many  houses,  associated  with  the  many  famous  men  the 
city  has  produced  or  given  a  home  to.  I  must  say,  too,  that 
not  only  the  people,  but  especially  the  priests  and  soldiers 
struck  me  as  being  keener,  smarter,  and  more  intelligent- 
looking  than  those  I  saw  in  Rome  or  Naples ;  and,  as  for 
the  children  (who  on  Ascension  Day  have  a  curious  and 
ancient  custom  of  hunting  in  the  fields  for  crickets  or  grilli, 
which  they  keep  for  days  in  prettily-painted  cages,  and  feed 
on  leaves  of  lettuce),  they  are  often  quite  English-like  in 
their  looks  and  ways.  In  conclusion,  if  ever  I  travel  abroad 
again,  it  will  not  be  my  fault,  if  I  do  not  seek  to  live  over 
again  in  Florence  as  many,  if  not  more,  happy  days  as  I 
spent  in  it,  the  first  time  I  set  foot  within  its  hospitable 
and  venerable  walls. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
FLORENCE  TO  VENICE. 

On  the  Way  from  Florence  to  Venice — Pistoja,  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Padua — The  Approach  to  Venice — First 
Experiences  on  the  Canals — Arriving  at  the  Hotel  on 
the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni — Sunrise  on  Venice. 

(HE  clocks  were  striking  nine,  the  evening  I 
left  Florence  by  train  for  Venice,  the  "  Bride 
of  the  Adriatic."  The  sky  being  clear,  I  was 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country  between  these  two  great 
cities — the  impression  I  formed  being  one  of 
hills,  plains,  and  valleys.  In  the  compartment  I  occupied 
there  were  several  passengers,  with  one  of  whom — my  vis-a- 
vis— I  soon  got  into  conversation,  and  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  Birmingham  lawyer  touring  through  Europe,  and  like 
myself  making  for  Venice  (182  miles  from  Florence).  We 
decided  to  stay  in  the  same  Hotel,  and  to  visit  together  the 
Sights  of  Venice ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  no  reason  to 
regret  this  resolution.  I  found  my  new  friend  a  far-travelled, 
well-read,  and  most  cultured  and  courteous  gentleman,  to 
whose  genial  companionship  I  owed  much  of  the  enjoyment 
my  visit  to  Venice  gave  me. 

PISTOJA,    BOLOGNA,    FERRARA,   AND    PADUA. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  PISTOJA  (21  miles),  a  pleasantly- 
situated  old  town  of  about  14,000  people.  It  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Pistoria,  where  (B.C.  62)  Catiline  was  defeated 
and  killed  ;  while,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  fiercest  struggles  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Florence  conquered  it  in  1351,  and  like  that  city  it  was  a 
famous  home  of  Art  and  Sculpture.  To-day,  it  is  a  town 
noted  for  its  fine,  broad,  and  well-paved  streets,  as  also  for 
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the  manufacture  of  guns  and  ironware.  Pistols  are  said  to 
have  been  first  made  at  Pistoja, — hence  their  name. 

After  leaving  Pistoja,  the  train  did  not  stop  till  reaching 
BOLOGNA  (82  miles),  the  large  and  handsome  station  of 
which  indicated  the  importance  of  the  town, — an  importance 
centuries  old.  With  a  population  of  over  153,000,  and 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  Bologna  (anc.  Felsina  or  Bononia)  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  of  Italian  cities.  So  too,  it  is 
the  most  intellectual,  and  its  famous  University  (founded  A.D. 
1119)  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  In  the  Xlllth 
century,  as  many  as  10,000  students  from  all  countries  were 
enrolled  in  it ;  and,  curious  to  say,  among  their  teachers 
were  not  a  few,  famous,  female  Professors.  Of  these,  the 
most  noted  was  Novella  d'Andrea,  who  was  so  beautiful  that 
her  features  (lest  they  should  distract  the  students)  had  to  be 
concealed  behind  a  curtain.  Besides  her,  there  were  female 
Professors  of  Greek,  Anatomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Mathematics,— ample  evidence  that  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  Universities  is  not  after  all  a  mere  modern  innovation. 
To-day,  the  University  of  Bologna  educates  only  about  400 
students,  but  it  boasts  a  staff  of  48  Professors.  The  city  is 
notable  for  its  fine  piazzas,  picturesque  old  buildings,  arched 
colonnades  along  the  streets,  and  130  churches ;  as  also,  for 
its  celebrated  School  of  Painters,  among  whom  were  Guido 
Reni  (1575-1642)  and  Domenichino  (1581-1641). 

At  Bologna  I  got  out  for  a  stroll,  as  did  also  my  com- 
panion ;  but,  unluckily  for  him,  in  stepping  from  the  carriage 
to  the  platform  he  severely  sprained  his  ankle.  This  awkward 
mishap  I  managed  to  mitigate  by  lending  him  a  staff  I  bought 
in  Rome,  upon  which  he  afterwards  hobbled  about  Venice, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  gondolas  there,  much  to  his  own 
delight  and  to  my  amusement. 

FERRARA  (no  miles), — the  most  Italian  of  Italian  towns, 
with  90,000  people  and  a  University  founded  in  1391, — was  our 
next  stopping-place.  It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  see  anything 
beyond  the  railway  station,  but,  I  believe,  the  town  is  a 
rather  decayed  and  unhealthy  place.  Ferrara  is  famous, 
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however,  as  the  seat  of  the  House  of  Este  (the  head  of  the 
Guelphic  or  Imperial  Party,  and  noted  patrons  of  Art  and 
Literature),  one  of  whom — the  Duchess  Renee — generously 
sheltered  the  celebrated  church-reforming  champion,  John 
Calvin  (1535) ;  and,  also,  for  having  been  for  two  years  the 
prison  of  Tasso  (1544-95),  and  the  place  where  he  composed 
his  immortal  epic  poem  and  masterpiece,  La  Gemsalemmc 
Liberata,  as  also  his  beautiful  pastoral  play,  Aminta  (1581). 
Tasso  died  at  Rome  (p.  256).  I  may  add,  that  the  great 
Italian  poet,  Ariosto,  died  at  Ferrara  in  1533,  aged  59  years. 
It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  my  eyes  were  heavy  with 
sleep.  Consequently,  I  scarcely  noticed  that  we  had  passed 
PADUA  (159  miles),  the  next  place  of  note  between  Ferrara 
and  Venice;  but,  as  I  passed  it  again  on  the  way  from  Venice 
to  Milan  in  broad  daylight,  I  shall  speak  of  Padua  later  on. 

THE    APPROACH    TO   VENICE. 

As  the  train  now  gradually  approached  Venice,  I  strove 
with  eager  eyes  to  pierce  the  thick  and  greyish  mists  of  early 
morning,  as  they  lazily  lifted  themselves  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  For  some  time  I  could  discern  nothing  distinctly,  but 
at  last  (and  just  as  the  altered  sound  of  the  train  revealed 
that  we  were  running  across  a  chain  of  arches,  and  no  longer 
over  solid  ground)  I  began  to  see  beneath  me  the  placid  and 
glassy-like  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which  for  2^  miles 
divides  the  Virgin  City  of  Venice  from  the  Mother-Land  of 
Italy ;  and,  by  and  bye,  the  train  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  a 
commodious  station,  only  dimly  lighted  with  lamps,  but 
wholly  free  then  from  those  familiar  noises  and  the  frantic 
bustle  and  excitement  usually  experienced  at  any  important 
railway  terminus, — especially  in  Italy.  Then  I  heard  the 
welcome  announcement,  Venezia!  Venezia!!;  and,  picking 
up  my  hand  luggage,  I  quickly  stepped  out  into  the  chilly 
and  dank  morning  air.  In  an  instant  two  stalwart  figures 
stood  by  me,  a  soft-toned  Italian  voice  murmured  "  Gondola, 
Signor?"  (how  unlike  the  "Cab,  Sir?"  of  Great  Britain);  and, 
at  my  reply  of  "Si  /Si/"  (Yes!  Yes!), — these  two  sombre-clad, 
dark-haired,  olive-complexioned,  quiet-mannered  Venetian 
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gondoliers  relieved  me  of  my  baggage,  piloted  me  to  the  Station 
Piazza,  across  it,  then  down  the  steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
helped  me  into  a  long,  black,  hearse-like  boat  with  a  cab-like 
cabin  (felze)  amidships — their  two-manned, two-oared  gondola, 
at  once  the  cab,  hansom,  omnibus,  and  tram-car  of  Venice. 

FIRST   EXPERIENCES    ON    THE    CANALS. 

I  remember  vividly  all  the  weird  sensations  of  that  first 
nocturnal  trip  in  a  gloomy  gondola,  and  of  being  deftly  and 
safely  paddled  along  the  canals  by  these  two  sturdy  Venetians, 
to  my  Hotel  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  facing  the  Great 
Lagoon.  I  see,  yet,  their  erect  and  lithe  figures  (one  at  the 
bow,  and  the  other  at  the  stern)  outlined  dimly  and  spectre- 
like  against  the  encircling  and  watery  mist ;  I  hear,  yet,  the 
rhythmical  dip  and  drip  of  their  deftly-plied  oars  in  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal,  down  which  phantom-like 
we  glided, — with  nothing  to  cross  our  path  save  the  heavy 
shadows  of  the  silent  palaces  and  houses,  that  line  both  sides 
of  it ;  and,  I  recall  distinctly  the  first  glimpse  I  had  of  the 
far-famed,  familiar-looking,  picturesque,  easily-recognised  and 
beautiful  Rialto  Bridge,  as  just  before  reaching  that  bridge 
the  gondola  swiftly  and  suddenly  was  steered  into  a  narrow 
side  canal,  down  which  (and  other  canals)  we  continued  to 
glide, — rounding  corners  and  passing  manjr  another  hearse- 
like  gondola  moored  securely  and  peacefully  at  the  steps  of  the 
houses,  within  which  their  owners  were  still  fast  asleep;  then, 
after  passing  the  Post  Office  at  which  the  postmen's  gondolas 
were  moored,  how  I  saw  before  my  eyes  (to  which  the  growing 
light  was  making  everything  appear  more  distinct)  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  under  which  we  shot,  out  into  the  open  sea  of  the 
Lagoon,  while  strange  memories  of  that  bridge's  thrilling 
history  crowded  like  ghostly  phantoms  my  excited  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  last  of  all,  how  the  recollection,  that  I  was  at  length 
face  to  face  with  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  thrilled  me  to  the  core. 

AT  A   VENETIAN   HOTEL. 

A  few  more  strong  and  steady  strokes  of  the  sturdy 
gondoliers  upon  the  silent  and  shimmering  waters  brought 
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us  at  last  to  the  broad  quayside,  opposite  the  Hotel  where 
we  were  to  reside  ;  and  then,  with  a  graceful  courtesy  worthy 
of  the  gallant  Venetians  of  old,  and  with  a  nimbleness  we 
sleepy  and  night-chilled  travellers  felt  quite  unequal  to  imitate, 
the  gondoliers  put  ourselves  and  our  baggage  ashore,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  Hotel.  There,  for  a  time,  the  only  response 
to  repeated  thunderings  for  admittance  was  the  weird  and 
hollow  echo  of  their  heavy  and  impatient  blows,  resounding 
along  the  silent  passages  and  through  the  empty  rooms 
within  ;  but,  at  last,  we  saw  the  flicker  of  an  approaching 
light,  and  had  our  ears  gladdened  with  the  welcome  sound 
of  doors  being  unlocked  and  bolts  withdrawn ;  and,  paying 
our  gondoliers,  we  only  too  gladly  accepted  the  shelter  of 
the  comfortable  Hotel,  and  a  share  of  the  excellent  accom- 
modation it  has  for  all  who  seek  its  hospitality.  The  room 
I  chose  was  situated  upon  the  first  floor,  and  its  semi- 
circular lunette  windows  looked  out  on  the  Lagoon,  as  well 
as  on  the  broad  and  busy  quay,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
adorned  by  a  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  comfortable  appointments  of  my  bedroom, 
I  must  confess,  strongly  appealed  to  me  the  moment  I  saw 
them  to  seek  rest  in  sleep,  till  the  morning  hours  should  be 
older  and  the  outside  air  warmer ;  but,  weary  and  chilled 
though  I  was,  and  fain  though  I  would  have  sunk  to  rest  in 
what  looked  a  cosy  and  snow-white  couch  of  downy  softness, 
a  temptation  had  appealed  to  me  before  I  climbed  the  hotel 
stair, — a  temptation  which  (in  my  circumstances)  it  would 
have  been  absolute  folly  to  have  resisted.  The  fact  is,  my  eyes 
had  caught  sight  of  the  first  faint  streaks  of  sunrise  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and,  far-off  on  the  eastern  sky,  I  had  seen  the 
yellow,  purple,  and  rosy  tints  of  Aurora's  train  beginning  to 
trail  across  the  sky,  where  the  sea  and;  sky  embraced  and 
kissed  each  other;  and  so,  I  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  for 
once  at  the  shrine  of  the  sun  god,  and 'to  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  most  superb  and  glorious  spectacle  I  have  yet  seen  on 
this  side  of  eternity.  Accordingly,  sadly  though  I  needed 
rest  to  restore  me  after  the  exertions  of  the  previous  day  and 
night,  and  to  fit  me  for  the  future  fatigues  of  the  day  that 
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was  slowly  dawning,  I  banished  every  alluring  thought  of 
sleep,  and  eagerly  and  expectantly  braced  myself  to  see  the 
sun  rise  in  all  its  glory  on  Venice. 

SUNRISE   ON   VENICE. 

In  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  seen  sunrise  in  many 
lands  and  on  many  cities — I  have  seen  pictures  in  the  heavens, 
colours  in  the  waters,  and  lights  on  the  land  by  which  my 
soul  has  been  stirred  with  emotions  too  deep  for  utterance  ; 
face  to  face  with  such  sights  I  have  learned  better  to 
realise  and  understand,  why  the  Godhead  is  so  often  in 
Holy  Writ  compared  to  "  Light,"  the  place  of  the  redeemed 
said  to  be  all-glorious  with  light,  and  the  saints  of  God  in 
Paradise  to  be  clothed  with  light,  and  to  walk  in  light  and 
in  white ;  but,  never  till  I  saw  the  sun  rise  on  Venice,  and 
also  set  behind  Venice, — never  till  I  saw  the  Virgin  City, 
that  floats  in  a  sea  of  emerald-hued  waters,  flooded  with  the 
glories  of  sunrise  and  sunset — never  till  then  did  I  know  how 
beautiful  this  lost  world  could  become,  when  the  Father  of 
Lights  benignly  and  radiantly  smiles  upon  it  from  on  high, 
nor  how  past  all  human  conception  and  description  Heaven 
itself  must  be,  of  which  even  the  most  gorgeous  of  earthly 
spectacles  is  but  a  dim  and  imperfect  reflection. 

But  now,  as  I  look  through  my  open  casement,  the 
distant  sky  glows  redder,  shafts  of  rosy  light  begin  to  play 
upon  the  yet  mist-laden  bosom  of  the  Lagoon;  while,  along 
the  quay,  as  if  waked  to  life  and  motion  by  the  dawning  day, 
solitary  and  dusky  figures  begin  to  flit  like  shadows,  and, 
here  and  there,  aboard  the  boats  moored  at  the  quay-wall  I 
can  see  signs  of  moving  life,  and  tiny  wreaths  of  smoke 
beginning  to  issue  from  their  galleys.  Venice  is  awakening ; 
the  night-cloud  is  lifting  from  city  and  sea;  Phoebus  is 
harnessing  his  impatient  sun-horses  to  his  chariot,  for  their 
daily  drive  across  the  broad  and  dark  blue  plains  of  heaven ; 
and,  ere  long,  all  Nature  will  be  worshipping  before  him,  and 
blessing  and  praising  his  life-giving  beams.  And  I,  too, 
must  mingle  with  the  throng  that  is  greeting  him ;  no  longer 
can  I  linger  indoors  a  laggard  spectator  of  his  fiery  advance ; 
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I  must  betake  me  to  the  edge  of  the  Lagoon,  better  to  see 
the  admirable  advent  of  the  day-dawn. 

I  can  never  forget  (even  as  I  can  see  it  yet)  the  brilliant 
breaking  of  day  upon  Venice,  when,  heralded  by  a  blaze  of 
burning  splendour  and  from  out  a  furnace  of  glowing  glory, 
up  as  out  of  the  depths  of  a  golden  ocean  the  sun-disc  began 
slowly  and  solemnly  to  rise ;  while  the  sky  blushed  deeper 
red  and  the  sea  blushed  red  in  responsive  joy,  and  (as  it  were) 
a  mighty  duel  for  supremacy  of  colour  was  fought  out 
between  the  sea  and  the  sky.  It  was  entrancing,  also,  to 
witness,  how  the  floating  city  herself  silently  joined  in  the 
contest  of  sea  and  sky,  and  offered  her  spires,  domes, 
churches,  and  thickly-clustered-together  houses  and  palaces 
a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  sun-god  to  touch  with  celestial  fire  ; 
and,  I  shall  never  cease  to  treasure  the  memory  of  the 
spectacle  of  glory  Venice  presented,  when,  as  the  morning 
advanced,  the  rosy  hues  of  sunrise  yielded  to  golden,  and  the 
whole  city  looked  as  if  fashioned  only  of  gold.  One  stood  a 
willing  captive  before  the  rising  sun,  conscious  only  that  life 
was  sweet,  when  to  live  brought  before  one's  enraptured  eyes 
so  lovely  a  scene ;  and,  I  only  ceased  gazing  at  the  beauteous 
vision  before  me,  when  the  spacious  quay  began  to  ring  with 
the  tread  of  hurrying  feet,  and  countless  gondolas  and 
picturesque  fishing-boats  to  cast  off  from  their  moorings  at 
the  wharves.  As  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  Hotel,  I  felt  that, 
whatever  other  pleasures  might  be  in  store  for  me  during  my 
few  days'  stay  in  Venice,  there  could  be  none  sweeter  nor 
more  satisfying  than  what  I  had  experienced,  in  beholding 
that  glorious  sunrise  on  the  enchanted  city  and  sea  of  Venice 
—the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
VENICE. 

The  Charm  of  Venice — 7/s  Origin  and  History — The  Doges — 
Venetian  A  rt  and  Celebrities — The  Topography  of  Venice 
— The  Climate  and  General  Characteristics  of  the  City — 
The  Canals  and  Gondolas — The  Bridges — The  Streets 
and  Squares — S.  Mark's  Cathedral — The  Churches — The 
Doge's  Palace  —  The  Palaces  —  The  Picture-Galleries, 
Museums,  and  Libraries — The  Public  Gardens  —  The 
Arsenal — The  Lido — A  Visit  to  a  Glass  Manufactory 
— A  Serenade  on  the  Grand  Canal — Hotels  and  Hotel 
Life — Last  Words  on  Venice. 

MONG  the  many  lovely  and  illustrious  cities 
of  Italy,  none  possesses  so  romantic  a  situa- 
tion and  history  as  Venice — the  "  Maiden 
City,"  the  "  Lady  of  Lombardy,"  the  "Queen 
of  the  Adriatic,"  and  once  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Ocean."  Founded  upon  a  perfect  flotilla  of 
sand-banks  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  2.\  miles  off  the  Italian 
Mainland,  and  seeming  to  float  in  the  open  sea  rather  than 
to  be  built  on  dry  land  at  all,  this  "  veritable  sea-bird's  nest  " 
—as  Theoderic  the  Great's  secretary  called  it  1300  years 
ago — presents  to  the  traveller  approaching  it,  either  from 
the  sea  (its  front  door)  or  from  the  mainland  (its  back  door), 
the  absolutely  unique  appearance  of  a  city  risen  as  it  were 
from  the  sea,  or  of  a  floating  dreamland.  In  this  respect 
Venice  is  quite  unlike  any  'other  European  city,  even  as  it  is 
wanting  in  nothing  the  heart  can  wish  or  the  eye  delight  to 
behold  ;  while,  as  for  its  history,  who  can  recall  it  without 
being  profoundly  impressed  by  the  greatness  the  Venetian 
Republic  attained,  under  its  long  and  celebrated  iron  rule 
by  the  Doges,  and  as  a  result  of  the  energetic  enterprise 
with  which  its  famous  merchant  princes,  public  spirited 
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citizens,  and  intrepid  soldiers  and  sailors  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  centuries  both  commerce  and  conquest  ?  As  Mr. 
Freeman,  the  eminent  historian,  remarks, — "  Venice  is  a 
fragment  of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  which  gradually  became 
independent  of  the  East  but  never  admitted  the  supremacy 
of  the  West "  ;  while,  to  quote  Mr.  Wiel's  words  in  his  able 
and  interesting  volume  on  "  Venice  "  (Story  of  the  Nations 
'Series), — "The  strange  geographical  position  occupied  by 
Venice ;  the  extent  of  her  commerce  and  wealth ;  and  the 
height  of  luxury  and  splendour  to  which  she  attained  in 
comparatively  early  ages  gild  her  pages  with  a  colour  and 
vivacity  alternately  bewildering  and  fascinating.  The  special 
feature,  though,  in  her  story  is  the  preponderance  of  the 
State,  and  the  subservience  of  the  Citizen :  for  Venice  was 
an  exacting  mistress,  and  all  who  served  her  had  to  abrogate 
self  and  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  her  service." 
To  her  patriotic  sons  Venice  was  everything,  and  all  were 
for  Venice ;  and,  unlike  Florence  (so  often  torn  by  factions, 
and  tortured  by  the  feuds  of  rival  powerful  families  con- 
tending for  supremacy  in  the  State),  Venice  with  her  families 
of  almost  equally  balanced  power — held  in  check  by  the 
Doges,  and  the  terrible  Councils  of  "  Three  "  and  "  Ten  " — 
escaped  nearly  entirely  from  those  desolating  intestinal 
discords,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  so  many  other  powerful 
Italian  cities  of  note.  So  too,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her 
charming  and  classical  volume  on  the  Makers  of  Venice  says 
— "  Venice  has  long  borne  in  the  imagination  of  the  world  a 
distinctive  position,  something  of  the  character  of  a  great 
enchantress,  a  magician  of  the  seas.  Her  growth  between 
the  water  and  the  sky ;  her  great  palaces,  solid  and  splendid, 
built,  so  to  speak,  on  nothing ;  the  wonderful  glory  of  light 
and  reflection  about  her  ;  the  glimmer  of  incessant  bright- 
ness and  movement ;  the  absence  of  all  those  harsh,  artificial 
sounds  which  vex  the  air  in  other  towns,  but  which  in  her 
are  replaced  by  harmonies  of  human  voices,  and  by  the 
liquid  tinkle  of  the  waves — all  these  unusual  characteristics 
combine  to  make  of  her  a  wonder  and  a  prodigy.  While 
there  are  scarcely  any  who  are  unmoved  by  her  special 
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charm,  there  are  some  who  are  entirely  subdued  by  it,  to 
whom  the  sight  of  her  is  a  continual  enchantment,  and 
who  never  get  beyond  the  sense  of  something  miraculous, 
the  rapture  of  the  first  vision.  Not  only  does  she  '  shine 
where  she  stands,'  which  even  the  poorest  cluster  of  human 
habitations  will  do  in  the  light  of  love :  but  all  those  walls, 
with  the  mist  of  ages  like  a  bloom  of  eternal  youth  upon 
them — all  those  delicate  pinnacles  and  carven-stones,  the 
arches  and  the  pillars  and  the  balconies,  the  fretted  outlines 
that  strike  against  the  sky — shine  too  as  with  a  light  within 
that  radiates  into  the  clear  sea-air ;  and  every  ripple  on  the 
great  water-way,  and  every  wave  on  the  lagoon,  and  each 
little  rivulet  of  a  canal,  like  a  line  of  light  between  the  piles 
of  masonry,  which  are  themselves  built  of  pearl  and  tints  of 
ocean  shells,  shines  too  with  an  ever-varied,  fantastic, 
enchanting  glimmer  of  responsive  brightness.  In  the  light 
of  summer  mornings,  in  the  glow  of  winter  sunsets,  Venice 
stands  out  upon  the  blue  back-ground,  the  sea  that  brims 
upwards  to  her  very  doors,  the  sky  that  sweeps  in  widening 
circles  all  around,  radiant  with  an  answering  tone  of  light. 
She  is  all  wonder,  enchantment,  the  brightness  and  the  glory 
of  a  dream.  Her  own  children  cannot  enough  paint  her, 
praise  her,  celebrate  her  splendours ;  and  to  outdo,  if 
possible,  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  has  been  the  effort  of 
many  a  stranger  from  afar."  Moreover,  Venice  to  be  valued 
aright  must  be  seen  slowly.  Her  glory  lies  in  her  details. 
Many  a  pleasant  hour  can  be  spent  gazing  at  the  chaste 
sculptures  or  glowing  decorations  of  a  single  palace  front ; 
while  S.  Mark's  alone  might  occupy  years  of  devout  and 
joyful  meditation  on  its  endless  and  undying  beauties. 

THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY   OF   VENICE. 

Though  the  long  and  diverse  Story  of  Venice  has  yet  to 
be  fully  written  by  some  thoroughly  competent  historian,  I 
must  attempt  to  give  my  readers  an  outline  of  the  more 
salient  and  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  ancient  and 
illustrious  city,  once  "  supreme  in  the  seas,  the  arbiter  of 
peace  or  war  through  all  the  difficult  and  dangerous  East, 
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the  first  defender  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk,  the  first 
merchant,  banker,  carrier,  whose  emissaries  were  busy  in  all 
the  councils  and  all  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Italy  between  Venice  and  the 
Sea,  to  which  Venice  belongs  geographically,  was  in  early 
times  peopled  by  the  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  tribe.  It  remained 
in  their  hands  till  B.C.  350,  when  the  Gauls  overran  it,  leaving 
however  an  Etruscan  element  in  the  population,  whose 
important  influence  on  subsequent  Art  is  abundantly  evident. 
Allying  itself  in  B.C.  215  to  Rome,  the  country — under  the 
title  of  "  Xth  Region  "  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  its 


50  great  cities,  i£  millions  of  people,  fine  breeds  of  horses, 
and  stalwart  soldiery  (many  of  whom  fought  against  Hannibal 
in  the  Second  Punic  War) — continued  to  enjoy  for  years  the 
privileges  and  protection  the  great  "  Mistress  of  the  World  " 
so  generously  extended  to  her  confederate  provinces ;  but, 
when  the  Goths  under  Alaric  (A.D.  400)  and  then  the  Huns 
under  Attila  (452)  swept  Northern  Italy  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  many  families  of  Aquileia  (a  town  founded  by 
the  Romans  in  B.C.  182,  frequented  by  the  Emperors,  and 
called  for  its  splendour  and  strength  a  "  Second  Rome"),  as 
well  as  of  towns  like  Altinum,  Oderso,  Concordia,  and  Padua 
—the  capital  of  Venetia,  fled  to  the  Islands  in  the  Adriatic 
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Lagoons,  38  miles  long  by  from  3  to  8  broad.  Settling  there, 
the  fugitives,  joined  by  others  later,  founded  the  city  of 
Torcello,  which  was  thus  practically  the  "  mother  of  Venice/' 
as  well  as  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities  of  the  Lagoon 
— of  which  only  five  remain,  the  oldest  and  best  preserved 
city  being  Torcello  itself;  while,  when  the  Lombards  from 
Germany  repeated,  in  568  and  665,  Attila's  scourging  assaults 
on  the  towns  of  the  Italian  Mainland,  a  fresh  body  of 
Venetian  fugitives  pushed  their  way  further  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Lagoon, — the  Paduans  to  Malamocco,  and  others  to 
Rivo  Alto  (i.e.,  the  deep  channel,  and  which  was  the  port  of 
Padua),  where  they  began  constructing  the  city  of  Rivo  Alto 
or  Rialto,  by  which  name  Venice  was  first  known.  These 
Lagoon  cities — the  last  corner  of  the  Roman  world — were 
thus  from  their  very  outset  free  and  independent ;  and, 
curious  to  say,  though  nominally  subject  to  the  Eastern 
Empire,  yet,  down  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1797,  they 
were  never  a  part  of  any  Teutonic  Empire — Gothic,  Lombard, 
Frank,  or  Saxon.  In  fact,  Venice  in  her  isolated  maritime 
fastness  occupied  the  unique  and  illustrious  position  of  being 
the  gate  through  which  the  East  communicated  with  the 
West ;  and,  it  is  to  her  long  and  close  contact  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  its  still  older  and  more  celebrated 
neighbour  the  Egyptian,  that  one  traces  the  Oriental  tinge 
so  singularly  distinctive  of  Venetian  Art  and  Architecture, 
and  so  signally  conspicuous  in  her  mosaics  and  buildings. 

The  History  of  Venice  is  comprised  in  Three  Great 
Periods:— I.  THE  DAWN  OF  DUCAL  POWER,  697- 
1172;  II.  THE  PERIOD  OF  GREATEST  MIGHT 
AND  GLORY,  1172-1457;  and  III..  THE  DECAY  OF 
VENICE,  1457-1797.  After  1797,  Venice  was  partly  French, 
partly  Austrian;  while,  in  1866,  she  became  (as  she  has  ever 
since  been)  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  United  Italy. 

I.  The  Dawn  of  Ducal  Power  opened  with  ANAFESTO 
PAULULIO  of  Heraclea,  who  was  elevated  by  the  twelve 
Maritime  Tribunes  of  the  Venetian  Islands  to  the  dignity  of 
Doge  or  Duke  in  697,  and  whose  seat  of  government  (with 
absolute  power  over  civil,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs) 
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was  Torcello.  Anafesto  dying  in  716  was  succeeded  by 
ORSO  I.,  who  ruled  from  726  till  he  was  slain  in  737 ;  where- 
upon DEODATO  ORSO  (742-55)  became  Doge,  but  with  the 
qualified  title  of  Maestro  del  Militi  or  Commander-in-Chief, 
to  which  an  annual  election  was  made.  Four  Doges  of  no 
note  then  ruled  till  810  ;  when,  having  disastrously  defeated 
the  Lombards,  ANGELO  PARTICIPAZIO  (810-27)  was  raised  to 
the  Dogeship,  and  the  seat  of  power  removed  from  Torcello 
to  Rivo  Alto  or  Venice  (811),  where  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
Mark  and  the  Ducal  Palace  were  also  founded.  Thereafter, 
having  successfully  defied  Pepin  and  his  son  Charlemagne, 
and  favoured  by  the  silting  up  of  Ravenna  (her  only  rival  on 
the  east  coast,  whether  as  a  port  or  politically),  Venice  rose 
higher  and  grew  richer, — even  as  Rome  sank  lower  and  grew 
poorer;  and,  trading  extensively  with  Egypt  and  Constanti- 
nople, she  became  the  chief  carrying  power  on  the  high  seas, 
whilst  also  nobly  retaining  her  independence  against  all 
aggressors.  At  this  time,  Venice  embarked  on  her  great 
career  of  commerce  and  conquest,  whereby  she  made  herself 
supreme  over  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  the  Levant,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago. 

II.  The  Greatness  of  Venice  really  and  truly  dates  from 
1204,  when  ENRICO  DANDOLO  (1192-1205) — the  renowned 
and  partially-blind  Doge,  who  gallantly  captured  Constanti- 
nople— held  the  Dogeship,  to  which  he  attained  in  his  84th 
year.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  this  great  conquest 
ranks  among  the  most  illustrious  and  pregnant  in  all  history, 
for  it  made  Venice  a  power  in  the  East,  and  furnished  the 
world  with  the  marvellous  and  amazing  spectacle  of  a  small, 
outlying,  and  insignificant  State  vanquishing  the  proud, 
wealthy,  luxurious,  and  powerful  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Christian  Empire.  From  this  period  —the  most  splendid  in 
Venetian  History — Venice  became  not  only  the  exporter  of 
the  surplus  wealth  of  Lombardy,  but  a  great  importer ; 
bringing  in  return  (as  has  been  well  said)  not  only  the  timber 
and  stone  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  but  the  manufactured 
wares  of  Christian  Constantinople,  the  wines  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  the  Oriental  silks,  carpets,  and  spices  of  Moham- 
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medan  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Bagdad.  So  too,  the  Crusades, 
which  for  centuries  greatly  impoverished  the  rest  of  Europe, 
doubly  enriched  Venice. 

Of  this  period  (i  172-1457),  the  most  important  subsequent 
events  were  the  Wars  of  Venice  for  nearly  100  years  with 
Genoa — her  western  rival  in  wealth  and  power,  as  also  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  sea  and  the  commerce  of  the  civilised 
world — ending  in  victory  to  Venice  (1381)  ;  the  Excommuni- 
cation of  Venice  (1309-11)  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  for  supporting 
the  claims  of  a  natural  son  of  the  House  of  Este  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ferrara,  in  preference  to  a  lawfully-begotten 
son  favoured  by  the  Pope ;  the  Great  Plague  in  1348,  which 
in  six  months  slew  half  the  population  of  the  city  ;  the 
melancholy  Beheading  of  Doge  Marino  Faliero  (i7th  April, 
1355),  for  alleged  conspiracy  against  Venetian  liberty,  in 
order  to  avenge  a  personal  insult ;  a  long  and  bitter  War 
(1404-28)  with  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo; 
the  influx  of  Teutonic  influence  through  the  Dominicans  who 
built  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  the  Franciscans 
who  built  the  Church  of  the  Frari ;  the  Wresting  of  Constan- 
tinople from  Venice  by  the  Turks  on  29th  May,  1453,  after 
a  53  days'  siege;  the  Great  Plague  of  Black  Death  (1478), 
which,  originating  from  the  effects  of  a  pestilence  and  locusts, 
cut  off  so  many  all  over  Italy,  including  Doge  Andrea 
Vendramin  ;  and  others  to  be  mentioned  elsewhere.  At  all 
events,  Venice  saw  the  climax  of  her  greatness  in  the  end  of 
the  XVth  century,  when  she  was  the  focus  of  the  entire 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  had  200,000  citizens,  200  sea- 
going vessels  with  8000  sailors,  3000  small  vessels  with 
17,000  seamen,  and  45  galleys  with  11,000.  Thereafter,  the 
splendour  of  Venetian  Art  alone  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around 
the  form  of  the  sinking  Republic. 

III.  The  Decay  of  Venice  dates  from  the  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1453),  after  which,  between  1461  and  1477,  the 
city  lost  also  to  the  Turks  her  Eastern  possessions — a  calamity 
relieved  only  by  the  Capture  of  Athens  (1466)  and  of  Cyprus 
(1475).  Most  disastrous  of  all,  however,  was  the  Discovery 
of  America  (1492)  and  of  the  Passage  to  the  Indies  round  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  (by  Vasco  di  Gama  in  1497),  through 

which  the  intrepid  Portuguese  absorbed  the  Eastern  trade  of 

Venice,  and  the  city  was  robbed  of  her  maritime  commercial 

supremacy.    Subsequent  notable  events  were  the  total  defeat 

of  the  Turks  at  the  famous  naval  Battle  of  Lepanto,  7th 

October,  1571,  in  which  25,000  Turks  perished,  and  which 

was  celebrated  by  the  Doge  and  people  with  Chants  and  Te 

Deums  in  S.  Mark's,  as  well  as  it  has  been  so  graphically 

chronicled  by  Doge  Contarini,  and  painted  by  Tintoretto  for 

the  Public  Library;  the  Capture  of  Cyprus  (1571)  by  the 

Turks  with  a  loss  of  50,000  men,  when  the  cities  of  Nicosia 

and  Famagosta  surrendered — the  latter  after  a  most  heroic 

defence  by  Bragadino,  whom  Mustapha  Pasha  treacherously 

murdered,  and  whose  skin  (once  contemptuously  stuffed  with 

straw)  is  in  an  urn  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at 

Venice;  the  Great  Fire  of  1577,  which  destroyed  the  greater 

part  of  the  city  ;  the  Building  of  the  Rialto  Bridge  and  of  the 

Piazza  of  S.  Mark's  (1592);  another  Great  Plague  (1630), 

fatal  to  46,000  citizens,  and  to  94,000  in  the  Lagoon,  and 

followed  by  the  erection  (1631)  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  as  a 

votive  offering  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Capture  of  Crete  by  the 

Turks  (1669),  after  a  24  years'  siege,  which  ended  the  two 

centuries  of  haughty  and  tyrannous  rule  Venetian  Nobles  had 

exercised  over  that  unhappy  (but  it  is  to  be  hoped  now 

pacified)  Island  ;  and  last,  the  Occupation  of  Venice  by  the 

Great  Napoleon  on  I7th  May,  1797 — the  first  hostile  army 

that  ever  entered  the  Virgin  City.    Momentous  consequences 

ensued  to  Venice.     The  Venetian  Republic— in  reality  an 

oligarchy    of    the   worst    possible    character    and    marked 

throughout  by  treachery,  crime,  baseness,  ingratitude,  fraud, 

oppression,  and  cruelty — was  put  an  end  to ;  the  territorial 

possessions  of  Venice  were  divided  between  Austria  and  the 

Cisalpine    Republic ;    the   Golden    Book    (Libra    iVOro),  in 

which  were  recorded  the  names  of  the  Venetian  Nobility, 

was  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  while  the 

Patriarch   of  Venice   and    his   clergy   administered   to   all 

present  the  oath  of  brotherhood ;  the  Scriptural  legend  on 

the  Gospel  held  by  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark  was  erased,  and 
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those  vague  catch-words  of  Revolution,  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  of  Citizenship,  substituted  in  its  place ;  the  famous 
State  Barge  (the  Bucentaur)  of  the  Doges  was  broken  up ; 
and  the  Brazen  Horses  recording  the  glory  of  Doge  Enrico 
Dandolo  were  transported  to  Paris  (but  were  subsequently 
returned)  along  with  innumerable  other  gems  of  Art.  Then, 
on  26th  December,  1805,  by  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  the 
whole  of  Venice  was  added  to  Italy,  under  which  it  remained 
till  ceded  to  Austria  in  1814.  Later  events  included  the 
making  of  Venice  a  free  port  (1830) ;  the  Insurrection  of 
Daniel  Manin  (1848),  through  which  the  city,  reduced  by 
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ence of  Daniel  Manin's  remains  (to  liberate  Venice)  from 
Paris,  where  he  died  on  22nd  September,  1857,  to  S.  Mark's, 
on  23rd  March,  1868,  and  the  unveiling  of  his  Statue  on  the 
same  day  and  month  of  1875;  the  unveiling,  on  ist  May, 
1887,  of  a  grand  bronze  Statue  (by  Ferrari)  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  (p.  390),  in  the  presence  of  the  reigning  King 
and  Queen  with  great  pomp  and  festivity;  the  Art  Exhibition 
of  1887;  the  restoration  and  reopening  to  the  public  of  the 
Doge's  Palace  (November,  1889);  and  last,  in  1895  and 
1899,  other  great  International  Art  Exhibitions.  Nowadays, 
though  Venice  has  received  a  partial  commercial  impetus 
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through  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  city  is  mainly  a 
beautiful  fossil-bed  of  various  strata  from  the  Xth  to  the 
XVIIth  centuries  ;  nor  does  her  further  revival  appear  at  all 
probable.  So  long,  however,  as  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the 
far-reaching  Adriatic  lave  the  marble  walls  of  the  grand  old 
palaces,  and  so  long  as  the  beautiful  Piazza  of  S.  Mark's 
contains  the  noble  fane  where  prayer  and  praise  have  for 
ten  centuries  been  offered  unceasingly,  and  on  whose  vener- 
able walls  the  power  and  love  of  God  in  Christ  are  pictured 
in  radiant  colours  and  gleaming  gold, — so  long  will  Venice 
rule  the  hearts  of  men,  and  draw  mankind  within  her  gates 
as  by  a  magician's  spell. 

THE    DOGES. 

So  much  is  Venetian  history  dominated  by  the  Doges, 
— before  whose  times  Consuls  and  Maritime  Tribunes  ruled 
the  Venetian  Islands, — that  some  detailed  notice  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  Venice  itself.  The 
word  comes  from  Dux  or  Duce,  and  means  "  Duke  " — the 
wife  of  the  Doge  being  named  Dogaressa,  and  the  territory 
ruled  by  the  Doge,  Dogado.  A  similar  potentate  held  office 
at  Genoa,  the  first  of  the  Genoese  Doges  being  Simone 
Boccanegra,  elected  in  1339  ;  but  Venice  saw  her  first  Doge 
in  697,  in  the  person  of  Anafesto  Paululio  of  Torcello.  This 
illustrious  line  of  rulers,  as  often  the  victims  as  the  guides  of 
the  popular  will,  comprises  no  less  than  122  Doges,  from 
Anafesto  in  697  to  Lodovico  Manin  in  1797,  when  Napoleon 
the  Great  destroyed  the  Dogedom  ;  while,  of  those  who 
filled  the  Ducal  Chair  between  its  foundation  and  1354,  as 
many  as  12  were  deposed,  5  massacred,  4  deprived  of  sight, 
and  9  abdicated.  In  early  times,  the  office  (one  of  great 
dignity  and  power,  for  600  years  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
as  much  an  independent  authority  as  any  other  European 
Sovereign)  was  attended  with  much  personal  danger ;  and, 
in  later  times,  it  fell  chiefly  to  notable  and  tried  servants  of 
the  Republic,  as  an  honourable  and  retiring  reward  (free 
from  danger)  for  signal  State  services.  Originally,  usually 
elected  for  life  by  universal  suffrage,  the  Doge  was  an 
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autocratic  chief  of  all  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
but,  in  755,  his  power  was  limited  by  conjoining  with  him 
two  assessors.  In  spite  of  the  popular  element  in  his 
election,  the  office  got  to  be  a  hereditary  one  in  a  few  chief 
families,  such  as  the  Dandolos,  who  gave  4  Doges,  and  the 
Contarinis  who  gave  8  (between  1043  and  1674)  as  we^  as  4 
Patriarchs,  and  many  generals,  statesmen,  artists,  poets,  and 
scholars.  For  many  years  the  assessors  were  in  abeyance  ; 
but,  in  1033,  tney  were  rcappointed, — in  1172,  6  Counsellors 
were  added,  and  the  Doge  thereafter  elected  by  12  members 
of  the  Grand  Council  (Consilio  Maggiore), — and,  in  1268,  the 
election  of  the  Doge  was  arranged  for  in  a  most  peculiar 
way,  as  follows.  First  of  all,  the  6  Counsellors  called 
together  the  30  members  of  the  Grand  Council ;  then  these 
30  elected  9,  who  elected  40 — 12  of  whom  selected  by  lot 
chose  25,  who  being  reduced  to  9  elected  45,  who  reduced 
to  ii  finally  chose  41  who  named  the  Doge.  A  subsequent 
change  occurred  in  1297,  when  the  Nobili  (or  Nobles,  a  list 
of  whom  was  kept  in  the  famous  Libra  d'Oro  or  Golden  Roll) 
declared  their  power  hereditary,  excluded  the  people  from 
all  share  in  the  government,  and  vested  the  supreme  power 
in  the  Consilio  Maggiore,  composed  of  all  members  of  noble 
families  of  20  years  of  age.  The  Executive  Government  was 
then  entrusted  to  the  Doge,  6  Counsellors,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Pregadi — which  in  later  times,  along  with  the  higher 
officials,  formed  the  Senate ;  and  the  A  vvogadori  di  Conmne 
watched  that  power  was  used  only  constitutionally.  After 
the  year  1310,  when  a  popular  rising  against  Doge  Pietro 
Gradenigo  was  crushed,  the  highest  power  was  vested  in  the 
Council  of  Ten  (Consiglio  dei  Died),  who  administered  home 
and  foreign  politics ;  and  it  was  out  of  this  Council,  that 
there  finally  sprang  in  the  XVIth  century  the  terrible 
Inquisition — the  Council  of  Three  (Consiglio  dei  Capi).  Of 
these  two  celebrated  Councils,  I  shall  say  more  when  I 
reach  the  Doges  in  whose  times  they  originated. 

The  Doge  (pronounced  Do-je)  was  attired  in  a  purple 
robe,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  bonnet  or  biretta  with  high 
horns  (probably  of  Oriental  origin).  The  ball  in  which  the 
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bonnet  (or  corno)  terminated  was  a  priceless  diamond,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  an  inestimable  ruby,  and  the  bonnet 
was  bordered  with  a  rich  edging  of  pearls  and  other  jewels. 
After  Doge  Sebastiano  Ziani  visited  Rome  with  Pope 
Alexander  III.  (1178),  the  Doge  got  a  leaden  seal  and  was 
accorded  certain  symbols  of  sovereign  power,  e.g.,  a  lighted 
taper,  a  sword,  a  canopy  (umbrella)  and  fans,  a  chair  of  State, 
a  footstool  covered  with  cloth  of  gold — both  of  which  last  he 
was  allowed  to  use  even  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  silver 
trumpets,  and  embroidered  banners.  Besides  these,  the 
Doge  had  a  grand  State  Barge — the  Bucentaur,  and  a  gold 
ring  with  which  he  annually  and  solemnly  wedded  the 
Adriatic  (p.  406).  I  may  add,  that  everything  about  Venetian 
etiquette  emblematised  a  mystery.  For  example,  the  Corno 
or  Ducal  Cap  $£$&  v|l  was  not  placed 

upon    the    head   \  1  of  a  new  Doge, 

until  he  had  as-  \  •  cended  the   last 

step     of     the  I  j  Giants'  Stairs  in 

the    Ducal    Pal-  jj.  j  ace, — to    show 

that      only     by  i  traversing  the 

lower    stages   of  ;  service     to     the 

State  could   the   [  %  highest     dignity 

be     reached,   >t^  ]  I   come  now   to 

say  a  few  words  DOGE  AND  DOGARESSA.  regarding  the 
more  prominent  of  the  Doges.  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned  (p.  397),  I  name  GIUSTINIANO  PARTICIPAZIO  (827- 
30),  in  whose  time  the  body  of  S.  Mark  was  brought  from 
Alexandria  to  Venice  (p.  437) ;  PIETRO  CANDIANO  IV.  (959- 
76),  whose  reign  ended  with  the  burning  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  and  a  large  part  of  S.  Mark's  (then  only  the  Ducal 
Chapel),  to  which  the  fickle  and  infuriated  Venetian  mob 
set  fire,  to  smoke  the  Doge  out  of  the  hiding-place  in  which 
he  and  his  infant  son  tragically  perished ;  and  PIETKO 
ORSEOLO  I.  (976-7).  It  was  this  celebrated  Doge  who  built 
the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Shrine  of  S.  Mark's,  to  accomplish 
which  he  generously  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— the  city  having  been  deeply  impoverished  by  the 
previous  conflagration,  in  which  300  houses  were  burned. 
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Pietro  gave  up  8000  ducats  (a  ducat  is  45.  6d.)  for  80  years ; 
and  he  also  ordered  from  Constantinople  the  famous  Pala 
D'Oro  of  gold  and  silver  work,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
ornaments  of  S.  Mark's,  and  which  is  still  exhibited  to  the 
faithful  on  high  days  and  festivals  at  the  High  Altar.  He 
also  built  a  great  Hospital,  where  now  stands  the  Libreria 
Vecchia.  Finally,  under  the  influence  of  a  French  Abbot 
from  Aquitaine  in  France,  Pietro  fled  by  night  to  Fusina, 
and,  at  the  age  of  50,  became  a  Monk  of  the  most  austere 
Order  of  the  Camaldolites.  It  is  related  how  the  poor 
ex-Doge,  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  his  fat  body  on  the 
small  allowance  of  biscuits  granted  him,  begged  piteously  a 
little  more  to  eat — and  got  it.  He  died  at  the  age  of  69, 
and  was  subsequently  canonised. 

PIETRO  ORSEOLO  II.  (or  Ottone,  991-1009)  is  notable 
for  his  suppression  of  the  Adriatic  pirates,  and  for  his 
conquest  of  many  parts  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Liburnia — 
the  first  great  conquests  of  Venice.  It  was  on  his  victorious 
return  to  Venice  that  was  instituted  the  famous  festa  of"  La 
Sensa"  (p.  406).  Specially  memorable,  also,  is  DOMENICO 
MICHIELI  (1117-30),  who  joined  the  Second  Crusade,  and 
took  Jerusalem  and  the  coast  city  of  Tyre.  This  Doge 
greatly  enriched  Venice  with  Oriental  spoils,  most  precious 
of  which  was  a  great  granite  stone  brought  from  the  gate  of 
Tyre — a  stone  on  which,  it  was  said,  Jesus  had  once  rested, 
and  which  was  set  up  in  the  Baptistery  of  S.  Mark's.  At  his 
death  he  was  buried  in  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and,  in  a  humble 
corridor  which  led  to  the  Monastery,  his  grave  is  marked 
by  the  following  majestic  and  eloquent  epitaph, — "Here 
lies  the  terror  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  glory  of  the  Venetians  ;  the 
man  whom  Emmanuel  (the  Greek  Emperor)  feared,  and  all  the 
world  still  honours.  The  capture  of  Tyre,  the  destruction  of  Syria, 
the  desolation  of  Hungary  proclaim  his  strength.  He  made  the 
Venetians  to  dwell  in  peace  and  quiet ;  for  while  he  flourished  the 
country  was  safe.  Whosoever  thou  art  who  comest  to  behold  this 
tomb  of  his,  bow  thyself  down  before  God  because  of  him.1" 

Among  the  other  Doges  of  the  Xllth  century,  mention 
must  be  made  of  VITALE  MICHIELI  II.  (1156-72),  the  last 
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popularly-elected  Doge,  in  whose  time  the  two  Columns  on 
the  Piazzetta  were  set  up,  and  the  Campanile  with  its  gold- 
crowned  roof  begun,  and  who  was  murdered  and  buried  in 
S.  Zaccaria;  and  SEBASTIANO  ZIANI  (1172-8),  the  first  Doge 
elected  by  a  Parliament  or  Grand  Council  of  two  electors 
from  each  district,  who  elected  40  each,  and  they  n  by 
whom  the  Doge  was  named.  It  was  while  Ziani  ruled,  that 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa  of  Germany  humbled 
himself  in  the  portico  of  S.  Mark's  before  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  by  whom  he  was  so  severely  rebuked  for  saying  that  he 
humbled  himself  to  "  S.  Peter  "  and  not  to  the  Pontiff  (the 
latter  planting  his  foot  a  second  time  on  the  Emperor's  neck, 
and  curtly  adding — "to  me  and  to  S.  Peter"),  and  whose 
horse's  stirrup  he  held  while  Alexander  mounted  it  in  the 
Piazza.  In  consequence  of  Ziani's  fidelity,  the  Pope  granted 
a  Plenary  Indulgence  to  all  who  should  confess  and  attend 
Mass  in  S.  Mark's  on  the  morning  of  Ascension  Day ;  and 
he  also  presented  the  Doge  with  a  gold  ring  off  his  own 
finger,  wherewith  to  wed  the  Adriatic  (1174),  in  token  of  the 
victory  of  the  Venetian  fleet  over  Barbarossa  and  his  son 
Otho,  at  Istria,  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  quarrel.  When  His 
Holiness  gave  the  Doge  the  ring,  he  desired  him  to  throw  a 
similar  ring  into  the  sea  every  year  on  Ascension  Day — a 
ceremony  which  was  thereafter  solemnly  and  magnificently 
observed  near  the  Lido  from  the  deck  of  the  Bucentaur,  the 
Ducal  State  Galley,  the  Doge  exclaiming  as  he  flung  the 
ring  into  the  sea,  "  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring,  in  token  of  our 
true  and  perpetual  sovereignty."  Of  all  the  privileges  ever 
bestowed  upon  the  Venetians,  none  was  more  highly  esteemed 
than  this  Papal  grant;  and,  for  600  years,  the  event  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendour  and  rejoicings. 

I  pass  on  now  to  ENRICO  DANDOLO  (1192-1205),  one  of 
the  most  (if  not  the  most)  renowned  of  the  Doges,  and  the 
first  whose  oath  of  fidelity  to  Venice  is  recorded,  viz.,  to  rule 
justly,  to  accept  no  bribes,  to  show  no  favouritism,  to 
subordinate  his  own  affairs  and  all  others  to  the  interests  of 
the  city,  and  not  to  write  letters  on  his  own  account  to  the 
Pope  or  any  other  Prince,  to  submit  his  own  affairs  to  the 
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arbitrament  of  the  common  tribunals,  and  to  maintain  two 
ships  of  war  at  his  own  expense.  Noted  for  his  learning, 
eloquence,  and  great  statesmanship,  this  eminent  Doge  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Fifth  Crusade  (1201),  and  captured 
Constantinople  (1204),  as  well  as  defeated  the  Pisans,  and 
subdued  Trieste  and  Zara,  the  coasts  of  Albania,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  He  also  established  at  Constantinople  the 
Empire  of  the  Latins,  caused  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  to 
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be  chosen  Emperor,  cleared  the  Adriatic  of  pirates,  and 
recovered  Dalmatia.  By  his  conquest  of  the  Pisans  he  made 
Venice  supreme  on  the  sea,  and  by  his  share  in  the  Fifth 
Crusade  he  won  for  his  country  undying  lustre.  In  this 
Crusade  he  furnished  the  French  with  ships — Venice  alone 
giving  50;  and,  before  10,000  people  in  S.  Mark's  (as  Sabellico 
graphically  relates),  Doge  Dandolo,  white-headed  and  wearing 
cloth  of  gold,  eloquently  pleaded  the  claims  of  the  French 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Republic.  Thereupon,  the  Venetians 
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gave  transport  for  4500  cavaliers  and  30,000  footmen,  along 
with  a  year's  food ;  in  return  for  which  the  French  paid 
85,000  silver  marks  "  according  to  the  weight  of  Cologne." 
In  October,  1202,  a  great  flotilla  of  300  ships  sailed,  and 
commenced  the  campaign  with  the  Capture  of  Zara  after  a 
five  days'  siege.  At  his  death,  in  June,  1205,  Dandolo  was 
buried  in  S.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  a  magnificent  tomb 
erected  over  him. 

The  reign  of  PIETRO  GRADENIGO  (1288-1310)  is  cele- 
brated for  two  events — the  Excommunication  of  Venice  by 
the  Pope,  and  the  Election  of  the  "Council  of  Ten."  The 
former  event  occurred  in  1309  (p.  399),  and  the  latter  in 
1325 — in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  dire  conspiracies 
against  the  person  of  the  Doge,  as  Tiepolo  and  his  accom- 
plices were  nearly  so  successful  in  securing.  "  Ten  Magis- 
trates (/  Died),  named  as  a  Criminal  Court,  were  invested 
with  a  plenary  inquisitorial  authority,  with  an  entire 
sovereignty  over  every  individual  in  the  State,  and  with 
freedom  from  all  responsibility  and  appeal.  Their  duration 
v/as  at  first  limited  to  ten  days;  but  this  was  six  times 
prolonged  for  a  like  period  ;  then  for  a  year ;  soon  after  for 
five ;  next  for  ten  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  Tribunal,  with  a 
great  extension  of  powers,  was  declared  to  be  permanent. 
The  Ten  Officers,  from  whom  the  Court  derived  its  title, 
were  chosen  annually,  at  four  different  assemblies  of  the 
Grand  Council.  '  No  two  of  them  might  be  members  of  the 
same  family,  or  even  bear  the  same  name ;  and,  from  the 
colour  of  their  robes  of  ceremony,  they  were  termed  /  Neri, 
or  the  Black.  To  these,  in  after  times,  were  added  also  the 
Signory,  as  assessors,  termed,  for  a  like  reason,  /  Rossi,  the 
Red.  In  their  judicial  administration,  the  Members  of  this 
Council  inquired,  sentenced,  and  punished,  ''according  to 
what  they  called  Reason  of  State.  The  public  eye  never 
penetrated  the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the  accused 
was  sometimes  not  heard — never  confronted  with  witnesses ; 
the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the  inquiry ;  the  punishment 
undivulged  like  both.'  Nor  was  this  all :  instituted  solely 
for  the  cognizance  of  State  crimes,  this  Tribunal  gradually 
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attributed  to  itself  the  control  of  every  branch  of  govern- 
ment, and  exercised  despotic  influence  over  the  questions  of 
Peace  and  War,  over  fiscal  enactments,  military  arrange- 
ments, and  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers.  It  annulled, 
at  pleasure,  the  decrees  of  the  Grand  Council,  degraded  its 
Members,  deposed,  and  even  put  to  death  the  Chief  Magistrate 
himself.  An  object  alike  of  terror  and  of  detestation  to 
those  whom  it  oppressed  under  the  pretext  of  salutary 
guardianship,  it  yet  prolonged  an  uninterrupted  sway  during 
five  centuries ;  and  our  wonder  at  the  political  problem  of 
its  long-continued  existence  is  not  a  little  heightened,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Great  Council,  upon  which,  of  all 
other  classes,  it  weighed  with  far  the  most  grievous  burden, 
might,  by  refusing  ^^5*  'r  its  votes  at  any  one 

of  the  four  elections      f       ,  in   each   year,   have 

abolished  its  hateful    •  yoke  for  ever.    That 

B i  V-    \ 

it  did  not  do  so,  may   '  ',   be  attributed,  in  the 

outset,    to    a     false   ;  .  '\  view  of  the   nature 

of    the    Magistracy,   |  '    and  to  a  belief  that 

it  was  necessary  for  F  '.    the   preservation   of 

the   State.       As   its          /  >v'j    tyranny   became 

more    distinctly  manifest,      it     may 

have  been  protected  CHIEF  OF  COUNCIL  OF  x.  by  an  ambitious,  but 
unworthy  hope  which  each  Noble  cherished,  of  one  day 
wielding  its  immeasurable  powers  with  his  own  hands.  And, 
lastly,  after  a  lapse  of  years  had  so  far  interwoven  it  with 
the  general  polity,  as  to  make  it  seem  an  almost  inseparable 
part  of  the  whole,  it  might  be  saved  by  a  mistaken,  but  little 
blamable  reverence  for  antiquity ;  by  that  fond  clinging  to 
established  institutions  which,  perhaps  not  unwisely,  is  back- 
ward to  remove  even  an  abuse,  lest  its  extirpation  may 
endanger  the  entire  fabric  upon  which  it  is  engrafted." — 
(From  Murray's  Venetian  History,  Vol.  I.  pp.  232-4). 

ANDREA  DANDOLO(  1342-54)  is  memorable  as  the  reformer 
of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  the  first  literary  Doge  and  a  very 
accurate  writer,  as  well  as  the  friend  of  the  great  Petrarch 
and  of  all  contemporary  literati.  Following  him  was  MARINO 
FALIERO  (1354-5),  whose  tragic  death  is  one  of  the  darkest 
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blots  in  the  Story  of  Venice.  This  Doge  distinguished  himself 
by  defeating  the  Hungarians  at  Zara  in  1346,  and  also  by  his 
diplomatic  services  while  Ambassador  to  Rome  and  Genoa ; 
but  his  glorious  career  was  eclipsed  by  an  infamous  death. 
A  young  noble  grossly  and  publicly  insulted  the  Doge's 
youthful  and  beautiful  wife,  for  which  dastardly  offence  the 
patricians  passed  on  the  offending  noble  only  a  trifling  and 
wholly  inadequate  sentence.  Faliero  was  furious,  and  forth- 
with entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  oligarchs 
and  acquire  the  sovereign  power.  The  plot  being  unmasked, 
the  venerable  Doge  (then  in  his  77th  year)  was  publicly 
degraded  and  beheaded  in  front  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  on  i7th 
April,  1355.  He  was  buried  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  but 
his  body  was  subsequently  flung  out  of  even  the  grave  in  that 
Church.  The  lamentable  fate  of  this  aged  Doge,  so  illustrious 
a  servant  and  ruler  of  the  Venetian  State,  forms  the  theme 
of  powerful  and  touching  tragedies  by  both  Byron  and 
Swinburne. 

Of  subsequent  Doges,  one  may  mention  ANDREA  CON- 
TARINI  (1367-82),  who  destroyed  the  League  of  Padua, 
Verona,  Genoa,  Hungary,  and  Naples  against  Venice  (1380) ; 
ANTONIO  VENIER  (1382-1400),  in  whose  time  Venice  con- 
quered Corfu,  Lepanto,  Patras,  and  Hungary,  along  with 
many  Greek  Islands — thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  the  whole  estuary  from  Corfu  to  the  Po  ; 
TOMMASO  MOCENIGO  (1413-23),  whose  renowned  Admiral 
Loredan  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Gallipoli  (1416) ;  and 
FRANCESCO  FOSCARI  (1423-57),  a  Doge  who  exhibited  great 
military  prowess  against  the  Milanese,  but  whose  character 
merits  his  being  described  as  proud,  prodigal,  grasping,  and 
deceitful.  Falling  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  and  getting  embroiled  in  feuds  with  the  powerful 
Loredani  family  and  with  his  own  son  Giacopo  (whom  he 
was  forced  to  drive  into  exile),  his  long  reign  closed  with  his 
deposition  and  death  a  few  days  thereafter  (ist  November, 
1457).  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari.  The 
Dogeship  of  Francesco  Foscari  will  be  for  ever  memorable, 
seeing  that  it  gave  birth  to  the  "Council  of  Three,"  probably 
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the  most  iniquitous,  tyrannical,  and  dreaded  tribunal  the 
cunning  malevolence  of  man  has  at  any  time  invented. 
"  The  origin  of  this  Inquisitorial  Body,  no  less  than  its 
proceedings,  was  long  involved  in  hopeless  mystery,  till  the 
laborious  research  of  the  late  Comte  Daru  unrolled  the 
Manuscript  Statutes  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and 
brought  to  light  a  Decree  of  the  Grand  Council  also,  bearing 
date  the  i6th  June,  1454,  by  which  the  'Ten,'  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  found  in  assembling  their  Members  with 
sufficient  promptitude,  on  every  occasion  on  which  their 
services  might  be  requisite,  are  authorised  to  choose  three 
persons  under  the  above  title :  two  (7  Neri)  from  their  own 
Council,  one  (//  Rosso)  from  that  of  the  Doge ;  the  former, 
consequently,  ^_  •*  toexercisetheir 

functions  for  a   I  Jim  *l  year,  the  latter 


for  eight 
periods  of  their 
ginal  Counsel- 
powers  granted 
briefly  stated 
Decree  of  their 
three  days 
that  Ordin- 
quisitors  were 
all  the  plenary 
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months,  the 
respective  ori- 
lorships.  The 
by  the  X.  are 
in  a  Second 
own,  passed 
afterwards.  By 
ance,  the  In- 
invested  with 
authority  pos- 


sessed by  their  Electors,  over  every  person,  of  what  degree 
soever,  in  the  Republic,  be  he  Citizen,  Noble,  Magistrate, 
Ecclesiastic,  or  even  one  of  the  X.  themselves ;  over  all  indi- 
viduals, in  a  word,  who  should  in  any  way  expose  themselves 
to  merited  punishment.  The  penalties  which  they  might  in- 
flict were  left  solely  to  their  own  discretion,  and  extended  to 
death,  either  by  public  or  secret  execution.  Each  Member 
singly  might  take  all  steps  preparatory  to  judgment,  but  a 
definitive  sentence  could  be  pronounced  only  by  their  unani- 
mous voices.  The  terrific  dungeons,  whether  under  the  leaden 
reofs  (7  Piombi),  or  beneath  the  level  of  the  canals,  in  the 
hollowed  walls  of  the  Palace  (7  Pozzi),  were  placed  at  their 
disposal ;  they  held  the  keys  of  the  Treasury  of  the  X., 
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without  being  accountable  for  the  sums  which  they  might  draw 
from  it ;  all  Governors,  Commanders,  and  Ambassadors  on 
foreign  stations,  were  enjoined  implicit  obedience  to  their 
mandates ;  they  were  permitted  to  frame  their  own  Statutes, 
with  the  power  of  altering,  rescinding  or  adding  to  them 
from  time  to  time ;  and,  effectually  to  guard  against  the 
chief  hazard  by  which  their  secrecy  might  be  violated,  no 
Papalista,  that  is,  no  one  who  had  an  Ecclesiastic  among  his 
near  connexions,  or  was  at  all  interested  in  the  Court  of 
Rome,  was  eligible  as  an  Inquisitor  of  State,  even  although 
he  might  belong  to  the  X.  As  a  Legislative  Body  it  erected 
a  Code  upon  the  avowed  basis  of  perfidy  and  assassination. 
Never  yet  did  the  Principle  of  111  establish  so  free  a  traffic 
for  the  interchange  of  crime,  so  unrestricted  a  mart  in  which 
mankind  might  barter  their  iniquity ;  never  was  the  committal 
of  certain  and  irremediable  evil  so  fully  authorised  for  the 
chance  of  questionable  and  ambiguous  good  ;  never  was  every 
generous  emotion  of  moral  instinct,  every  accredited  maxim 
of  social  duty,  so  debased  and  subjugated  to  the  baneful  yoke 
of  an  assumed  political  expediency.  The  Statutes  of  the 
Venetian  Inquisition  of  State  exceed  every  other  product  of 
human  wickedness,  in  premeditated,  deliberate,  systematic, 
unmixed,  undissembled  flagitiousness. 

This  Code,  entirely  written  in  the  autograph  of  one  of 
the  Inquisitors,  was  deposited  in  a  Casket  of  which  each  of 
the  three  Magistrates,  by  turns,  kept  the  key."  Every 
process  of  the  Tribunal  was  for  ever  to  be  preserved  secret, 
and  no  Inquisitor  was  to  reveal  by  any  outward  act  that  he 
held  such  an  office.  Everything  was  done  in  the  name  of 
the  X.,  and  by  the  mouths  of  Secretaries.  Spies  of  all  ranks 
served  it — watching  everybody  of  importance  to  the  State, 
and  especially  all  envoys  of  the  Holy  See,  whose  repeated 
attempts  to  curb  Venetian  independence  deeply  galled  the 
gallant  Islanders,  and  were  warily  watched ;  and  any  Nobles 
entrusted  with  high  offices  of  State.  A  Book  of  Suspects 
(Libro  del  Sospetti)  was  carefully  kept,  containing  names  of 
persons  requiring  Inquisitorial  attentions ;  and  even  speech 
was  a  frequent  fatal  trap  for  the  unguarded.  For  indiscreet 
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speech,  a  Noble  was  to  be  twice  admonished ;  for  a  third 
offence,  excluded  two  years  from  Councils  and  streets ;  for 
disobedience  or  relapse  after  two  years,  he  was  drowned  as 
incorrigible.  Not  even  the  Inquisitors  themselves  were  safe. 
In  that  case  "  a  supplementary  Inquisitor  was  named  from 
the  X.  to  assist  his  two  Brethren,  and  on  an  accusation  of 
one  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  X.,  three  Assessors  from  that 
Council  were  selected,  and  five  voices  were  necessary  for  his 
condemnation ;  if  death  were  the  penalty  adjudged  in  this 
instance,  it  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  inflicted  by 
poison,  rather  than  by  any  other  mode.  The  Doge  was 
exempt  from  citation  before  the  Inquisitors,  and,  if  subjected 
to  a  reprimand,  it  was  delivered  to  him  in  his  private  apart- 
ments. In  cases  which  affected  officers  of  the  Arsenal,  due 
regard  was  always  to  be  paid  to  the  great  utility  of  their 
profession.  For  the  treatment  of  persons  offensive  to 
Government,  but  of  superior  influence,  whom  it  might  not 
therefore  be  prudent  to  dismiss  after  they  had  been  irritated 
by  arrest,  and  whom  it  might  be  equally  impolitic  to  put  to 
death,  even  privately,  on  account  of  the  power  of  their 
connexions,  a  convenient  mezzo  termine  was  suggested.  The 
gaoler  was  instructed  to  pretend  willingness,  to  favour  the 
prisoner's  escape,  and,  on  the  evening  before  he  released 
him,  he  was  to  administer  with  his  last  meal  a  poison  of  slow 
effect,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  its  action ;  so  that,  whenever 
death  ensued,  it  was  not  likely  that  it  would  be  charged  upon 
the  Inquisitors."  By  such  means  as  this,  satisfaction  was 
made  to  public  and  private  duty,  and  Justice  attained  her 
ends  by  a  way  circuitous  yet  secure.  Such  was  this  intamous 
Inquisition  of  State.  (From  Murray's  Venetian  History,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  106-122). 

Of  the  later  Doges,  none  need  be  named  save  SEBAS- 
TIANO  VENIER  (1577-8),  one  of  the  victors  of  Lepanto,  7th 
October,  1571 ;  FRANCESCO  MOROSINI  (1688-94),  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Morea,  and  surnamed  "  Peloponnesiaco  "  ;  and 
LODOVICO  or  LUIGI  MANIN  (1788-97),  whose  chief  title  to 
remembrance  is  that  he  was  the  "  Last  of  the  Doges."  Thus 
ended  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  potentates,  whose  power 
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and  independence  are  rivalled  only  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs ; 
and  who,  in  the  zenith  of  their  greatness,  surrounded  the 
sea-girt  fastnesses  of  the  Venetian  Republic  with  a  historical 
romance  and  a  halo  of  glory,  such  as  have  distinguished  no 
other  European  State. 

VENETIAN    ART   AND    CELEBRITIES. 

Venetian  Art  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  in 
being  marked  by  an  Oriental  character,— the  result  of  the 
city's  commercial  relationships  with  Byzantium  and  the 

East  as  a  whole.  Altogether, 
three  distinct  styles  of  Art 
are  traceable  throughout 
Venice,  (i)  The  Byzantine,  of 
which  S.  Mark's  is  the  most 
illustrious  product ;  (2)  The 
Gothic,  of  which  the  Ca  d'Oro 
and  the  Foscari  Palace  may 
be  cited  as  fine  specimens ; 
and  (3)  The  Renaissance  or 
the  style  which  found  entrance 
into  Venice  in  the  end  of  the 
XVth  century,  and  of  which 
all  over  the  city  more  or  less 
pleasing  examples  are  to  be 
found. 

Of  Venetian  ARCHITECTS 
may  be  named  several  of  the 
Lombardi  Family ;  Jacopo  Sansovino  or  Tatti  of  Florence 
(1477-1570),  Antonio  da  Ponte  (c.  1588-91),  and  Andrea 
Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80) — the  founder  of  modern  Italian 
Architecture — who  built  Churches  with  facades  formed  of  a 
single  row  of  massive  columns.  In  the  XlVth  century 
Venetian  SCULPTURE  rose  into  prominence  with  the  statuary 
on  the  Doge's  Palace — probably  the  work  of  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Filippo  Calendario ;  while,  about  the  middle  of  the 
XVth  there  appeared  a  grand  galaxy  of  monumental  sculptors, 
devoting  their  talents  to  executing  those  splendid  tombs,  with 
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which  the  Churches  of  Venice  are  adorned.  Prominent 
among  these  sculptors  were  Bregno  or  Riccio  (c.  1498),  the 
Lombardi  (1458-1560),  Alessandro  Leopardo  (1450-1515), 
and  Jacopo  Sansovino  (1477-1570) — architect  as  well  as 
sculptor,  and  one  whose  works  are  particularly  rich  in 
pleasing  and  pictorial  effects. 

Though,  in  the  XlVth  century,  Venice  was  not  without 
a  school  of  PAINTERS,  it  was  only  after  that  date  that  the  city 


FLORA. 
(Titian:  Vffizl  Gallery,  Florence) 

became  prominent,  while  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  great  Giotto  was  executing  at  Padua  (only  23  miles 
off)  some  of  his  most  notable  works.  To  this  period  belongs, 
however,  Giovanni  or  Alamannus  (c.  1440-47),  and  Antonio 
(1440-70)  and  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  (1450-99),  called  also 
the  "  Muranese."  Then,  in  1473,  occurred  the  event  which 
changed  permanently  the  character  of  Venetian  Art,  viz., 
the  arrival  in  Venice  of  the  renowned  Antonello  da  Messina 
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(1414-93),  a  great  portrait-painter,  who  taught  the  Venetian 
artists  the  Flemish  secret  of  oil-painting,  so  specially  suit- 
able for  giving  effect  to  the  rich  colouring  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  florid  artists  of  Venice.  So  too,  Painting  was  still  further 
ennobled  by  the  works  of  Jacopo  Bellini  (1400-64),  and  his 
two  sons  Gentile  (1426-1507^  and  Giovanni  (1428-1516). 
Gentile  excelled  in  portrait-painting,  and  also  in  executing 
processional  groups  with  fine  architectural  perspective ;  and, 
along  with  his  brother  Giovanni,  he  was  commissioned  to 
adorn  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  His  most 
famous  work,  however,  was  the  "  Preaching  of  S.  Mark," ; 
and,  his  most  romantic,  the  portrait  he  painted  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1479  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Mohammed  II., — the 
capturer  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  the  extinguisher  of  the 
old  Christian  Byzantine  Empire,  and  the  man  who  securely 
seated  the  Turks  in  that  commanding  position  on  the 
Bosphorus,  from  which  neither  the  combined  armed  force 
nor  the  collective  diplomacy  of  Christian  Europe  has  yet 
been  able  to  dislodge  them.  Giovanni  Bellini,  as  the  master 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  really  ranks  as  the  precursor  of  the 
prime  of  Venetian  Painting. 

It  was  only,  however,  at  the  rise  of  Giorgione  or  Barbarelli 
(1477-1511),  that  Venice  saw  her  first  really  great  painter. 
Few  of  his  works,  unfortunately,  are  authenticated  ;  but  the 
canvases  ascribed  to  him  and  the  frescoes  (notably  those 
visible  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  at  Venice)  are  remark- 
able for  their  glowing  colours,  and  for  their  richness  in 
poetical  life  and  charm.  Contemporary  with  Giorgione  was 
Venice's  most  consummate  and  greatest  painter,  the  renowned 
Tiziano  Vecellio  (1477-1576),  a  man  no  less  marvellous  for 
the  amount  of  work  he  executed,  than  for  his  long  and 
illustrious  career.  Some  of  his  finest  works  still  adorn 
Venice,  and  in  the  National  Gallery  of  London  are  five  of 
them,  including  Noli  me  tangere  (1518),  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
(1520),  and  Venus  and  Adonis  (1554).  This  great  painter, 
who  produced  a  masterpiece  even  in  his  23rd  year,  is  notable 
for  his  portraits,  his  large,  numerous,  and  magnificent, 
religious  pictures,  as  also  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he  treated 
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mythological  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  charm  of  his 
works  lies  in  richness  of  surface  and  magnificence  of  colouring 
— respects  in  which  he  divides  the  honours  of  painting  with 
Raphael.  Titian  died  of  plague  at  Venice  on  27th  August, 
1576,  and  was  buried  in  his  ggth  year  with  public  honours, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  where  his  gravestone  is  thus 
laconically  but  graphically  inscribed, — "  HERE  LIES  THE 
GREAT  TITIAN."  Then,  there  was  Jacopo  Robusti  or  Tin- 
toretto (1518-94),  the  son  of  a  Venetian  dyer  (tintore,  whence 
he  earned  the  soubriquet  of"  Tintoretto,"  i.e.,  the  little  dyer) 
— a  truly  great  artist,  whom  Ruskin  places  among  the  "  five 
supreme  painters."  His  pictures  (multitudinous  in  number) 
are  notable  for  their  colour,  drawing,  and  composition,  and 
for  their  careful  finishing — especially  his  earlier  ones.  Many 
of  them  are  in  Great  Britain,  e.g.,  his  S.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  in  the  National  Gallery,  London  ;  while  one  of  his 
chief  works,  the  Paradise  (1588) — the  largest  picture  ever 
painted  on  canvas  by  a  great  master,  and  measuring  34  feet 
in  height  by  74  in  length,  and  containing  over  100  figures 
— adorns  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  His  rapid  working 
earned  him  the  title  of  "II  Furioso."  He  died  3ist  May, 
1594,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  Venice. 

Another  great  painter  was  Paolo  Caliari  or  Veronese 
(1528-88),  the  last  of  the  famous  painters  of  Venice,  and 
the  son  of  a  Verona  sculptor.  His  pictures  are  distinguished 
(as  seen  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian,  Venice),  by  richness 
of  colouring,  gracefulness  of  style,  and  truthfulness  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works,  the  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cana  (with  120  figures  in  it),  now  adorns  the  Louvre, 
Paris.  Our  own  National  Gallery,  London,  contains  two 
choice  examples  of  Veronese's  brush,  viz.,  the  Presentation  of 
the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  S.  Helena's 
Vision  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross.  He  died  igth  April,  1588. 

Venice  has  not  since  produced  any  celebrated  colourist, 
but  the  city  still  possesses  a  flourishing  school  of  resident 
and  foreign  artists,  cultivating  zealously  the  Arts  that  once 
made  Venice  so  renowned.  To-day,  Venice  is  specially 
notable,  however,  for  the  fine  photographs  (plain  and  tinted) 
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issued  from  the  famous  studios  of  Signer  Carlo  Naya  and 
Signor  Salviati,  which  everyone  should  visit  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Marco,  and  from  whose  superb  collections  one,  who  has 
made  abundant  purchases,  may  warmly  recommend  others 
to  do  so  also. 

I  must  not  dwell  at  length  upon  the  many  famous 
historians  Venice  has  furnished  or  had — further  than  to 
name  the  chief.  Such  were  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  (1342- 
54) ;  Marco  Antonio  Sabellico  (1456-1506),  whose  history  of 
Venice  is  the  most  eloquent  and  influential ;  Andrea  Nava- 
gero  (1483-1529),  the  most  elegant  Latin  writer  in  Italy ;  and 
Marino  Sanudo  (1466-1539),  diarist  and  historian,  whose 
"  Lives  of  the  Doges "  ( Vitce  Ducuni)  forms  the  greatest, 
most  unwearied,  and  best  work  on  that  famous  subject,  and 
who  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  gifted  of 
historical  moles.  I  may  add,  that  of  recent  historians  of 
Venice  none  excel  in  greatness  Simonde  de  Sisrnondi  (1773- 
1842),  who  treats  of  it  in  his  chief  work,  the  "History  of  the 
Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  written  1807-18;  and 
Count  Daru  (1767-1829),  historian,  poet,  and  financier,  also 
Intend  ant-General  in  Austria  and  Prussia  under  the  Great 
Napoleon,  and  whom  Louis  XVIII.  made  a  peer. 

It  is  the  undying  distinction  of  Venice  to  have  produced 
many  (and  some  of  the  first)  printed  Bibles.  Learning  the 
Art  of  Printing  in  1469,  the  city  gave  birth  in  August,  1471, 
to  an  illustrated  two  folio  volumes  complete  Bible  in  Italian 
(translated  from  the  Vulgate)  by  Nicolaus  de  Malermi,  a 
Venetian  Cistercian.  Again,  in  October,  1471,  there  appeared 
another,  also  in  Italian,  translated  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  print  and  fine  hand-painted 
initial  letters.  Upon  this  sacred  purpose  did  Venice  first 
employ  the  momentous  and  epoch-making  Art  of  Printing, 
in  which  she  became  most  eminent  (1471-1500).  Altogether, 
between  1471  and  1500,  Venice  produced  26  editions  of  the 
whole  Bible  from  ten  printing-houses,  and  varying  in  price 
from  95.  3d.  each  to  2s.  6d. — surely  a  remarkable  triumph 
for  an  Art  only  then  in  its  infancy.  Besides  these  issues, 
the  renowned  Aldo  Manuzio,  who  set  up  his  famous  press 
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in  Venice  in  1491,  began  (but  never  completed)  a  Polyglot 
Bible  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  The 
subsequent  contributions  of  Venice  to  the  early  spread  of 
the  Bible  consist  of  63  complete  Bibles  in  many  languages, 
between  the  years  1500  and  1600;  28  editions,  between 
1600  and  1700;  16  editions,  between  1700  and  1800;  whilst 
in  1842  appeared  the  last  Bible  issued  from  any  Venetian 
Press,  viz.,  a  four  volume  Bible  in  Italian  and  Latin  by 
Antonelli.  Of  all  these  many  Bibles  only  a  few  survive, — the 
first  (1471),  and  the  last  (1842) ;  most  others  are  destroyed. 
So  too,  it  was  Aldus  Manutius  (Aldo  Manuzio),  who,  along 
with  his  son  Paolo  (1512-74)  and  grandson  Aldus  the  Younger 
(1547-97), 
set  up  the 
celebrated 
printing- 
press  that 
issued  for  a 
century  the 
famous  Al- 
dine  Editions 
of  the  Greek 
and  Roman 
Classics, 
and  of  the  STATUE  OF  COLLEONI  FRONTING  THE  OSI-EDALE  CIVILE. 

great  Italian  Writers.  The  Aldi  (whose  press  produced 
altogether  908  works)  were  the  first  to  print  Greek  books, 
and  to  use  italics  on  a  large  scale. 

Besides  artists  and  historians,  many  whose  names  rank 
as  household  words,  and  who  are  among  the  most  famous  of 
mankind,  have  been  associated  with  the  long  and  illustrious 
history  of  Venice.  Such  for  instance,  were  Marco  Polo 
(1254-1324),  whose  early  travels  in  China,  Burmah,  India, 
and  Persia  were  fraught  with  important  results  to  all  these 
lands  as  well  as  brought  vast  wealth  to  his  native  city,  and 
whose  account  of  his  travels  forms  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  interesting  of  old  world  books;  Carlo  Zeno  (1334-1418), 
the  doughty  old  Venetian  Admiral,  who  scourged  Genoa  ; 
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Francesco  Carmagnola  (1390-1432),  a  peasant's  son,  who 
became  Condottiere  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Venetian 
Forces,  but  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  treachery,  and 
buried  at  Milan  ;  and  Bartolommeo  Colleoni  of  Bergamo 
(1400-75),  a  most  famous  soldier  and  Captain-General  of  the 
Venetian  Forces.  Close  to  the  portal  of  the  Church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (or  as  the  Venetians  name  it  "  Zanipolo  ") 
is  a  noble  equestrian  bronze  statue  by  Verrocchio  and 
Leopardo  (1496),  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said,  "  /  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  sculpture  existing  in 
the  world"  Colleoni  died  at  Bergamo,  leaving  his  wealth  to 
Venice,  on  condition  of  erecting  his  statue  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Marco.  This  being  illegal  for  the  Republic  to  do,  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  placing  his  statue  where  it  now 
is.  The  execution  of  the  statue  by  Verrocchio  (his  last  work) 
and  Leopardo — which  looks  as  if  riding  into  space — is  one 
of  the  romances  of  Venetian  history,  displaying  both  the  wit 
and  the  genius  of  its  sculptors. 

THE    TOPOGRAPHY    OF   VENICE. 

Venice — known  in  the  Classics  as  Venetia,  and  to  modern 
Italians  as  Venezia — consists  of  over  15,000  houses,  palaces, 
and  churches,  built  on  piles  upon  3  large  and  114  small 
islands,  formed  by  150  canals  (spanned  by  380  bridges  chiefly 
of  stone),  and  connected  with  the  Italian  Mainland  by  a  2! 
miles  long  viaduct  of  222  arches.  [See  p.  396,  and  inset  on 
Map  at  p.  9] .  The  city  is  altogether  about  7  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and,  with  a  population  increased  from  118,000  in 
1857  to  nearly  169,000  to-day, — of  which,  however,  probably  a 
fourth  are  paupers, — it  is  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  the 
Adriatic.  On  the  side  next  the  open  sea  (from  which  visitors 
of  old  saw  the  nucleus  of  historical  Venice,  viz.,  the  Piazza, 
Piazzetta,  two  great  Granite  Columns,  Campanile,  S.  Mark's, 
and  the  imposing  facade  of  the  Doge's  Palace — reinforced  at 
a  later  date  by  the  white  front  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
the  colossal  cupolas  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute),  Venice  is 
protected  by  long  sand-hills  (lidi)  with  bulwarks  (murazzi)  of 
solid  masonry  from  40  to  50  feet  wide  and  30  high — those 
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facing  the  Lagoon  being  perpendicular,  and  those  towards 
the  sea  composed  of  four  sloping  terraces.  Of  the  four  chief 
entrances  from  the  sea,  only  the  Lido  and  the  Malamocco 
(whose  channels  about  22  feet  deep  are  shown  by  projecting 
stakes)  admit  large  vessels ;  while  the  Lagoons  contain  both 
tideless  (morte)  waters,  and  tidal  (vive) — in  which  there  is  a 
two  feet  tide.  The  Venetians  call  a  street  between  lanes, 
calle ;  a  square,  campo  ;  a  terrace  with  a  canal  on  one  side, 
fondamenta  ;  a  paved  street,  salizzada ;  and  a  street  made  by 
filling  up  a  canal,  rio  terra. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  districts  (sestieri),  viz.,  S. 
Marco,  Castello,  S.  Croce,  S.  Polo,  Dorsoduro,  and  Cana- 
reggio ;  and  in  shape  resembles  a  clenched  fist,  the  knuckles 
pointing  north  and  the  wrist  forming  the  south-east  extremity. 
South  of  this  fist-like  chain  of  Islands  lie  La  Giudecca  and 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  long  islands  divided  from  the  others  by 
the  Giudecca  and  Fusina  Canals ;  and,  on  the  extreme  east 
side,  Venice  is  completed  by  the  Island  of  S.  Pietro,  between 
which  and  Venice  proper  runs  the  Canal  of  S.  Pietro.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  vicissitudes  Venice  has  experienced, 
it  is  little  altered  since  the  heyday  of  its  prosperity — save  as 
regards  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  Island  of  S.  Elena, 
once  famed  for  its  roses  and  jessamines  but  now  desolated  by 
evil-smelling  ironworks.  "  The  houses  are  much  too  solid 
to  pull  down,  and  there  is  no  room  to  build  more.  Still,  in 
1814,  there  were  5000  well-heads  in  Venice  ;  in  1856  only 
2000.  Now  only  17  of  the  earliest  or  Italo-Byzantine  period 
remain,  and  nearly  half  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  antiquity 
dealers.  Venice  is  always  wishing  to  sell  its  birthright  of 
art  treasures ;  but  still  the  city  is  the  Venice  of  our  fondest 
hopes,  our  youthful  dreams,  the  Venice  of  Ruskin  and 
Turner,  of  Shelley  and  George  Sand." 

THE   CLIMATE   AND   GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Tempered  by  the  Sea  and  the  Lagoon,  the  CLIMATE  of 
Venice  is  upon  the  whole  healthy.  The  air,  humid  and 
favourable  to  respiratory  but  not  to  rheumatic  ailments,  is 
coldest  in  January  with  a  mean  temperature  of  37"  Fahr. ; 
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while  in  April  it  is  56°,  in  May  65°,  from  June  to  August  72°- 
77°,  in  September  69°,  and  in  October  59°.  So  too,  Venice 
rejoices  in  an  entire  absence  of  dust,  and  the  quietness  of  the 
floating  city  is  specially  soothing  to  wearied  or  overstrained 
nerves.  One  might  wonder  how  a  supply  of  fresh  water  can 
be  got  in  a  city  built  on  sand-banks  in  the  open  sea,  but  this 
difficulty  (formerly  met  by  conveying  water  in  barrels  by 
boats  from  such  places  as  Fusina  and  Mestre  and  storing  it 
in  tanks  in  the  houses),  is  now  wholly  overcome  by  a  great 
submarine  aqueduct  from  the  mainland,  by  which  since  1883 
a  splendid  water  supply  from  the  River  Brenta  has  reached  the 
city.  On  24th  June  the  mosquitoes,  on  the  flight  of  the  swal- 
lows who  eat  them,  invade  Venice,  and  make  life  a  burden. 

As  a  rule  the  people  are  of  pallid  complexion,  dark- 
haired,  very  lively  in  temperament,  and  given  to  practical 
joking,  feasting,  music,  and  dancing — especially  at  Carnivals 
and  onfestas,  when  the  Piazza  of  S.  Mark's  becomes  a  vast 
ballroom  ;  and  the  women  (who  are  on  the  whole  pretty — 
notably  the  flower-girls,  a  numerous,  quiet,  and  superior 
class  of  the  population)  marry  early,  and  are  very  fond  of 
dress  and  jewellery.  Even  sailors  and  porters  wear  large 
ear-rings,  and  dandies  may  be  seen  with  fans  and  parasols 
in  summer.  In  speaking,  Venetians  elide  consonants  (thus 
fio  for  figlio),  and  run  vowel  sounds  together  (thus  ca  for  casa). 
Boys  are  all  named  "  Giovanni  "  and  girls  "  Maria  " — names 
believed  to  be  witch-proof;  and  the  godfather  (santolo)  adds 
the  other  two  names  every  Venetian  child  receives. 

The  principal  industries  are  the  making  of  mosaics, 
glass,  jewellery,  and  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver ;  lace  (the 
Island  of  Burano  has  lace-works  for  300  girls),  silks,  and 
velvets ;  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  soap,  sugar,  and 
confectionery ;  wood-carving,  printing,  book-binding,  and 
photography ;  boat  and  ship  building  in  wood  and  iron  ;  and 
fishing.  There  is  also  an  Arsenal,  and  a  Mint.  Sellers  of 
curios  and  antiquities  abound  ;  bricks  are  largely  made  of 
red  Venetian  clay  at  Murano  Island  ;  Fusina  supplies  luscious 
melons  and  other  vegetables ;  wood  and  stone  are  imported 
from  Istria  and  Dalmatia  ;  and  glass-blowing  occupies  3000 
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men,  though  only  a  tenth  of  the  number  so  employed  in  the 
XVIth  century.  My  principal  purchases  consisted  of  plain 
and  tinted  photos,  and  also  (from  an  old  and  hard  bargain- 
driving  Jew)  some  nice  antique  coins  of  the  Doges.  In  1896, 
the  Port  of  Venice  was  entered  by  3,003  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,118,223  tons  (245  ships  being  British, 
of  360,428  tons);  and.  while  the  Imports  totalled  in  value 
£5,649,242,  the  Exports  amounted  to  £2,895,039. 

THE    CANALS   AND    GONDOLAS. 

Of  the  150  Canals  (ra),  the  chief  is  the  GRAND  CANAL 
(Canalazzo),  at  the  southern  end  of  which  is  the  Custom- 
House  (Dogana  di  Mare,  1676).  This  magnificent  water- 
street  (from  100  _stoa^, 
to  200  feet  wide) 
with  147  bran- 
ches off  it — the 
Regent  Street, 
Boulevard,  Mus- 
ki,  Toledo,  and 
Corso  of  Venice 
— commences  at 
the  Railway 
Station  on  the 
north-west,  and  A  VIEW  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAU 

divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  traversing  it  for  two 
miles  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  S;  and,  on  its  banks  of  old  lived 
the  Nobles  (Nobili)  in  their  gorgeous  palaces,  the  gondola  posts 
(pali)  of  which  displayed  their  coats-of-arms  blazing  with  her- 
aldic colours.  The  Grand  Canal  (only  12  feet  deep)  is  always  a 
busy  scene  with  countless  gondolas  and  smoky  penny-steamers 
coming  and  going ;  and,  on  festal  occasions,  and  especially 
when  illuminated,  it  is  probably  the  most  splendid  street  in 
Europe.  On  Sundays  from  7  to  9  p.m.,  a  barge  with  a 
military  band  aboard  traverses  the  Canal,  followed  by  scores 
of  gondolas  gay  with  Venetians  and  visitors.  Other  notable 
Canals  are  the  FUSINA  and  the  GIUDECCA  on  the  south  side 
of  Venice,  between  the  city  proper  and  the  Giudecca  or 
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fishing-town.  In  this  latter  quarter  (though  the  name  sug- 
gests it)  the  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Venice,  do  not 
reside,  but  elsewhere.  The  Canal  of  S.  PIETRO  on  the  east 
side  separates  the  Island  of  S.  Pietro  from  the  city.  On  the 
side  canals  one  sees  many  "quiet  bits  of  beauty,  marvellous 
variety  of  palaces  rising  steeply  from  the  pale  green  water, 
brilliant  acacias  leaning  over  the  old  sculptured  walls, 
banksia  roses  falling  over  the  parapets  of  the  little  courts 
like  snowdrifts,  tamarisks  feathering  down  into  the  water, 
which  is  ever  lapping  with  melancholy  cadence  against  what 
Ruskin  calls  the  '  sea-stones '." 

Nothing  in  Venice  is  more  picturesque,  apart  from  the 
Canals,  than  the  GONDOLAS  AND  THE  GONDOLIERS.  The 
former  (already  mentioned  at  page  389),  with  their  high  beaks 
of  polished  iron  in  front,  have  rather  an  aspect  of  grotesque 
fierceness,  as  well  as  of  funereal  sombreness  ;  but  no  one, 
who  has  ever  floated  about  the  water-streets  of  Venice  in  a 
gliding  gondola,  manned  by  a  lithe,  light-spirited,  and  good- 
looking  gondolier,  will  forget  the  sensation. 

"  Did'st  ever  see  a  gondola  ?  for  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly : 
'Tis  a  long  cover  d  boat  that's  common  here. 
Carved  at  the  prw>,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 
Roufd  by  two  rowers,  each  call'd  '  Gondolier' 
It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 
Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 
Where  none  can  make  out  wJiat  you  say  or  do. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 

By  night  and  day,  all  paces — swift  or  slow — 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng, 

They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe ; 

But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 

For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 

Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's  done." 

— (BYRON'S  Beppo\ 

It  is  an  exhilarating  experience  to  lean  back  in  the  gondola 
while  the  gondolier  of  the  Grand  Canal — the  swell  of  Venice — 
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in  his  smart  red  waist-wrapper  punts  you  across  the  placid 
waters,  shoots  corners  shouting  "  Ah!  Stall!"  (Keep  to  the 
right),  and  trolls  out  in  his  rich  clear  tones  such  favourite 
songs  as  "  Dormi,  o  bella,  o  fingi  di  dormir  "  (Sleep,  O  fair 
one,  or  feign  to  sleep) ;  or,  "  Venezia,  gemma  Triatica,  sposa 
del  mare  "  (Venice,  gem  of  the  Adriatic,  bride  of  the  sea.")- 

Altogether,  there  are  about  1200  gondoliers  in  the 
various  Guilds  in  which  they  are  organised,  and  whose 
earnings  each  range  from  5  lire  a  day  and  upwards.  Every 
gondolier  is  licensed,  and  the  hire  of  a  gondola  is  generally 
one  lira  an  hour,  with  a  half  lira  for  every  hour  thereafter,  or 
5^  lira  for  the  day.  The  cost  of  a  gondola  varies  from  1000 
lire,  and  most  are  rowed  by  a  single  rower  (poppe}  at  the 
stern  and  with  a  single  oar.  At  every  ferry  (traghetto)  two 
gondolas  must  always  be  stationed  ready  for  hiring,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine.  Since  the  XVth  century  all 
gondolas  (except  those  of  Ambassadors,  so  that  when  decor- 
ated they  might  be  more  easily  followed  by  spies)  have  by 
Law  been  painted  black,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disturbance  and 
rivalry  created  by  lavish  and  expensive  ornamentation,  and 
to  favour  espionage  and  political  intrigue.  The  steamers  on 
the  Grand  Canal  carry  one  to  any  point  on  it  for  10  centesimi 
(id.)j  and  by  the  penny-steamers  visits  can  also  be  paid  to 
the  Lido,  Chioggia,  S.  Giorgio,  the  Giudecca,  and  II  Zattere. 
Very  pleasant  to  me  were  my  trips  along  the  Canals  in  these 
steamers,  and  in  the  gondola  of"  Luigi,  No.  21,"  whom  I 
always  hired  to  row  me  about  the  city ;  and  I  remember  well 
how,  when  I  saw  that  faithful  and  handsome  lad  waiting  for 
me  at  the  quay  beside  the  Doge's  Palace,  I  used  to  warn  off 
all  other  suitors  for  employment  with  the  solemn  and  effective 
caution,  "  Basta  uno  !  "  (i.e.,  only  one). 

The  sailing  and  fishing  boats  of  Venice  are  also  very 
pretty,  with  their  large  reddish-brown  or  orange-coloured 
sails,  beautified  with  darker  patches  at  the  corners  or  in  the 
centre,  and  with  quaint  devices.  The  most  favourite  of 
these  seemed  to  be  Saints,  The  Madonna,  S.  George  slaying 
the  Dragon,  &c. ;  or  bold  geometrical  patterns,  and  such 
curious  emblems  as  a  cock  with  a  star  in  its  beak. 
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THE   BRIDGES. 

The  Canals  are  spanned  by  nearly  400  steep  stone 
BRIDGES  (Ponti),  of  which  the  most  beautiful — the  glory  of 
Venetians,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  visitors — is  the 
RIALTO,  passing  over  or  under  which  one  recalls  the  words 
put  by  Shakespeare  in  Shylock's  mouth, — 

"  Signor  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies" 

Until  1854,  when  two  iron  bridges  were  added  (one  near 
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[Salviati,  Venice 


the  Railway  Station,  the  other  opposite  the  Fine  Arts  Aca- 
demy), the  Rialto  alone  spanned  the  Grand  Canal.  Founded 
on  1000  stakes,  this  noble,  single-arched  marble  bridge — 
built  under  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  (1585-95),  and  supplant- 
ing there  an  earlier  bridge  by  Barattiero  in  1180  (the 
successor  of  a  bridge  of  boats) — was  designed  by  Antonio 
da  Ponte,  whose  rivals  included  the  greatest  architects  of  his 
time,  e.g.,  Fra  Giacondo,  Sansovino,  Palladio,  Vignola,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  The  Rialto  stands  half-way  between  the 
Railway  Station  and  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal  from 
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the  Piazzetta,  and  has  a  span  of  94  feet,  a  width  of  72,  a 
height  of  24^,  a  length  of  158,  and  is  4  feet  thick.  As  with  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  of  Florence  (p.  353),  a  double  row  of  shops  lines 
the  bridge,  and  there  is  a  passage  behind  the  shops  on  either 
side  ;  and  its  ornamentations  are  an  Annunciation  and  an 
Angel  at  one  end  and  a  Madonna  at  the  other,  the  keystone 
being  a  dove  flying  towards  the  Madonna.  To  the  right  of 
the  Rialto  is  the  Fish  Market,  and  to  the  left  of  it  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable,  near  which  a  short  column  of  Egyptian 
granite,  with  a  flight  of  steps  borne  by  a  kneeling  figure  (// 
Gobbo  di  Rialto,  i.e.,  the 
Hunchback  of  the  Rialto), 
marks  where  the  Laws  of 
the  Republic  were  of  old 
read.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Markets  beside  the 
Rialto  are  busy  scenes. 

Then,  there  is  the 
hardly  less  famous'  or  less 
well-known  BRIDGE  OF 
SIGHS  (Ponte  del  Sospiri), 
spanning  the  small  Rio 
Canal  between  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  the  City  Pri- 
sons (Pozzi) — "a  palace 
and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 
This  "pathetic  swindle," 
as  it  has  been  called  (only  one  political  imprisonment 
having  occurred  since  its  erection  about  1590),  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  marble  work,  and  leads  from  the  criminal 
courts  in  the  palace  to  the  still-used  criminal  prisons  (carceri) 
across  the  Rio  Canal.  Between  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  the 
Lagoon  is  another  lovely  marble  bridge,  the  PONTE  DELLA 
PAGLIA  (1361),  connecting  the  Piazzetta  with  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni,  and  so  named  from  the  Doge's  stables  (paglia 
means  straw)  which  had  their  water-door  near  by.  Here 
gondolas  are  now  hired,  and  Venetian  maritime  life  seen  in 
all  its  picturesque  vivacity. 
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THE  STREETS  AND  SQUARES. 

The  STREETS  (Calli)  are  few,  but  they  are  the  only  ones 
in  Europe  wholly  free  from  mud  and  dust,  where  one  could 
walk  always  in  silk  stockings  and  satin  slippers,  without 
soiling  them.  From  4  to  1 2  feet  wide,  they  are  paved  with 
large  stone  slabs,  brick,  or  asphalt ;  and  form  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  in  which  many  an  unwary  traveller  has  tasted  the 
unwelcome  luxury  of  losing  his  way.  The  principal  streets 
are  the  RIVA  DEGLI  SCHIAVONI,  paved  with  marble  slabs, — a 
busy  scene  frequented  by  idlers  and  sailors  of  all  nations,  and 
commanding  highly  picturesque  views  of  sunrises,  sunsets, 
and  the  Public  Gardens;  the  MERCERIA,  12  feet  wide,  entered 

.  through  the 
arch  of  the 
Clock-Tower 
(p.  431),— the 
chiefbusiness 
street,  lined 
with  fine 
shops,  and 
running  from 
the  Piazza  of 
S.  Mark's  to 
the  Rialto ; 
and  the  VIA 

GARIBALDI,  a  new  street  and  the  widest  of  all,  leading  to  the 
Public  Gardens  Napoleon  made  as  a  novel  present  for  the 
Venetians. 

Of  the  SQUARES  the  grandest  is  the  PIAZZA  S.  MARCO, 
originally  the  nuns'  garden  of  S.  Zaccaria,  the  old  Parish 
Church  of  Venice.  This  noble  Square — called  La  Piazza, 
while  others  are  named  Campi,  and  paved  with  blocks  of 
marble  and  trachyte — is  the  centre  of  Venetian  life  and  of 
everything  else,  and  measures  576  feet  in  length.  At  its 
west  side  it  is  185  feet  broad,  and  at  its  east  (near  the 
Campanile  or  Bell-Tower),  270  feet.  Three  vast,  imposing, 
and  palatial  structures  hem  it  in  on  three  sides,  giving  it  the 
look  of  a  great  marble  Moorish  palace  with  the  Piazza  for  its 
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courtyard  ;  and  on  its  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  S.  Mark's 

Cathedral  and  the  Piazzetta.  These  Palaces  once  housed  the 

Nine  Procurators  of  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Mark,  the  highest 

officials  under   the  Doge.     On   the  north    side   stands   the 

Procuratie  Vecchie  with  its  lovely  arcade  of  50  arches,  built  by 

Pietro    Lombardo  and    Bartolommeo    Buono  da   Bergamo 

(1426-1517) ;  on  the  south,  the  Procuratie  Nuove  (1584),  now 

the  Royal  Palace,  built  by  Sansovino  and  with  a  library-hall 

ceiling  by  the  seven  greatest  Venetians  of  the  time,  as  well  as 

many  fine  rooms  and  pictures;  and  on  the  west,  the  A  trio 

or  Nuova  Fabbrica,  built  by  Napoleon  (1810).     Shops  and 

cafes  fill  the  ground -floors  of  all  these  palaces  ;  and  at  all 

times  the  Piazza  is  a  favourite  promenade, — crowds  gathering 

to  hear  the  bands 

play  daily,  and  at 

pigeon-feeding 

time     (2     p.m.). 

The  Piazza  seen 

by    moonlight    is 

an    unforgettable 

sight.    In  front  of 

S.    Mark's    stand 

three     lofty     red 

cedar     flag-staffs 

(pili),  resting  on  THE  I>IAZZA  OK  s-  MARK>S- 

bronze   candelabra-like   pedestals    designed   by   Alessandro 

Leopardo  (1505).     They  once  bore  the  banners  of  Cyprus, 

Candia,  and  the  Morea — the  proud  conquests  of  the  Republic, 

and  the  three  golden  crowns  of  which  were  preserved  in  the 

Treasury  of  S.  Mark's  ;    now,  on   Sundays  and  festas,  the 

Italian  colours  are  hoisted  on  these  flag-staffs. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco  is 
the  great  CAMPANILE  in  the  south-east,  from  which  Galileo 
made  many  important  astronomical  observations.  This 
elegant,  lofty,  massive,  and  strong  structure  of  red  brick 
covered  with  marbles  was  begun  by  Doge  Pietro  Tribune 
(888-912)  and  completed  in  1510  with  a  belfry — the  height 
of  the  tower  being  350  feet,  and  its  width  42.  An  easily- 
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ascended  sloping  staircase  of  38  bends  winds  all  the  way  to 
the  top,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  angel  16  feet  high,  and 
from  which  one  gets  the  finest  possible  bird's-eye  view  of 
Venice  and  the  Lagoon.  I  remember  well,  how  standing 
there  one  afternoon  with  my  field-glass  I  saw  spread  out  before 
me  like  a  map  the  whole  charming  city,  surrounded  by  its 
silvery  sea  upon  which  here  and  there  tiny  islets  floated  like 
dots ;  while,  in  the  far  distance,  the  snow-capt  summits  of 
the  Alps  glistened  in  the  strong  sunlight,  and  around  me  lay 
that  peerless  forest  of  houses,  palaces,  churches,  domes,  and 
spires  called  Venice, — with  no  apparent  sign  of  the  countless 
canals  that  actually  intersect  it,  and  that  can  only  be  detected 

by  a  very 
strong  field- 
glass.  Then, 
close  under 
my  feet 
nestled  the 
matchless, 
domed,  and 
turreted 
Cathedral  of 
S.  Mark's, 
with  the 
Doge's  gor- 
geous Palace,  and  the  great  Piazza,  in  which  at  that  hour 
crowds  of  Venetian  citizens  were  sauntering  about,  listening 
to  the  pleasant  music  of  a  military  band,  or  sitting  in  front  of 
the  cafes  eating  ices  or  sipping  wine  and  coffee.  The  sweet 
strains  of  the  band  floated  up  to  my  ears  with  a  delightful 
softness  mellowed  by  distance,*  the  famous  pigeons  of  the 
Cathedral  sailed  serenely  overhead  or  lighted  tamely  on  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  Piazza,  to  peck  the  grain  and  biscuits 
held  out  to  them  by  the  strollers  and  children ;  and,  as  I 
lingered  looking  down  upon  the  picturesque  and  enchanting 
panorama  of  city  and  sea  spread  out  before  my  eyes,  I  felt 
with  an  increased  conviction  how  justly  Venice  deserves  all 
(if  not  much  more)  that  has  been  said,  sung,  or  written  in 
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praise  of  her  unique  and  beauteous  charms,  by  those  who 
have  visited  the  Virgin  City  in  the  Sea. 

Clustering  closely  at  the  base  of  the  Campanile  is  the 
LOGGETTA,  built  by  Sansovino  in  1540  for  the  Venetian 
Nobles  or  Procurators  of  the  Grand  Council  of  S.  Mark's, 
who  took  charge  of  the  latter  first  in  the  time  of  Doge  Pietro 
Orseolo  I.  (976-7).  It  is  a  most  beautiful  building  abounding 
in  exquisite  bas-reliefs  of  "  Venice  enthroned  between  her 
lions,  as  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Sea,  with  sea-gods 
wafting  to  her  the  wealth  of  the  nations, — of  Jupiter,  sym- 
bolising her  dependency  of  Crete, — and  Venus,  symbolising 
her  other  dependency  of  Cyprus.  It  contains  some  fine 
bronze  statues  of, 
Apollo,  Mercury, 
Minerva,  and  a 
god  of  Peace — all 
by  Sansovino ;  also 
charming  bronze 
gates  cast  in  1750. 
Inside  is  a  Ma- 
donna, with  the 
Infant  Christ  and 
S.John  the  Baptist, 
in  gilded  terra- 
cotta by  Sansovino. 
Then,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Procuratie  Vecchie  is  the  TORRE  DELL'  ORO- 
LOGIO  or  Clock-Tower,  put  up  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in 
1496,  and  which  rises  over  the  gateway  into  the  Merceria 
(p.  428).  Near  this  gateway,  which  resembles  a  triumphal 
arch  and  was  restored  in  1859,  a  white  stone  in  the  pavement 
shows  where  the  standard-bearer  of  Tiepolo,  the  would-be 
assassin  of  Doge  Gradenigo  and  dissolver  of  the  Grand 
Council,  was  killed  in  1310.  Two  bronze  Vulcans  strike  the 
hours  on  a  bell  with  their  hammers,  and  the  dial  of  the 
clock,  resplendent  in  blue  and  gold,  has  the  hours  marked  in 
Italian  fashion  from  I.  to  XXIV.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
people  watching  the  hours  struck  upon  the  great  bell. 
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The  PIAZZETTA  is  adorned  by  two  magnificent  granite 
columns  (one  rosy,  and  the  other  grey),  which  were  brought 
from  Syria  by  Doge  Michieli  in  1125,  and  erected  by  Barat- 
tiere,  a  Lombard,  in  1180.  A  third  column  was  lost  while 
trying  to  land  it.  For  erecting  the  columns  Barattiere 
stipulated,  that  the  space  between  them  should  be  devoted  to 
gambling  (prohibited  elsewhere) ;  but,  while  conceding  this, 
the  authorities  deftly  annulled  the  privilege  by  ordaining  that 
executions  should  take  place  there  also,  as  did  that  of  the 
celebrated  Carmagnola  (1432).  The  place  is  now  the  chief 
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rendezvous  of  the  gondoliers.  One  column  bears  the  winged 
and  gilded  bronze  Lion  of  S.  Mark,  the  tutelary  saint  of 
Venice,  made  of  pieces  clamped  with  iron  and  set  there  in 
1 176  by  Doge  Ziani.  The  eyes  are  of  rock  crystals  :  the  lion 
is  "looking  into  the  distance,  and  its  claws  grasp  the  book 
(the  Bible) :  it  seems  to  send  a  roar  of  defiance  to  the  East." 
On  the  other  column  stands  (with  his  foot  on  a  brazen 
crocodile,  and  with  lance  and  shield  in  his  hands)  S.  Theodore, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Republic  previous  to  S.  Mark  (829). 
This  figure  was  erected  in  1329.  Then,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lagoon,  a  little  further  on,  between  the  Library  and  the 
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Royal  Garden,  is  the  ZECCA  or  Royal  Mint,  built  by  Sanso- 
vino  in  1536,  where  was  of  old  coined  the  zecchino  or  sequin 
(a  gold  coin  worth  gs.  6d.),  the  favourite  coin  of  the  Venetian 
Republic. 

s.  MARK'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Two  buildings  in  Venice  excite  universal  admiration, 
and  well  deserve  all  the  praise  they  have  ever  received.  The 
one  is  the  Ducal  Palace,  for  500  years  the  residence  of  the 
Doge:  and  the  other,  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Mark,  for  1000 
years  (as  Dr.  Robertson,  to  whom  I  owe  much  of  what  is 
hereinafter  said  of  S.  Mark's,  aptly  and  graphically  points 
out  in  his  recently-published  and  magnificent  volume)  the 
Altar  and  Throne  >i~ 
of  Venice,  i.e., 
of  the  Doge,  her 
chief  magistrate 
and  supreme 
ruler.  Even  sup- 
posing Venice 
contained  no 
fine  buildings, 
save  these  two 
triumphant 
examples  of 

Venetian  art    THE  NORTH-WEST  ANGLE  OF  THE  DOGE'S  I-ALACE,  AND 

A  n   ,'  f  i  THE  ANCIENT  LIBRARY  IN  THE  PROCURATIE  VECCHIE. 

ti  ii  ci   m  u  n  1 1 1~ 

cence,  the  city  would  well  repay  a  visit  at  any  cost  and 
from  any  distance  ;  and,  I  confess,  that  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  my  happy  stay  in  Venice  were  those  I  spent,  in 
surveying  the  charms  and  splendours  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
and  the  Cathedral.  Each  is  a  feast  of  perfect  beauty,  a 
profound  and  thrilling  revelation  of  Art  brought  to  its 
highest  pitch  and  sanctified  to  the  noblest  and  sublimest 
of  purposes :  both  enshrine  all  that  is  most  eloquent  of  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  give 
pregnant  proof  of  how  magnificent,  majestic,  and  pious  a 
spirit  animated  the  princely  founders  and  embellishers  of 
such  commanding  triumphs  of  Venetian  architectural  genius 
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and  grandeur.  Standing  side  by  side,  and  dedicated  to 
different  purposes,  each  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  perfectly 
distinct  yet  wholly  devoid  of  incongruity  ;  and,  while  in  the 
one  we  are  shown  with  what  lordly  grandeur  the  Venetian 
Chief  Magistrate  was  housed,  in  the  other  the  most  ample 
and  admirable  evidences  are  afforded  us,  of  how  deeply  the 
sublimest  and  tenderest  truths  of  religion  must  have  taken 
hold  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Venetians  as  a  whole, 
before  they  could  have  reared  a  House  for  God,  in  which  one 
is  as  profoundly  impressed  with  the  piety  as  with  the 
decorative  skill  of  the  designers  of  that  celebrated  fane.  In 
point  of  fact,  probably,  human  genius  never  conceived,  nor 
did  human  generosity  ever  construct,  so  close  to  each  other 
and  on  so  comparatively  small  an  area,  two  such  splendid 
structures  as  S.  Mark's  Cathedral  and  the  Doge's  Palace, 
which  to  this  day  abide  in  untarnished  glory, — no  less  the 
envy  than  they  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them. 

S.  MARK'S  CATHEDRAL,  which  in  1807  supplanted  S. 
Pietro  di  Castello  as  the  Cathedral  of  Venice,  is  a  great 
Christian  monument  in  the  Romanesque-Byzantine  style, 
and  "  absolutely  unique  in  the  variety,  wealth,  and  precious- 
ness  of  its  sculptured  marbles,  and  of  its  gold  and  coloured 
mosaics.  It  embodies  and  expresses  the  Religion,  and 
throws  light  on  the  Policy  of  a  great  Commonwealth,  that, 
throughout  long  centuries,  held  the  place  intellectually  and 
commercially  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  England 
holds  to-day."  From  S.  Mark's  we  see,  also,  that  the 
Religion  of  the  Venetians  of  old  was  wholly  Biblical — 
sculpture,  text,  and  mosaic  being  all  drawn  from  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  with  not  a  trace  of  Popery  in 
it.  So  too,  S.  Mark's  shows  everywhere  the  Civil  Power 
dominating  the  Ecclesiastical,  through  the  person  of  the 
Doge  and  his  Procurators — he  being  to  the  Church  in  Venice, 
what  Moses  was  to  the  Church  in  the  Wilderness,  its  Chief 
Pontiff  and  Supreme  Governor.  Supreme  over  all  secular 
matters,  and  clothed  with  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  and  all  spiritual  matters,  the  Doge  called  himself  the 
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only  lord,  patron,  and  true  governor  of  S.  Mark's  Church, 
which  he  named  "our  Chapel,   free  from  the  servitude  of 
Holy  Mother  Church  ;  "  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  aptly  remarks, 
"  The  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  popular  and  ducal 
powers,  throughout  her  career,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  policy  of  Venice."     In   S.  Mark's  the 
Doge  transacted  State  business,  held  religious  services  and 
blessed  the  people  when  he  chose,  convened  popular  assem- 
blies, ratified  treaties,  and  promulgated  decrees.      There, 
also,  the  Doges  received  their  badges  and  wands  of  office, 
were   acclaimed    on    their   accession,    and    harangued   the 
Venetian    electorate     from     the     still-standing,     octagonal 
porphyry  pulpit ; 
and,      from      S. 
Mark's  went  the 
Doge  annually  in 
his   State    Barge 
(the      Bucentaur] 
to   the    Lido,    to 
wed  the  Adriatic 
by     dropping     a 
mystic   ring   into 
it    and     uttering 
the  solemn  words, 
Desponczmus  te 
mare   (We   wed,    thee,    O    Sea).      After    his    death,   each 
Doge's  shield  was  hung  on  the  walls  of  S.  Mark's ;  from 
its  central  vault  were  suspended  the  banners  of  all  allied 
peoples,  on   its   roofs  proudly  floated  the   banners   of   the 
Republic,    and     along    its    long-drawn    aisles    and    gilded 
domes  there  often  sounded  the  paeans  of  exultant  victory. 
United  to  the  Ducal  Palace  by  a  bridge,  S.  Mark's  was  the 
centre  of  the  nation's  life — a  sanctuary,  where  the  civil  and 
religious   spheres   coalesced   and  became   one,  free  on  the 
one  hand  from  what  Dean  Stanley  called  "  the  secular  notion 
of  a  State  as  providing  only  for  physical  ends,"  and  free  on 
the  other  hand  from  "  the  superstitious  view  of  the  Church 
as  claiming  to  be  ruled  not  by  national  laws,  but  by  a  divinely- 
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appointed  succession  of  priests  and  governors."  And  so, 
valued  by  the  Venetians  above  all  else,  S.  Mark's  was  at 
once  the  Altar  and  Throne  of  Venice;  and,  "on  these  two 
great  principles  preserved  and  exhibited  in  S.  Mark's  Church, 
vis.,  an  open  Bible,  and  absolute  freedom  from  priestly  domination, 
rested,  to  a  large  extent,  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
old  Republic  of  Venice,  as  on  them  rest,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  England  of  to-day."  The 
building  (the  upkeep  of  which  costs  £2000  a  year,  and  now  the 
property  of  the  Italian  Government)  is  in  the  capable  care  of 
the  eminent  architect,  Signer  Pietro  Saccardo  ;  and,  though 
it  is  no  longer  the  scene  of  political  events,  it  endures — a 
stately  religious  edifice,  eloquent  with  the  universal  language 
of  sign  and  symbol. 

S.  Mark's,  which  may  be  called  an  Illustrated  Bible  and 
which  is  still  a  Bible  for  the  poor  and  illiterate,  is  in  that 
aspect  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  many  Bibles  Venice 
has  produced  (p.  418)  ;  and,  it  is  a  Bible  whose  type  is 
Roman  and  Gothic,  whose  pictures  are  gold-set  glass  mosaics 
in  primitive  colours  (and  not  of  the  60,000  tints  modern 
glass-workers  employ  in  their  glorious  art),  and  whose  pages 
are  marble  leaves  of  all  colours — some  white,  most  of  them 
coloured.  Among  the  stones  and  marbles  so  employed  are 
Cipolin  from  Negropont  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora;  Proconnesian  (black  and  white)  from  an  island 
in  the  Proconnesian  Sea ;  Verde  Antique  (or  green)  from 
Thessaly ;  Pomorolo  from  Dalmatia  ;  Red,  Green,  and  Ser- 
pentine Porphyries  ;  Red  and  Grey  Lumachella  or  Shell 
Marbles ;  Synnadic  or  Pavonine  (violet-coloured)  from 
Sennada  in  Phrygia ;  Red  Syenite  Granite  from  Syene 
(Assouan  in  Upper  Egypt)  ;  Alabaster  from  Thebes ;  Parian 
Marbles  and  African  Breccias ;  Red  Verona  and  Yellow 
Sienna  Brocatels  (like  brocades) ;  and,  Sardonic  Agate  and 
Oriental  Jaspers.  Altogether,  the  mosaics  in  S.  Mark's 
cover  45,790  square  feet  with  rich  pictorial  effects,  which  the 
lavish  use  of  gilding  and  bronze  greatly  heighten ;  and  the 
mosaics  date  chiefly  from  the  Xllth  and  XVIth  centuries, 
though  some  are  of  the  Xth. 
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The  idea  of  erecting  this  splendid  Church  originated  in 
A.D.  829,  when  two  bold  Venetian  merchant  sea-captains, 
Buono  of  Malamocco  and  Rustico  of  Torcello  (aided  by 
Theodosius  a  priest,  and  Stauracius  a  monk  and  custodian 
of  the  Church),  succeeded  in  carrying  off  from  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  the  body  of  S.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  to  save  it  from 
desecration  by  the  Arabs.  These  latter  had  conquered 
Egypt  in  A.D.  640,  and  were  proposing  in  820  to  destroy  (for 
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the  sake  of  plundering  it  of  its  precious  marbles)  the  Church 
of  S.  Mark,  in  which  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  Evangelist's  body  was  preserved.  But  these  gallant  and 
pious  Venetians  were  not  men  to  stand  idly  by,  while  infidels 
desecrated  the  precious  remains  of  so  venerated  a  Christian 
saint  as  S.  Mark  the  Evangelist;  and,  accordingly,  having 
obtained  access  to  the  Church,  they  put  the  body  in  a  basket, 
the  top  of  which  they  packed  with  swine's  flesh,  and  which, 
when  the  Alexandrian  customs'  inspectors  saw  they  hurriedly 
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sent  aboard  the  Venetian  vessel,  as  a  thing  unclean  and 
abominable  to  a  Moslem.  Another  fact,  likely  to  fire  the 
zeal  of  these  Venetians  to  acquire  S.  Mark's  body,  was  the 
tradition,  that  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Italy  after  his 
visit  to  Cyprus  with  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  39),  and  had  founded 
the  Church  of  Aquileia  (pp.  13  and  396). 

On  its  arrival  at  Venice,  the  body  was  received  by  the 
Doge,  Patriarch,  Clergy,  and  people  with  extraordinary 
pomp  and  gratification,  and  deposited  in  the  Ducal  Palace 
in  a  tower,  part  of  which  is  still  standing  in  the  south-west 
walls  of  the  Treasury.  But,  there  it  could  not  long  be  allowed 
to  lie ;  and  so,  the  reigning  Doge  Giustiniano  Participazio 
(827-30),  having  resumed  possession  of  an  orchard  with  a 
well  in  it,  which  he  had  gifted  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Zaccaria 
and  which  lay  between  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Church  of 
S.  Theodore,  set  about  collecting  material  for  and  building 
a  shrine  worthy  of  sheltering  so  great  and  holy  a  Christian 
relic  as  S.  Mark's  remains.  Dying,  however,  in  830,  it  fell 
to  Giovanni  (Participazio's  brother  and  successor)  to  carry 
on  the  work,  which  he  did  till  834,  when  was  completed  a 
wooden-roofed  basilica  of  the  size  of  the  nave  of  the  present 
Church  up  to  the  altar  screen,  and  having  under  it  a  Crypt 
with  60  columns  as  also  the  well  before  mentioned.  Well 
and  Crypt  are  under  the  12  large  marble  slabs  in  front  of  the 
altar  screen,  and  have  both  been  recently  reopened.  Then, 
after  lasting  150  years  and  receiving  liberal  ornamentation 
from  eleven  successive  Doges,  the  first  S.  Mark's  perished 
(976)  in  the  conflagration  which  cost  Doge  Pietro  Candiano 
IV.  and  his  infant  son  their  lives  (p.  404).  Thereupon,  S. 
Mark's  was  repaired  (976-8)  by  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  I. — the 
Saint,  as  the  Venetians  called  him,  who  adorned  it  with 
costly  mosaics  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  restored 
edifice  stood  for  85  years,  or  till  1063. 

Venice  having  by  that  time  become  rich,  powerful,  and 
prosperous,  and  being  fired  by  the  splendours  of  Byzantine 
architecture — especially  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
at  Constantinople — Doge  Domenico  Contarini  set  about 
altering  and  enlarging  S.  Mark's  (1063-71),  while  changing 
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the  basilica  into  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  arms  of 
equal  length.  He  left  untouched  the  present  nave  (consist- 
ing of  the  Churches  of  the  IXth  and  Xth  centuries),  but 
constructed  a  new  Crypt  under  the  Church,  and  incorporated 
in  the  north  transept  the  old  Church  of  S.  Theodore,  now 
partly  the  Chapel  of  S.  Isidore.  Dying  in  1071,  the  funeral 
of  this  Doge  (along  with  the  installation  of  his  successor 
Domenico  Salvo)  was  almost  the  first  great  public  event 
transacted  within  the  walls  of  S.  Mark's. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  red  brick  walls  of  S.  Mark's  were 
wholly  destitute  of  adornment ;  but,  between  1071  and  1081, 
Doge  Salvo  set  himself  to  incrust  them  with  marbles  sawn 
into  thin  sheets  by  wires ;  and  thereafter,  Doge  Vitale 
Michieli  I.  (noo)  and  others,  onwards  to  the  middle  of  the 
XlVth  century,  redecorated  the  Church.  S.  Mark's  is  thus 
the  work  of  2\  centuries,  by  artists  chiefly  Greek  but 
especially  Venetian — after  1204,  when  by  the  Conquest  of 
Constantinople  the  Venetians  learned  the  art  of  making 
glass  and  mosaics  in  their  Island  of  Burano,  where  to  this 
day  the  furnaces  burn  and  bring  into  being  creations  as 
costly  as  they  are  chaste.  Since  those  days,  S.  Mark's  has 
been  both  enriched  and  impoverished ;  but,  still  it  stands, 
with  its  five  great  domes  and  smaller  cupolas,  a  museum  of 
collected  fragments  and  a  gallery  of  Venetian  mosaic-work, 
— a  shrine,  a  private  ducal  chapel,  an  Oriental  building, 
dedicated  to  S.  Mark,  the  patron  of  Venice,  and  with  his 
motto  emblazoned  all  over  it,  PAX  TIBI  MARCE 
EVAN G ELISTA  MEUS  (Peace  be  to  thee,  Mark,  my  Evange- 
list). In  a  word,  S.  Mark's, — with  its  domes  and  cupolas,  its 
glittering  pinnacles  and  golden  mosaics,  its  frescoes  of  vivid 
colours,  its  antique  fretted  Gothic  work,  its  500  splendid 
columns  of  richest  marbles  with  capitals  in  every  conceivable 
style  and  colour  (green,  yellow,  purple,  and  almost  trans- 
parent white),  its  celebrated  gilt-bronze  horses  over  the 
central  arch  of  the  portal, — constitutes  a  vision  of  magical 
splendour  quite  inconceivable. 

And  now,  in  conducting  my  readers  over  S.  Mark's, — 
which  covers  an  area  of  46,000  square  feet, — I  can  give  them 
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only  my  own  personal  impressions,  trusting  to  the  numerous 
illustrations  to  make  good  any  omissions. 

I  remember  well  the  rush  of  surprised  delight  I 
experienced,  when,  for  the  first  time  and  in  the  bright  sun- 
light of  a  winter  morning,  I  set  eyes  on  the  ancient,  noble, 
and  beautiful  sanctuary,  with  whose  pictorial  appearance  I 
had  been  familiar  all  my  life.  I  can  hardly  yet  tell  what 
most  charmed 
me  —  its  su- 
premely Orien- 
tal character, 
or  its  superbly 
brilliant  mar- 
bles, frescoes, 
and  pinnacled 
figures,  or  its 
startlingly  rich 
details,  along 
with  the  wealth 
of  meaningful 
teaching  these 
pious  old 
Venetian  buil- 
ders and  artists 
have  enshrined 
in  the  sculp- 
tured stones 
and  glowing 
mosaics;  but,  I 
can  say  this, 

that  no  other  building  (either  out  or  in)  has  ever  impressed 
me  with  a  stronger  sense  of  superb  and  sensuous  splendour, 
except  perhaps  that  glorious  building  which  hides  and 
hallows  the  rocky  top  of  Mount  Moriah  at  Jerusalem, — 
I  mean  the  "  Kubbet  es  Sakhrah "  or  "  Dome  of  the 
Rock."  Indeed,  both  buildings  in  many  respects  resemble 
each  other,  at  least  so  far  as  elegant  architecture,  exquisite 
marbles,  rich  carvings,  gorgeous  gilding,  and  dedication 
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to  the  service  of  Religion  can  make  different  places  at 
all  comparable ;  and,  from  familiarity  with  such  triumphs  of 
Arabian  Art  as  Jerusalem  and  the  Mosques  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  furnish,  this  comparable  similarity  at  once  struck 
me.  But  S.  Mark's,  I  think,  deserves  the  palm,  no  matter 
from  what  point  comparison  of  it  with  other  sacred  edifices 
is  made.  The  general  effect  is  so  pleasing,  even  though  the 
style  is  Byzantine  and  less  familiar  to  one  than  the  grand 
and  severe  Gothic ;  and,  one  feels  at  once  awed  as  well  as 
interested  by  so  noble  a  triumph  of  Oriental  architecture, 
the  full  glories  of  which  are  best  seen  (as  I  saw  them  later) 
in  the  afternoon  towards  sunset,  when  the  whole  front 
glistens  and  burns,  and  the  details  stand  out  in  conspicuous 
and  clearest  relief.  In  truth,  S.  Mark's  is  a  sermon  in  stones 
— a  poem  in  colour — a  place  in  which  richness  of  pictorial 
effect  runs  riot,  yet  a  riot  that  is  orderly  in  its  richness.  It 
is  a  noble  Christian  Church  different  from  almost  any  other 
— from  such  magnificent  buildings  as  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or 
the  Cathedrals  of  Cologne,  Florence,  and  Milan,  or  our  own 
Westminster  Abbey  and  S.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  but,  both  out 
and  in,  it  excels  them  all  in  picturesque  gorgeousness. 

The  Facade,  170  feet  wide,  and  of  severe  Byzantine  style 
with  rich  Gothic  decorations  added  chiefly  in  the  X  Vth  century, 
is  formed  by  two  tiers  of  arches — the  lower,  which  stands 
clear  of  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  with  seven  spans  (the 
mystic  number  of  Byzantine  builders),  and  the  upper  with 
five.  The  central  arch  in  each  tier  is  the  chief  and  largest, 
the  rest  being  smaller  in  height  and  width,  and  less  richly 
decorated.  Of  the  lower  tier,  the  outermost  arches  are  open 
porticoes  :  the  inner  five  are  built  out,  forming  deep  porches 
or  vaults,  the  bevelled  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  verde 
antique,  and  decorated  with  double  rows  of  shafts  of  porphyry 
and  other  precious  marbles,  resting  on  stylobates  of  the 
same  material.  The  Church  is  entered  through  these 
porches,  by  one  great  central  and  four  small  lateral  doors. 
Of  the  upper  tier  the  five  arches  have  Gothic  crockets  and 
finials,  canopies,  and  figures;  the  central  arch  being  a'large 
window  lighting  the  interior,  and  the  others  being  cut-lights. 
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A  grand  marble  balustraded  gallery  divides  the  tiers,  and 
upon  it  in  front  of  the  great  central  window  stand  the  four 
celebrated  "Horses  of  S.  Mark's"  (p.  445).  The  whole 
facade  is  covered  over  with  sculptures,  figures,  mosaics,  and 
inscriptions — the  place  of  honour  being  assigned,  as  all 
throughout  the  Church,  to  Christ.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Robertson 
graphically  points  out,  it  is  His  Name  that  is  oftenest 
inscribed  and  in  the  largest  letters ;  He  is  the  Keystone  of 
every  arch  of  every  door  into  the  Church,  the  Subject  of  all 
the  bas-reliefs  above  the  doorways,  of  all  the  mosaics  of  the 
upper  tier  of  arches,  and  of  all  the  sculptures  decorating  the 
arches.  Thus  were  the  Venetians  taught,  as  we  are  still, 
that  Christ  alone  is  the  "  Door"  of  the  Church,  and  not  the 
Virgin  Mary — as  the  Roman  Catholics  to  this  very  day 
erroneously  and  unscripturally  teach. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  splendour  of  this 
noble  farade,  with  its  brilliant  mosaics  depicting  Christ  as 
Redeemer,  Creator,  and  Master;  the  Last  Judgment  (1836) ; 
the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
the  Resurrection  and  Ascension ;  and  the  sculptures  of 
Patriarchs  and  Evangelists,  along  with  scenes  from  Genesis. 
Very  beautiful,  also,  are  Six  Tabernacles,  the  oldest  outer- 
most (1385),  of  Gabriel  and  Mary ;  the  inner  ones,  from  left 
to  right,  containing  SS.  Luke,  Mark,  John,  and  Matthew, 
with  books  resting  respectively  on  their  emblematic  living 
things,  vis.,  a  Man,  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  and  an  Ox — the  types 
of  Sympathy,  Strength,  Sublimity,  and  Suffering.  Besides 
these  are  24  Figures,  sorely  injured  by  an  earthquake  in 
1511 ;  and,  crowning  all,  at  the  apex  of  the  great  central 
arch  and  surmounting  the  gilded  figure  of  the  winged  lion 
with  the  open  Bible  in  its  paw  (set  against  a  blue  star- 
spangled  background  and  bearing  on  the  page  in  Latin, 
"Peace  to  thee,  Mark,  my  Evangelist),  stands  CHRIST,  the 
King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  with  angels  looking  up  to 
Him  in  adoring  veneration.  Then,  there  are  the  eight 
mosaics  of  the  lower  tier  of  arches  depicting  the  Bringing 
of  S.  Mark's  Body  to  Venice,  his  being  made  Patron  in  room 
of  S.  Theodore,  the  Construction  and  Dedication  of  S. 
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Mark's  to  him,  the  sailors  lowering  the  Body  on  to  the  deck 
to  secure  a  propitious  voyage,  its  Reception  at  Venice,  its 
being  carried  up  the  steps  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  Ducal 
Palace,  its  State  Reception,  and  its  being  carried  into  S. 
Mark's.  Round  these  last  mosaics  run  the  graphic  words — 

"COLLOCAT  HUNC  DIGNIS  PLEBS  LAUDJBUS  ET  COLIT  HYMNIS, 

UT  VENETAS  SEMPER  SERVET  AB  HOSTE  suos."  [The  People 
lay  him  here  with  much  rejoicing,  and  honour  him  with 
songs,  that  he  (S.  Mark)  may  always  save  his  Venetians 
from  the  foe.]. 

Altogether,  the  Body  of  S.  Mark  has  rested  in  five 
different  places  in  Venice — one  in  the  Ducal  Palace  (p.  438), 
and  four  in  the  Church.  On  its  removal  from  the  former, 
it  lay  for  144  years  in  the  Crypt  of  the  Church  built  by  Doge 
Participate,  till  its  burning  in  976.  This  venerable  Crypt — 
reopened,  cleaned  out  in  1890,  and  opened  to  the  public  in 
1892 — consists  of  three  pitch-dark  chambers,  the  central 
measuring  24  feet  by  16,  and  the  others  (entered  by  small 
doors)  14  feet  and  n  feet  by  6  feet,  respectively.  All  have 
vaulted  roofs,  the  central  one  resting  on  two  free  columns  and 
eight  pilasters  built  into  the  walls.  The  old  well  is  seen 
here ;  and  the  floor  of  the  Crypt  is  32  inches  under  the  high 
water  level  of  the  Canals,  or  at  the  same  level  as  the  old 
Piazza  outside.  Where  the  Body  lay  from  976  to  1094  is 
unknown ;  but,  in  1094  or  23  years  after  Doge  Contarini 
rebuilt  S.  Mark's,  it  was  placed  in  a  new  Crypt,  under  the 
chancel  and  the  two  chapels  north  and  south  of  it.  This 
Crypt,  90  feet  by  70,  has  a  groined  roof  resting  on  56 
columns  of  Greek  marbles  with  exquisitely-carved  capitals. 
In  the  centre  is  a  square  cell,  built  up  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  where  S.  Mark's  Body  lay  for  717  years  or  till  1811, 
when  it  was  placed  under  the  High  Altar  of  the  Church. 
In  January,  1811,  the  massive  stone-work  of  the  old  Crypt 
was  broken  open,  and  a  wooden  coffin  found  devoid  of  any 
inscription :  the  only  inscription  seen  being  SMA  on  an 
enclosing  stone,  unfortunately  broken  by  the  workmen.  On 
the  coffin,  however,  being  opened  in  May,  1811,  the  chief 
parts  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found — bones,  skull,  teeth,  a 
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leaden  plate  dated  1094,  an  ornamental  box  of  balsam,  coins, 
and  relics.  On  soth  September,  all  these  were  sealed  up  in 
a  new  coffin  and  placed  under  the  High  Altar.  The  Crypts, 
formerly  watery,  have  now  been  thoroughly  dried,  and  are 
lighted  with  electricity,  as  well  as  opened  to  the  public. 
Thither  great  crowds  flock  on  25th  April,  S.  Mark's  Day. 
I  may  add,  here,  that  the  Story  of  S.  Mark  is  inscribed  twice 
over  again  inside  the  Church. 

The  Laws  of  the  Republic  forbidding  public  monuments 
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(seeing  that  all  citizens  were  equally  honourable),  S.  Mark's 
says  but  little  of  the  Venetians  themselves  or  of  its  builders. 
The  Venetians  were  people  who 

"  Raised  a  Church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Nor  ever  spoilt  the  marble  with  a  name" 

Accordingly,  there  appear  on  it  only  one  name  on  a  bronze 
door  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, — fMCCC.  MAGISTER 
BERTUCIUS  AURIFEX  VENETUS  ME  FECIT  (A.D. 
1300,  Master  Bertucius,  Brassfounder,  Venice,  made  me) ;  and 
one  portrait  of  a  Venetian,  said  to  be  of  the  architect  of  the 
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Church,  among  the  Venetian  Trades  sculptured  above  the 
central  door.  For  all  that,  they  raised  many  stones  of  infamy, 
to  be  seen  yet  round  S.  Mark's,  and  beside  the  Doge's 
Palace  and  elsewhere ;  and,  if  they  said  little  of  individuals, 
they  have  not  omitted  to  tell  us  something  of  the  Trades  of 
Venice  and  of  the  Venetians  as  a  whole,  in  their  devout 
dedication  of  both  their  Work  and  their  Time  to  Christ, 
just  as  their  coins  bore  on  one  side  the  figure  and  super- 
scription of  the  reigning  Doge,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Venetians  taught  all  boys 
a  Trade,  and  as  early  as  the  Xth  century  had  Trade-Guilds, 
each  with  its  Chapter-House,  Guild-Hall,  or  School  (Scuola), 
of  which  the  only  extant  one  with  its  pictures  is  S.  Giorgio 
degli  Schiavoni)  decorated  by  Carpaccio.  The  Library  of  S. 
Mark's  contains  rules  framed  in  1182  for  regulating  Guilds, 
every  Trade  being  named  an  Arte,  i.e.,  Art,  artist  and  artizan 
being  one  person  then  ;  and,  S.  Mark's  itself  bears  on  its 
facade  exquisite  sculptures  of  Fourteen  Arts,  with  appropriate 
emblems.  These  are  Architecture,  Boat-building,  Wine- 
selling,  Baker,  Butcher,  Milk  and  Cheese  Selling  (with  milk 
in  large  glass  bottles  standing  upright  in  a  wicker  basket), 
Stone  Masonry  and  Brick-Laying  (to  which,  at  the  age  of  14, 
boys  were  apprenticed  for  five  years,  and  were  approved  as 
artizans  after  successfully  building  a  chimney  and  a  window), 
Shoemaking,  Barber-Surgery  (in  old  times  a  combined  pro- 
fession), Cooperage,  Carpentry,  Wood-Sawing,  Arts  of  the 
Smith  (still  a  chief  trade  in  Venice,  with  its  Calk  dei  Fabri 
or  Street  of  the  Smiths,  and  countless  forges),  and  Fishing. 
To-day,  the  Lagoon  yields  150  varieties  of  fish,  a  staple  diet 
of  the  poor  who  frequent  the  many  fish-shops,  in  which  a 
favourite  dish  is  fried  fish  and  pease-meal  pudding  (polenta). 
The  Venetians  harpoon  vast  quantities  of  eels.  On  the 
archivolt  bearing  the  Months  of  the  Year,  Christ  is  the 
Key-Stone,  and  round  Him  as  the  centre  the  Twelve  Months 
are  arranged  in  a  circle. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  S.  Mark's  are 
the  FOUR  HORSES,  of  beaten  copper  work  overlaid  with  gold, 
the  only  extant  perfect  example  of  a  Greek  or  Roman 
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quadriga  or  four-horse  chariot,  that  has  been  preserved  to  us 
from  the  wreck  of  antiquity. 

"  The  four  steeds  divine, 

That  strike  the  ground,  resounding  with  their  feet, 
And  from  their  nostrils  snort  ethereal  flame 
Orer  that  very  porch" — (ROGERS). 

According  to  an  inscription  under  the  red  marble  edge 
of  the  apse,  they  were  brought  from  Constantinople  by  Doge 
Enrico  Dandolo  in  1204,  who  placed  them  first  in  the 
Arsenal  and  then  on  the  Church,  whence  Napoleon  took 
them  to  Paris  in  1797,  to  grace  his  Triumphal  Arch  in  the 

Place  du  Carrou- 
sel. Thereafter,  in 
1815,  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of 
Austria  restored 
them  to  Venice. 
The  Horses,  which 
are  five  feet  high, 
are  probably  the 
work  of  Lysippus, 
a  great  Greek 
sculptor  in  the 
IVth  century  B.C.  ; 
and  they  were 
brought  from  Chios  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.  (401-450),  who  put  them  in  the  Hippodrome 
there.  Others  say  they  are  Roman  work,  and  were  orna- 
ments of  Nero's  Triumphal  Arch  at  Rome,  and  of  his 
successors  down  to  Constantine  the  Great  (A.D.  306),  who 
removed  them  to  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  these  Horses,  such  animals 
being  almost  unknown  in  Venice.  All  the  time  I  was  in  the 
city,  I  saw  neither  horse  nor  cart,  and  only  one  dog  and  one 
cat ;  but  in  old  times,  and  in  fact  until  stone  bridges  were 
built  (in  the  XVth  century),  horses  figured  often  enough  in 
the  streets  and  in  public  tournaments  and  pageants,  as 
Petrarch  so  graphically  relates.  There  were  special  Laws 
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regulating  horse  traffic  in  the  narrow  streets ;  and,  like  the 
Old  Testament  Prophets  who  rode  asses,  the  Doges  rode 
white  mules.  So  too,  the  Ponte  della  Paglia  (p.  427)  reminds 
us  of  the  Ducal  horses  ;  while,  in  such  Churches  as  the 
Frari  and  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  figures  of  horses  were  hung 
up,  just  as  in  our  own  sea-coast  Churches  one  may  see 
models  of  ships. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  without  recording 
the  intense  gratification  with  which  —  standing  beside 
"  S.  Mark's  Horses,"  and  with  my  right  hand  resting  upon 
the  neck  of  one — I  gazed  over  the  marble  parapet  of  the 
facade  into  the  Piazza,  of  S.  Mark's  (alive  with  pedestrians, 
and  flanked  by  noble  porticoed  palaces),  or  across  to  the  tall 
and  tapering  Campanile  opposite,  or  into  the  elegant 
Piazzetta  (on  my  left)  with  its  famous  twin  granite  Columns 
(p.  432) — beyond  which,  towards  the  Island  of  S.  George,  the 
greenish-blue  waters  of  the  Lagoon  danced  and  glistened  in 
the  brilliant  sunlight,  and  scintillated  and  quivered  as  gondola 
after  gondola  skimmed  lightly  and  lazily  across  their  placid 
bosom.  As  I  stood  there  alone,  and  rapt  in  thought — the 
historic  Piazza  in  front  of  me,  and  the  venerable  Cathedral 
beside  me,  and  with  no  sound  to  break  the  stillness  save  the 
distant  echo  of  the  falling  footsteps  on  the  pavement  below, 
or  the  silky  swish  of  the  flapping  wings  of  the  lovely  Cathedral 
pigeons  as  they  floated  in  the  sunny  air  languidly  from 
pinnacle  to  pinnacle,  or  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Campanile 
— I  could  not  help  conjuring  up  before  my  mind's  eye  what 
stirring  scenes  and  noble  pageants  that  Piazza,  had  witnessed, 
when  Venice  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  might  and  magnificence, 
and  as  feared  and  honoured  abroad  as  she  was  honourable 
and  revered  at  home ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  with  a  tardy 
step  but  with  a  beating  heart,  I  broke  my  reverie  and  turned 
away  from  a  scene,  as  fair  and  fascinating  as  any  I  have  ever 
beheld. 

My  readers  must  study  for  themselves  from  the  illustra- 
tions both  the  ground-plan  of  S.  Mark's,  and  the  scheme 
upon  which  its  majestic  interior  is  decorated.  These  supply 
a  key  to  the  Church,  not  only  as  a  place  of  worship  but  as 
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a  place  that  is  a  sermon  in  itself;  my  present  remarks  must 
be  devoted  to  personal  impressions  of  S.  Mark's,  along  with 
some  outstanding  and  interesting  particulars  about  the 
Church  as  a  whole. 

Fresh  as  the  first  morning  I  saw  it  comes  back  to  me, 
as  I  write,  the  thrill  of  delight  I  felt,  when,  crossing  the 
threshold  of  the  great  central  doorway,  I  found  myself  in  the 
domed  vestibule  (atrium)  of  S.  Mark's,  with  its  mosaic 
vaultings  and  ducal  monuments.  Around  me  were  venerable 
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marble  walls  of  the  richest  and  rarest  colours ;  above  my 
head  were  domes  and  vaults,  gleaming  with  gold  and  picturing 
Scriptural  subjects  from  the  Creation  to  the  Exodus;  and, 
under  my  feet  was  a  grand  mosaic  pavement,  with  three  red 
and  white  slabs  conspicuously  indicating  where,  in  1177, 
Doge  Sebastiano  Ziani  brought  about  the  reconciliation  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  Bar- 
barossa  of  Germany  (p.  406).  I  noticed,  that  no  likeness 
was  anywhere  given  of  God  the  Father, — only  of  Christ,  in 
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the  stead  of  the  Father  (after  the  method  of  Byzantine 
decorators) ;  and  that,  above  the  doors,  leading  from  the 
vestibule  into  the  north  and  south  aisles,  were  mosaics  of  S. 
Clement  and  of  S.  Peter,  the  spiritual  father  of  S.  Mark. 
So  too,  I  observed  also  in  the  vestibule  eight  detached 
columns,  four  at  each  of  the  lateral  portals  on  the  west  side, 
with  peacocks  and  lions ;  and  the  fine  tombs  of  several 
Doges — Falieri  (io96),Morosini  (1252), and  Gradenigo  (1342), 
along  with  that  of  the  Dogaressa  Felice  Michieli  (mi). 
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As  the  gem  is  more  precious  than  the  casket,  so  the 
external  glories  of  S.  Mark's  pale  before  the  superb  spectacle 
that  meets  the  eyes,  the  moment  one  enters  the  Church. 
Not  that  one  is  dazzled  by  a  sudden  burst  of  blinding 
splendour,  nor  that  one  can  take  in  with  a  single  sweep  of 
the  eyes  the  chief  glories  of  S.  Mark's  (as  one  can  largely  do 
those  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  of  many  other  notable 
Churches) ;  but,  a  profound  impression  is  made  upon  one  by 
the  comparative  dimness  of  the  interior,  especially  after  the 
brilliant  sunshine  outside, — a  dimness,  which,  as  the  eyes 
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get  used  to  it,  gradually  brightens,  and  brings  home  to  one 
the  sublime  sense  that  this  is  indeed  "  the  House  of  God  and 
the  Gate  of  Heaven"  a  place  of  prayer,  a  holy  place  where 
God  and  man  meet.  So  too,  the  long  and  lofty  nave,  the 
elegant  pillars,  the  long-drawn  aisles,  the  distant  sanctuary 
[with  its  screen  (1393)  surmounted  by  14  marble  figures  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  S.  Mark,  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
towering  over  all  a  huge  copper  and  silver  Cross  with  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  at  its  extremities  (1394)],  the 
almost  sob-like  tones  of  the  celebrating  priests  at  the  Altar 
inside  the  screen,  and  the  people  kneeling  in  prayer  here  and 
there  throughout  the  Church — all  these  deeply  impress  the 
sympathetic  and  religious  heart ;  and,  when  one's  eyes  are 
raised  from  floor  to  ceiling,  walls,  and  domes,  the  effect  is 
magical  even  as  it  is  soul-satisfying  and  sublime.  The  whole 
Church  becomes  alive  with  crowds  of  figures  and  Scripture 
scenes  in  all  colours,  looking  down  from  their  golden  frames 
and  linings ;  and,  a  religious  awe,  tempered  and  softened  by 
a  growing  sense  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  falls  upon 
one  as  if  from  Heaven  itself.  Moreover,  the  longer  one  looks 
(especially  from  the  galleries),  the  deeper  the  wonder  grows, 
and  the  richer  the  decorations  appear ;  and  then,  the  truth 
is  realised,  that  a  lifetime  might  be  spent  in  exploring  and 
admiring  this  marvellous  pictorial  building.  Such  were  my 
impressions  the  first  time  I  stood  in  the  great  Cathedral ; 
and,  when  I  took  my  last,  longing,  and  lingering  look  of  it 
(previous  to  quitting  Venice),  my  first  impressions  remained, 
but  in  a  greatly  deepened  and  much  more  accentuated  form. 
As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  have  access  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  Stones  of  Venice,  I  give  here  some  of  his  eloquent 
words  descriptive  of  S.  Mark's.  "  The  Church  is  lost  in  a 
deep  twilight,  to  which  the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  some 
moments,  before  the  form  of  the  building  can  be  traced ;  and 
then,  there  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave,  hewn  out  into  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many 
pillars.  Round  the  domes  of  its  roof  the  light  enters  only 
through  narrow  apertures,  like  large  stars,  and,  here  and 
there,  a  ray  or  two  from  some  far-away  casement  wanders 
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into  the  darkness,  and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  stream 
upon  the  waves  of  marble,  that  heave  and  fall  in  a  thousand 
colours  along  the  floor.     What  else  there  is  of  light  is  from 
torches,  or  silver  lamps,  burning  ceaselessly  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Church  ;  the  roof  sheeted  with  gold,  and  the  polished 
walls  covered  with  alabaster,  give  back  at  every  curve  and 
angle  some  feeble  gleaming  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  glories 
round  the  heads  of  the  sculptured  saints  flash  out  upon  us 
as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  again  into  the  gloom.    Under  foot 
and  over  head,  a  continual  succession  of  crowded  imagery, 
one  picture  passing  into   another,  as   in  a1  dream;    forms 
beautiful  and  terrible  mixed  together;  dragons  and  serpents, 
and      ravening 
beasts  of  prey,  and 
graceful  birds  that 
in    the     midst    of 
them    drink    from 
running   fountains 
and   feed    from 
vases    of    crystal ; 
the    passions    and 
the     pleasures     of 
human    life    sym- 
bolised     together, 
and    the    mystery 
of  its  redemption ; 
for   the  mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and  changeful  pictures 
lead  always  at  last  to  the  Cross,  lifted  and  carved  in  every 
place  and  upon  every  stone ;  sometimes  with  the  serpent  of 
eternity  wrapped  round  it,  sometimes  with  doves  beneath 
its  arms  and  sweet  herbage  growing  forth  from  its  feet ;  but 
conspicuous  most  of  all  on  the  great  rood  that  crosses  the 
Church  before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry  against 
the  shadow  of  the  apse.     And  although,  in  the  recesses  of 
the  aisles  and  chapels,  when  the  mist  of  the  incense  hangs 
heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a  figure  traced  in  faint  lines 
upon  their  marble,  a  woman  standing  with  her  eyes  raised 
to  heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  '  Mother  of  God,' 
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she  is  not  here  the  presiding  deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is 
first  seen,  and  always,  burning  in  the  centre  of  the  temple ; 
and  every  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power  or  return- 
ing in  judgment." 

The  interior  of  S.  Mark's — 258  feet  long  by  210  wide, 
and  with  a  spacious  apse — is  wholly  decorated  with  New 
Testament  Illustrations,  from  the  inner  doorway  which  is 
reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  (above  which  is  a  large 
mosaic  of  S.  Mark  in  modern  Episcopal  vestments,  and 
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and  the  Aisles  are  separated  from  the  Nave,  by  glorious  Byzan- 
tine arches  carrying  an  open  gallery.  The  pavement  is  done 
in  Alexandrine  work  of  red  and  green  porphyry  mixed  with 
marble,  and  of  tesselated  work  made  both  of  glass  and  of 
marble  tesserae.  The  designs  are  classical,  or  panels  of 
vases  and  peacocks,  or  eagles  and  lions  devouring  their  prey. 
Everywhere,  however,  is  seen  Christ,  the  God-Man,  "in 
whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,1"  and  not, 
as  so  often  represented  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  in  the  Roman 
Churches,  as  a  helpless  Babe  in  His  Mother's  arms  or  a  dead 
Man  hanging  upon  a  Cross — both  equally  helpless  to  help. 
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So  too,  it  is  S.  Mark's  Gospel,  so  rich  in  lifelike  colouring,  from 
which  the  decorative  subjects  are  chiefly  taken :  his  omissions 
of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  being  supplied  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  and  pictured  only  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  Church. 
I  was  particularly  delighted  and  impressed  with  the 
great  central  dome  (the  largest  of  the  five  on  the  Church), 
which  is  filled  by  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord — a  fresco  of 
great  beauty  and  fulness,  and  whose  position  in  this  place  of 
honour  shows  how  important  the  Venetians  considered  it  to 
be.  Christ  risen  and  glorified  is  depicted  surrounded  by 
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angels,  and  rising  into  the  blue  starry  vault  of  the  sky  ;  and 
He  is  sitting  on  a  rainbow,  with  a  rainbow  also  under  His 
feet,  and  some  of  the  chief  mountains  with  which  His  life 
was  associated.  The  Apostles,  Evangelists,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  are  also  depicted.  So  too,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  mosaics  is  that  above  the  main  entrance, 
and  which  looks  eastward  down  the  Church.  It  depicts 
Christ  the  Door  of  the  Sheep/old,  and  is  a  very  large  mosaic 
framed  in  marble.  He  wears  a  robe  of  royal  purple  and 
blue,  while  behind  His  head  is  a  golden  disc  marked  with 
the  Shadow  of  the  Cross  and  the  Sacred  Monogram.  On 
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His  right  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  (as  usual)  a  simple  circlet 
of  gold  behind  her  head,  her  monogram,  and  her  hands 
raised  in  prayer.  On  His  left  is  S.  Mark  in  like  style.  The 
right  hand  of  Christ  is  raised  to  bless,  and  His  left  holds  a 
Bible  on  His  knees,  and  with  open  pages  fully  exposed  to  the 
onlooker,  and  bearing  in  large  letters,  "  I  AM  THE  DOOR," 
&c.  (S.  John  x.  p).  On  the  red  marble  arch  framing  this 
mosaic  is  carved  "  I  AM  THE  GATE  OF  LIFE,  O  MY 
MEMBERS,  ENTER  BY  ME";  and  on  the  band  of  the 
same  material  that  crosses  the  Church  under  the  gallery  is 
"WHO  HE  WAS,  AND  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE,  AND 
AT  WHAT  PRICE  HE  REDEEMED  THEE,  AND 
WHY  HE  DID  THIS  FOR  THEE  AND  GAVE  THEE 
ALL  THINGS,  CONSIDER."  It  is  surprisingly  beautiful 
to  read  all  this,  and  to  read  it  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
whose  doctrine  and  ritual  are  a  flagrant  denial  of  it.  I  was 
particularly  delighted,  also,  with  the  rich  tones  of  the  Organ, 
but  not  with  the  tones  of  one  of  the  priests  I  one  day  heard 
saying  Mass  at  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Never  have  I 
heard  a  more  horribly  harsh  and  grating  voice,  nor  one  more 
like  the  grunt  of  a  pig  than  the  utterance  of  a  man  ;  and,  I 
confess  that,  while  he  spoke,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  feel 
reverent,  or  to  rejoice  religiously  amid  the  varied  glories 
of  the  venerable  Cathedral. 

The  BAPTISTERY,  at  the  west  end  of  which  is  the  Chapel 
of  S.  Zeno,  is  also  very  lovely,  walled  with  age-grey  alabaster, 
adorned  with  scenes  from  S.  John  the  Baptist's  life,  and 
paved  with  rich  mosaics.  In  the  centre  stands  the  Font — a 
magnificent  bronze  basin,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the 
Baptist ;  and,  above  the  Altar  is  a  stone  from  Mount  Tabor, 
and  behind  it  a  bas-relief  of  the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord.  In  the 
pavement  is  preserved  the  great  granite  Stone,  brought  from 
Tyre  (1122)  by  Doge  Domenico  Michieli  (p.  405);  and, 
against  the  wall  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  literary  Doge, 
Andrea  Dandolo  (1354),  the  last  Doge  buried  in  S.  Mark's, 
and  for  whom  his  friend  Petrarch  wrote  an  epitaph.  The 
roof  is  adorned  with  figures  of  Christ,  surrounded  by  the 
Apostles.  Lastly,  there  are  the  Chapel  of  S.  Isidore,  a 
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martyr  of  A.D.  250  (off  the  north  transept) ;  at  the  west  end 
of  it,  the  Chapel  of  the  Mascoli  or  Men's  Guild;  the  Treasury 
(off  the  south  transept)  containing  S.  Mark's  Chair,  and 
some  old  Byzantine  chalices  and  patens ;  the  Museum, 
Laboratory,  and  many  hidden  rooms  and  recesses,  such  as 
abound  in  old  Churches  like  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Mark. 

A  highly  venerated  and  very  valuable  sacred  treasure  is 
the  PALA  D'ORO  or  Golden  Altar-piece  (p.  405).  It  measures 
ii  feet  by  7,  and 
contains  30  Ibs. 
weight  of  gold  and 
300  of  silver  ;  and 
is  adorned  with 
1 200  pearls  and 
1 200  precious 
stones.  Like  the 
Church,  it  shows 
in  its  ornamenta- 
tion the  absolute 
supremacy  and 
sovereignty  of 
Christ,  who  is 
represented  as 
presiding  over 
200  figures,  busts, 
and  medallions. 

Altogether,  I 
greatly      enjoyed 

my       many      visits         Vrom  Photo  by]  [Mi»a,  Venice 

to  this  grand  old  THE  FONT  IN  THE  BAPTISTERY  °F  s-  MARK'S. 
Church,  which,  the  more  one  sees,  the  more  one  is  impressed 
with  its  superb  and  chaste  decorations.  As  has  been  well 
said,  "  The  religious  sentiment  is  deeply  appealed  to  in  the 
interior  of  S.  Mark's :  but,  if  its  interior  is  heaven's,  its 
exterior,  like  a  good  man's  daily  life,  is  earth's ;  and,  it  is 
this  winning  loveliness  of  earth  that  first  attracts  you  to 
it,  and,  when  you  emerge  from  its  portals,  you  emerge 
upon  spaces  of  such  sunny  length  and  breadth,  set  round 
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with  such  exquisite  architecture,  that  it  makes  you  glad  to 
be  living  in  this  world." 

"  On  this  spot  of  earth,  the  work  of  man, 
How  much  has  been  transacted!    Emperors,  Popes, 
Warriors,  from  far  and  wide,  laden  with  spoil, 
Landing,  hare  here  performed  their  several  parts, 
Then  left  the  stage  to  others.     Not  a  stone 
In  the  broad  pavement,  but  to  him  who  has 
An  eye,  an  ear  for  the  Inanimate   World, 
Tells  of  Past  Ages"— (ROGERS). 

Outside  S.  Mark's  on  the  north  side  I  noticed,  under 
the  arch  of  the  transept,  a  marble  monument  (with  red 
marble  lions)  to  Daniele  Manin,  President  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  in  1848  ;  and  also,  on  the  wall,  many  old  Byzantine 
marble  bas-reliefs  of  Madonnas,  &c.,  from  the  East.  On  the 
south  side  are  two  short  square  columns,  with  Greek 
characters,  brought  from  the  Church  of  S.  Saba,  Ptolemais, 
by  the  Venetians  (1256) ;  and  at  the  south-west  corner  a 
block  of  porphyry  (the  Pietra  del  Bando],  from  which  of  old  the 
Decrees  of  the  Republic  were  read.  Besides  these  are  two 
pairs  of  armed  and  knightly  (or  Imperial)  porphyry  figures 
embracing  each  other — probably  from  Ptolemais  or  Acre  in 
Palestine.  Alongside  the  north  wall  of  S.  Mark's  there 
burns  nightly  under  a  Madonna,  high  up  in  the  wall,  a  light 
commemorative  of  the  remorse  of  the  Council  of  Ten  for 
unjustly  murdering  one  Giovanni  Grassi  (1611).  Popular 
tradition,  however,  makes  it  a  memorial  of  the  execution  of 
a  baker's  boy  for  a  suspected  murder. 

THE    CHURCHES    OF    VENICE. 

So  lengthy  have  my  remarks  on  S.  Mark's  naturally  and 
justly  been,  that  little  can  be  said  of  the  many  other  Churches. 
Venice  is  one  of  the  most  religious  of  Italian  cities,  prayer 
being  offered  incessantly  in  the  Churches,  and  the  clergy 
serving  the  Altars  day  and  night.  The  Bishopric,  founded 
at  Torcello  in  733,  and  transferred  to  Venice  in  811,  ranks 
still  as  a  Patriarchate ;  and  the  city  has  had  many  Patron 
Saints.  Of  these,  the  earliest  (never  wholly  dispossessed) 
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was  S.  Theodore  the  martyr,  whose  body  lies  in  the  Scuola 
or  Guild-Hall  of  S.  Theodore  near  the  Church  of  S.  Salvatore, 
now  a  furniture  shop.  The  body  of  S.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
of  sailors,  lay  at  S.  Niccolo  di  Lido,  with  a  rival  body  at 
Bari  (p.  18).  Subsidiary  territorial  Patron  Saints  were  S. 
George,  with  many  Churches  dedicated  to  him  ;  S.  Catherine, 
with  many  pictures  and  bas-reliefs  of  her ;  and  the  Plague- 
Saints—Job,  Roch,  and  Sebastian.  So  too,  the  Venetians 
possessed  many  Greek  and  Latin  Saints,  whose  bodies  they 
brought  from  the  East  to  save  them  from  sacrilege,  and 
whose  legends  they  introduced  into  the  hagiology  of  the 
city.  The  Four  Great  Plague  Churches  were  S.  Maria 
della  Salute,  S. 
Rocco,  S.  Giobbe, 
and  S.  Sebastiano. 
Situated  on 
the  Grand  Canal 
are  many  noble 
Churches,  (i)  S. 
MARIA  DE  LLA 
SALUTE,  at  the 
extreme  eastern 
end,  erected  1631- 
82,  in  commemor- 
ation of  the  Plague 
of  1630.  This 
handsome,  spacious,  and  grandly-domed  Church  contains 
fine  Chapels  by  Giordano,  and  also  Titian's  famous  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  much  dimmed  by  age  (1543).  The 
Choir  is  supported  by  colossal  monolithic  columns,  from  an 
old  Roman  Temple  in  Istria.  Other  notable  sights  of  it  are 
the  magnificent  bronze  altar-candelabra  by  Alessandro  da 
Brescia,  a  marble  group  of  the  Virgin  banishing  the  plague- 
demons,  a  ceiling  with  eight  portrait-medallions  by  Titian  of 
Evangelists  and  Church  Fathers,  and  the  Sacristy  with  its 
fine  pictures  by  Venetian  artists  of  the  XVIth  century.  (2) 
S.  GIACOMETTO  DI  RiALTO  (421-520),  the  first  Church  built 
in  Venice,  a  domed  basilica  over  the  cross — the  oldest  extant 
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example  in  Venice,  in  the  market-place  of  the  Rialto.  On 
its  gable  wall  is  a  noble  inscription  put  up  1000  years  ago, 
and  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says  it  was  the  joy  of  his  life  to 
discover — "Around  this  temple  let  the  merchant 's  laws  be  just, 
his  balances  true,  and  his  covenants  faithful."  (3)  S.  MARIA 
DEGLI  SCALZI  (1649-89),  a  sumptuous  and  picturesque 
Church  (of  the  bare-footed  monks),  with  gorgeous  marbles 
and  inlaid  work,  east  of  the  Railway  Station.  It  has  seven 
Chapels  and  a  fa9ade  erected  by  eight  Venetian  families. 
It  suffered  severely  at  the  bombardment  of  1849,  but  was 

restored  in  1860.  Behind 
the  High  Altar  is  the 
gem  of  the  Church,  vis., 
Giovanni  Bellini's  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  and  in 
the  Cappella  Manin  is 
interred  Lodovico  Manin, 
the  last  of  the  Doges, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  Sout h-Eastern 
Venice  the  principal 
Churches  are  (i)  S.  ZAO 
CARIA  (1457-1515),  of 
round  arch  style,  sup- 
ported by  six  Corinthian 
columns,  and  with  an 
SANCTUARY  OF  s.  MARIA  DKoi.i  scAi.xi.  ugly  fa9ade.  The  walls 
of  the  nave  are  adorned  with  pictures  descriptive  of 
the  Church's  history;  and,  the  crypt  of  the  old  Church 
(burned  in  1105)  still  survives.  (2)  SS.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO 
(1240-1430),  a  large  and  spacious  Italian-Gothic  Church, 
with  10  circular  columns  covered  by  a  huge  dome,  and  next 
to  S.  Mark's  the  most  imposing  in  Venice.  Besides  contain- 
ing many  fine  pictures,  it  contains  the  burial-vaults  of  the 
Doges,  whose  funeral  services  always  took  place  in  it.  It  is 
the  "  Westminster  Abbey  "  of  Venice.  (3)  S.  PIETRO  DI 
CASTELLO  (1596),  a  domed  building  on  an  Island  to  the 
north  of  the  Public  Gardens,  and  till  1807  the  Cathedral  of 
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the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  In  1807,  Napoleon  made  S.  Mark's 
the  Cathedral,  and  turned  an  adjoining  Palace  into  a  barracks. 
The  noble  Campanile  was  erected  in  1474.  The  interior  is 
plain,  but  contains  a  marble  throne  from  Antioch,  which  is 
reputed  to  have  belonged  to  S.  Peter. 

Then,  there  are  the  Churches  of  S.  MARIA  DEL  CARMINE 
(1348),  with  fine  cloisters  of  the  old  Monastery ;  S.  MARIA 
GLORIOSA  DEI  FRARI,  a  cruciform  Gothic  brick  Church  of 
the  Xlllth  century,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful, 
the  "  Pantheon  "  of  Venice,  the  grave  of  numerous  notables, 
with  12  circular  buttresses,  many  sculptures,  pictures,  and 
monuments, — and  with  an  adjoining  Monastery,  containing 
the  greatest  col- 
lection of  archives 
in  the  world  (14 
millions  of  papers 
in  298  rooms)  ;  S. 
Rocco  (1490  and 
1725),  a  Plague- 
Church,  dedicated 
to  S.  Roch  the 
chief  patron  of 
Art,  where  Tinto- 
retto  —  whom 
Titian  said  would  s.  MARIA  GLORIOSA  DEI  FRAKI. 

never  be  anything  but  a  dauber! — worked  for  18  years, and  full 
of  Tintoretto's  pictures.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco 
(1517),  in  which  Brotherhood  the  Doges  were  always  enrolled, 
are  the  Council  Halls  of  the  Brethren,  with  grand  staircases  and 
rooms  containing  pictures  by  Tintoretto.  Here  are  preserved 
Titian's  Ecce  Homo  and  Annunciation  (1525);  and  Tintoretto's 
masterpiece — a  large  Crucifixion(i$65),a.  most  natural-looking 
picture.  The  Doge  used  to  go  to  S.  Rocco  on  i6th  August 
annually  to  implore  S.  Roch  to  avert  the  Plague.  Other 
Churches  are  (i)  S.  GIOBBE,  a  Plague-Church,  with  grand 
portals,  and  famous  for  the  stone  carvings  in  its  Chapels. 
Doge  Moro  (1462)  adorned  the  Choir,  and  is  buried  here. 
The  Sacristy  contains  three  old  Venetian  pictures.  (2) 
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S.  SEBASTIANO  (1588),  also  a  Plague-Church,  with  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  a  Sacristy  with 
ceilings — all  by  Paul  Veronese.  It  contains  the  latter's  bust 
and  tomb  (recently  finely  restored).  Here  are  Titian's  S. 
Nicholas  (done  in  his  86th  year),  Paul  Veronese's  Madonna 
and  Saint,  Madonna  in  Glory  and  Four  Saints,  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian  and  of  SS.  Mark  and  Marcellinus,  Purification  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Pool  of  Bethesda.  (3)  IL  SANTISSIMO 
REDENTORE  on  the  Giudecca — one  of  Palladio's  finest  works 
(1577) — built  as  a  votive-offering  from  the  Venetians  after 
the  Plague  of  1576,  which  killed  50,000  people.  On  the 
Third  Sunday  of  July  is  celebrated  here  still  the  great 
Fe?tival  of  Venice,  commemorative  of  the  staying  of  the 
Plague  of  1576.  On  that  day  a  bridge  of  boats  is  made, 
across  which  in  procession  go  all  the  priests  with  thousands 
of  people  to  the  old  Church  to  worship,  and  after  service  to 
hold  a  great  fete.  Cooking  and  feasting  go  on  in  the  open-air, 
and  at  night  the  Lagoon  is  alive  with  illuminated  and  gaily- 
decorated  gondolas,  from  which  float  on  the  silent  air  the 
sensuous  strains  of  serenaders.  At  dawn,  the  gondolas  go 
out  into  the  open  sea  to  salute  the  sunrise  with  chant  and 
song.  (4)  S.  MARIA  DEI  GESUITI,  where  Daniel  Manin  is 
interred.  His  family  rebuilt  the  Church  in  1715. 

Last  of  all  the  Churches  I  can  mention  is  S.  GIORGIO 
MAGGIORE  (1560),  another  of  Palladio's  masterpieces,  built 
on  a  fortified  island  (1848)  off  the  Piazzetta,  and  beside 
which  is  the  suppressed  Benedictine  Monastery,  now  an 
Artillery  Barracks.  This  beautiful  cruciform  domed  Church, 
with  apse-ended  transepts,  contains  some  specially-beautiful 
paintings  by  Tintoretto  of  the  Last  Supper,  Rain  of  Manna, 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Cosrna  and 
Damian  and  their  Companions.  On  the  Altar  is  a  beautiful 
gilded  globe  supported  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  upon 
which  stands  a  bronze  Christ ;  on  the  48  Choir  Stalls  are 
charming  scenes  by  Flemish  artists  from  S.  Benedict's  life ; 
and  in  the  Church  are  the  Mausolea  of  Doges  Domenico 
Michieli  (d.  1130),  Morosini  (1382),  and  Marco  Memmo 
(1615).  Here  one  sees  also  Tintoretto's  Descent  from  the 
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Cross,  Resurrection,  and  S.  Stephen — whose  body  was  brought 
hither  from  Constantinople  in  mo.  The  Campanile  is 
ascended  from  inside  the  Church  by  a  spiral  staircase  of  32 
windings,  and  from  it  grand  views  are  got  of  the  City  and 
the  Lagoon,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  Mainland. 

Besides  these  Papal  Churches,  there  are  (on  the  Island 
of  S.  Lazzaro,  two  miles  south-east  of  Venice)  an  ARMENIAN 
CHURCH  and  CONVENT,  with  a  printing-press  and  a  fine 
library,  in  which  Byron  studied  Armenian  for  six  months ; 
and  GERMAN  PROTESTANT,  ENGLISH,  and  SCOTCH  Churches. 
Of  the  latter  the  Minister  is  Dr.  Robertson,  the  learned 
author  of  The  Bible  of  S.  Mark,  probably  the  best  account 
ever  published  of  that  famous  fane ;  and  who  was  recently 
admitted  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

THE    DOGE'S   PALACE. 

Next  to  S.  Mark's,  which  it  adjoins,  no  Venetian  build- 
ing rivets  the  attention  more  than  this  beautiful  and  cele- 
brated Palace  of  the  Venetian-Gothic  style.  The  noblest 
and  truest  specimen  of  Christian  architecture  south  of  the 
Alps,  it  was  founded  in  A.D.  810,  when  Doge  Angelo 
Participazio  removed  the  Ducal  seat  from  Torcello  to  Venice ; 
and  the  present  structure  is  the  successor  of  four  other 
Palaces,  which  on  being  destroyed  were  always  rebuilt  in 
grander  style.  The  Palace  is  still  under  restoration.  On 
the  west  side  towards  the  Piazzetta,  it  measures  246  feet  in 
length,  and  on  the  south  side  towards  the  Molo  and  Sea, 
174 ;  while,  on  both  these  sides,  it  is  flanked  by  two  colonnades 
of  107  columns  (36  below  and  71  above).  The  upper  mould- 
ings of  the  Loggia  are  very  rich,  and  in  it  are  two  columns 
of  red  marble,  from  which  sentences  of  death  were  of  old 
read.  "  Rich  decorations  of  foliage,  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  &c.,  adorn  the  capitals  of  the  short  columns  below; 
and,  on  the  corner-pillar  by  the  portal,  are  interesting  figures 
of  Numa  Pompilius  (p.  137),  Scipio  (p.  306),  the  Emperor 
Trajan  judging  the  cause  of  a  woman,  and  of  Justice,  with 
inscriptions.  Above  these  is  a  group  representing  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  iii.  16).  At  the  corner  towards 
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facing     you, 
grand   flight 


the  Lagoon  are  Adam  and  Eve.  The  fine  portal  adjoining 
S.  Mark's,  — constructed  of  marble  of  different  colours  in 
1439,  in  the  Gothic  style  with  a  Renaissance  tendency,  and 
recently  restored, — is  called  the  Porta  delta  Carta,  from  the 
placards  formerly  exhibited  here  to  announce  the  Decrees 
of  the  Republic.  Justice  is  represented  in  the  tympanum." — 
(Baedeker).  The  present  building  was  erected  1309-1500, 
especially  by  Doge  Marino  Faliero  (1354),  and  is  an  irregular 
square. 

Entering  on  the  west  side  through  the  Porta  della  Carta 
adjoining  S.  Mark's,  you  find  yourself  in  a  spacious  court- 
yard with  two  fine  bronze  well-heads  in  its  centre ;  and, 

a 
of 

steps  (Scala  dei 
G  i <f anti  or 
Giants'  Stair- 
case, 1485), 
which  gives  en- 
trance to  the 
Palace.  At  the 
top  of  these 
steps,  where  the 
Doges  used  to 
be  crowned, 
stand  two  hand- 
some colossal  white  marble  statues  (by  Sansovino)  of  Mars 
and  Neptune,  the  emblems  of  Venetian  military  and  naval 
power ;  and,  on  the  landing  are  other  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
Like  all  other  visitors  to  Venice,  I  traversed  every  avail- 
able part  of  this  Palace,  and  was  charmed  beyond  measure 
with  all  I  saw.  There  one  sees  Venetian  decoration  in  its 
fullest  splendour,  and  paintings  by  all  the  great  masters  the 
city  has  ever  produced — Titian,  Tintoretto,  the  Bellinis, 
Carpaccio,  Paul  Veronese,  &c. ;  busts  of  Doges,  Artists,  and 
Scholars ;  the  beautiful  Scala  d'Oro  or  Golden  Staircase 
(1577),  used  only  by  the  Nobles  whose  names  were  in  the 
Libra  d'Oro  or  Golden  Roll-Book  of  the  Venetian  Nobility  ; 
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the  Library  (founded  by  Petrarch  in  1312)  with  its  celebrated 
Grimani  Breviary,  whose  illuminations  are  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world  ;  the  Ducal  Chapel,  and  the  Venetian 
Maps  of  the  World  (1487-9)  ;  the  Grand  Council  Chamber, 
with  its  only  missing  Ducal  Portrait  —  the  ill-fated  Marino 
Faliero  (p.  409)  ;  the  Archaeological  Museum  ;  and  the 
Chambers  once  occupied  by  the  Palace  Inquisitors  —  the 
Councils  of  Ten,  and  Three.  One  is  satisfied,  almost  sur- 
feited, with  the  sight  of 
such  historic  and  artistic 
splendours,  as  these  are. 

On  the  east  side,  the 
Ducal  Palace  is  united  by 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  to  the 
Career  i  or  Prisons  (1512- 
97),  sombre  as  is  their 
destination.  Under  the 
leads  of  the  Palace  are  the 
Sotto  Piombi  or  Prisons, 
destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1797,  where  once  lan- 
guished for  five  years  the 
celebrated  Casanova 


(I755)»  and  the  gifted 
Silvio  Pellico  (1820),  for 
two  years.  Here,  a  repre- 
sentation is  still  shown 
of  a  gruesome  torture- 
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half-ruined   Dungeons  on  TO  THE  DOGE'S  PALACE. 

the  further  side  of  the  narrow  Rio  Canal  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  contain  the  place  of  executing  political 
prisoners,  and  wells  underneath  —  shadowing  many  a  dark 
page  in  Venetian  history.  I  was  shown  the  dark  and  damp 
cells  (some  beneath  the  canal-level)  where  unhappy  wretches 
were  confined,  to  be  afterwards  strangled,  beheaded,  or 
poisoned  ;  and,  I  seated  myself  in  the  condemned  cell,  on 
the  couch  Lord  Byron  slept  two  nights  upon,  when  he 
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was  visiting  Venice  in  1817.  My  most  garrulous  guide 
denied  vigorously  that  any  crimes  had  ever  darkened  the 
dungeons,  but  all  the  same  he  pointed  out  to  me  where  food 

and  water  were 
pushed  in  to  the 
prisoners,  and 
the  window  at 
which  the  priest 
•HBshrived  the 
MPJ  doomed  ;  also 
the  place  of 
beheading,  with 
three  holes 
through  which 
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into  the  canal ;  and  the  opening  that  admitted  the  trunks  of 
the  dead,  to  be  dropped  into  their  watery  grave  in  the  silent 
Lagoon. 

THE    PALACES. 

Venice  is  a  city  of  PALACES — a  fact  due  partly  to  its 
beautiful  situation,  but  above  all  to  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  its  former 
citizens,  which 
enabled  them  to 
erect  palaces  still 
the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  man- 
kind. Most  of  the 
finest  Palaces  line 
the  Grand  Canal.  | 
Among  these  are  I 
the  GIUSTINIANI 
(now  the  Hotel 
Europa),  where 
Chateaubriand 
and  George  Eliot  once  lived,  and  where  Wagner  wrote 
Tristram  and  Isolde;  DARIO-ANGERINI,  of  the  XVth  century, 
and  CUNTAKINI,  of  the  XVIth, — once  the  asylum  of  Tasso 
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and  Cardinal  Pole, — a  palace  gambled  away  by  its  owner, 
along  with  his  money  and  wife ;  CORNER  DELLA  CA  GRANDE 
(1532),  now  the  Prefecture,  and  FOSCARI  (XVth  century), 
the  largest  and  handsomest  private  palace,  with  365  windows, 
once  occupied  by  Doge  Francesco  Foscari,  and  now  a  com- 
mercial College ;  MOCENIGO,  three  palaces,  in  the  central  of 
which  Byron  lived  (1818)  and  wrote  the  first  Cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  and  Beppo,  and  part  of  Marino  Faliero  and  Sardanapalus; 
FARSETTI,  formerly  the  Dandolo  Palace,  and  now  a  Municipal 
Office,  like  the  LOREDAN  (once  Don  Carlos') ;  DANDOLO, 
belonging  to  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  and  MANIN,  now  the 
National  Bank ;  CAMERLENGHI  (1525),  where  the  chief 
financial  officers  of  the  old  Venetian  Republic  resided ; 

PESARO(XVIIth     ^ 

century),  full  of; 

sumptuous 

apartments,  and 

CA  D'ORO,  the 

most  elegant  of 

the  painted  style 

palaces    of    the 

XlVth  century ; 

FONDACO      DEI 

TURCHI       (Xth 

century),     close 

to  the  Rialto  and  most  beautiful,  anciently  a  Turkish  goods 

depot   and    now  the   Museo   Civico  or  City  Museum,  with 

outdoor   decorations  by  Titian  and  Giorgione,  Gothic  and 

other  sculptures  in  the  court-yard  (including  a  colossal  statue 

of  Agrippa  from  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  a  Library,  and  a 

superb  Art  Collection ;  VENDRAMIN-CALERGHI  (1481),  a  very 

fine  palace  with  a  noble  frieze  of  the  Triumph  of  Ccesar,  and 

the  motto  NON  NOBIS  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, — and 

where  Wagner  died  in  1883  ;  and  many  others  it  is  needless 

to  name  here.     On  a  side  canal  off  the  Grand  Canal  is  the 

MANFRIN  Palace,  with  a  grand  picture-gallery;  and  near  the 

Rialto  is  the  FONDACO  DEI  TEDESCHI,  formerly  the  residence 

of  the  Signory,  after  that  a  depot  for  German  merchants, 
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and  later  a  Custom-House.  The  original  building  (burned 
in  1514)  had  its  exterior,  when  rebuilt,  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Titian  and  Giorgione.  It  was  here  that  Titian  acted  as 
a  broker,  and  was  bound  to  paint  for  eight  crowns  every 
new  Doge.  He  did  four  (1545-1554) ;  but  not  Doge  Priuli 
in  1566,  owing  to  his  own  great  age  of  79  years.  Titian  died 
of  plague  afterwards,  aged  99. 

THE    PICTURE-GALLERIES,    MUSEUMS,   AND    LIBRARIES. 

The  city  rejoices  in  numerous  public  and  private  collec- 
tions of  Art  objects  and  books.  On  the  Grand  Canal  is  the 
ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS  (Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti)  with  its 
incomparable  trophies  of  Venetian  Art,  in  the  suppressed 

-  Scuola  del  I  a 
Carita,  opposite 
the  south  end  of 
the  iron  bridge. 
This  is  a  great 
resort  of  stu- 
dents and  visi- 
tors, and  here 
are  housed  many 
of  Bellini's  best 
paintings,  as 
well  as  Titian's 
renowned  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  Tintoretto's  Death  of 
Abel  Then,  there  are  the  MUSEO  Civico,  the  SCUOLA  DI  S. 
Rocco  (rich  in  Tintoretto's  masterpieces),  and  the  LIBRARY 
OF  S.  MARK'S,  the  first  public  one  in  Venice,  and  founded  by 
Petrarch's  collection.  The  building  (p.  433),  now  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Palace  on  the  Piazzetta,  was  begun  by  Sansovino  in 
1536,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy — a  double  colonnade 
with  arches  and  embedded  columns.  In  the  upper  colon- 
nade, the  arches  rest  on  smaller  additional  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  In  the  Great  Hall  are  two  of  Tintoretto's  chief 
\\orks, — S.  Mark  rescuing  a  sailor,  and  S.  Mark's  body  being 
stolen  from  the  Saracens ;  also,  some  of  Paul  Veronese's.  The 
row  of  philosophers  between  the  windows  Ruskin  considers 
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the  finest  in  Europe.  There  are  here  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS. ;  and  here  I  saw,  also,  many  of  Gran's  glorious 
illuminations.  As  regards  places  of  amusement  I  may  say, 
that  Venice  has  several  theatres,  the  largest  of  which  (seated 
for  3000)  is  called  "  La  Fenice." 

THE    PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

Other  sights  are  the  PUBLIC  GARDENS,  at  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Venice.  These  laid  out  in  1807  by  Napoleon, 
on  the  site  of  several  demolished  monasteries,  are  only  300 
yards  long  by  100  wide,  but  contain  six  fine  rows  of  acacias 
and  sycomores,  along  with  a  shrubbery  and  a  cafe.  They 
are  visited  chiefly  for  the  grand  views  they  command  of  the 
City  and  the  Lagoon.  Then,  there  are  the  HOSPITALS,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  Ospedale  Civile  (formerly  the  Scuola 
di  S.  Marco,  erected  by  the  Lombardi  family),  containing  50 
rooms  with  600  beds,  and  a  grand  ceiling  in  the  large  ward 
(p.  419).  Lunatic  Asylums  are  situated  on  the  Island  of  S. 
Servolo,  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  Cemetery,  on  the  Island  of 
S.  Michele.  The  famous  novelist,  G.  P.  R.  James,  British 
Consul  at  Venice,  who  died  in  1860,  is  buried  there. 

THE    ARSENAL. 

Another  imposing  sight  in  Venice  is  the  ARSENAL 
(blown  up  in  1569),  the  ancient  centre  of  Venetian  naval 
supremacy.  Under  the  Republic,  this  celebrated  dockyard 
employed  16,000  men,  now  there  are  only  2000 — and  these 
engaged,  not  in  constructing  wooden  galleons  but  iron-clads 
of  formidable  tonnage  and  armament.  With  battlemented 
walls  embracing  an  area; of  two  miles  round,  the  Arsenal  is 
entered  by  a  grand  gateway  (1460),  guarded  by  four  antique 
stone  lions  brought  from  the  Piraeus  or  Port  of  Athens  in 
1687.  The  large  one  seen  on  the  left  of  my  illustration,  and 
covered  with  illegible  inscriptions,  is  believed  to  have  once 
stood  on  the  field  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490).  In  the  Arsenal, 
visitors  see  models  of  ships  of  all  dates,  a  model  and  some 
remains  of  the  Doge's  State  Barge  (the  Bucentaur)  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1797,  models  of  the  piles  on  which  Venice 
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is  built,  a  fine  collection  of  weapons,  Canova's  noble  marble 
monument  to  Admiral  Angelo  Emo  (d.  1792),  and  trophies 
of  Turkish  banners  from  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  (p.  400) ; 
armour  of  the  Doges,  of  Condottieri  (Captains)  and  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France ;  instruments  of  torture,  and  a  bust  of 
Napoleon  in  1805.  A  time-gun  is  fired  daily  at  12  and  8 
o'clock. 

THE    LIDO. 

Of  the  117  islands  composing  Venice,  one  of  the  easiest 
reached — with  its  pretty  villas  and  pleasant  gardens — is  the 
LIDO,  the  "  Margate  "  of  Venice,  distant  quarter  of  an  hour's 
sail  from  the  city.  Steamboats  ply  to  it  every  hour  from  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni ;  and,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  it,  and 
how  Venice  looked  from  the  sea  as  well  as  at  sunset,  I  made 
a  delightful  excursion  thither  the  first  afternoon  I  spent  in 
Venice.  Skirting  the  mainland,  we  steamed  slowly  along 
past  the  Public  Gardens  and  Arsenal ;  and  then,  shaping  a 
seawards  course,  past  the  customs'  boats  (clumsy  mastless 
hulks  painted  dark-blue,  and  at  which  all  boats  must  call), 
past  gondolas  full  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  past  fishing-boats 
pulling  lazily  portwards,  we  headed  direct  for  Lido — a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Venetians  for  pleasure  and  sea-bathing. 
Altogether,  the  Lido  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  half-a-mile 
broad,  and  consists  of  three  islands  which  form  practically 
the  principal  bulwark  of  Venice  against  sea-encroachment. 
On  reaching  it  I  at  once  went  ashore,  but  could  see  little 
about  it  to  answer  to  what  it  was,  when  Lord  Byron — who 
wished  to  be  buried  on  it — cantered  his  horse  across  the 
sands  that  then  made  it  famous,  and  Shelley  tuned  his  lyre 
to  its  praises  in  his  Julian  and  Maddalo.  I  saw,  however,  the 
Jewish  Cemetery,  where 

"  Uncared  for,  lay  the  dead;     .     .     .     each  forgotten  stone 
Wept  by  no  mourner  but  the  moaning  wave" — (SvMONDs) ; 

and,  as  I  trod  its  shores,  I  thought  on  the  gay  scene  when 
the  Doge  used  to  come  thither  to  wed  the  Adriatic  (p.  406), 
on  the  great  festival  of  "  La  Sensa."  All  this  is  now  past ; 
but,  Lido  still  furnishes  lovely  pearl  shells,  which  the  clever 
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Venetians  carve  into  elegant  ornaments — flowers  of  the  sea 
(fiori  di  mare),  which  tourists  so  greatly  delight  to  buy. 

When  I  tired  of  wandering  about,  I  rejoined  the  steam- 
boat, into  which  crowded  many  Venetians  and  visitors,  as 
well  as  the  usual  itinerant  musicians — some  with  Italian 
bag-pipes,  others  with  mandolins,  to  the  music  of  which 
male  and  female  voices  added  lively  snatches  of  songs, 
barcaroles,  serenades,  &c. ;  but,  though  the  music  was  not 
unpleasant  as  we  glided  citywards  across  the  glassy  waters, 
I  paid  it  scant  attention.  Something  else  engrossed  me, 
something  I  had  never  seen  before  and  might  never  see 
again,  viz.,  a  sunset  on  Venice  from  the  sea.  Words  fail  me 
to  describe  the  glories  of  that  scene,  as  the  fiery  beams  of 
the  reddening  sun  fell  in  great  lakes  athwart  the  surface  of 
the  Lagoon,  and  forming  wavy  fields  of  purple  and  gold 
floated  past  the  steamer,  and  after  being  cut  into  by  it 
trembled  away  seawards  in  long  tracks  of  blue,  violet,  lilac, 
red,  and  grey  framed  in  a  horizon  of  rose  ;  and,  even  though 
I  tried  to  paint  the  picture  (more  like  a  vision  than  a  reality) 
in  the  pages  of  this  book,  all  I  could  say  would  be  but  to 
repeat  what  I  have  already  said  (p.  391).  The  chief  difference 
in  the  picture  was  that,  instead  of  an  apparently  limitless 
ocean,  I  saw  before  me  a  floating  city,  every  line  and  feature 
of  which  were  traced  with  most  enchanting  vividness  against 
the  brilliant  evening  sky  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  colours 
deepening,  they  after  a  time  gradually  grew  fainter,  till  they 
finally  died  out  in  an  afterglow,  which  ravished  and  held 
captive  one's  delighted  senses.  Then,  one  by  one,  as  the 
glittering  stars  shone  out  in  the  clear  pale  sky,  the  scintil- 
lating and  sparkling  lights  of  the  floating  city  outlined 
Venice,  and  doubled  themselves  in  the  mirror  of  silent  water 
upon  which  they  seemed  to  be  afloat ;  and  at  last,  when  I 
reached  the  quay,  the  vision  vanished,  and  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  the  solid  streets  of  the  Virgin  City. 

A   VISIT   TO    A   GLASS    MANUFACTORY. 

I  paid  a  pleasant  visit  by  gondola  to  Salviati's  famous 
glass-works  on  the  Grand  Canal,  though  the  chief  works  are 
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on  the  Island  of  Murano.  The  courteous  manager,  at  my 
request,  at  once  conducted  me  to  the  furnaces,  where,  in 
front  of  a  row  of  miniature  yEtnas,  workmen  were  busily 
engaged  creating  as  by  a  magic  breath  those  wonderful 
triumphs  of  Venetian  skill,  which  are  the  admiration  of  the 
artistic  world  and  the  adornment  of  the  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
It  was  really  astounding  to  see,  how  deftly  and  quickly  the 
glowing  glass  developed  under  the  blow-pipe,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  glass-worker's  craft,  into  a  vase  or  wine- 
glass or  ornament  of  the  most  fragile  nature  and  delicate 
tints.  Among  the  men  I  noticed  one,  whom  I  thought  I 
had  seen  and  spoken  to  in  London,  at  Earl's  Court  Exhibition 
of  "  Venice," — a  recognition  the  man  at  once  admitted. 
But  the  crowning  pleasure  came  on  visiting  the  Show-Room, 
resplendent  with  costly,  chaste,  and  brilliant  glass  of  all 
kinds,  colours,  and  patterns,  and  for  all  conceivable  purposes 
— useful  and  ornamental, — a  sight  which  made  one  feel  that 
poverty  was  sometimes  a  disadvantage. 

A   SERENADE   ON    THE    GRAND   CANAL. 

If  Venice  is  beautiful  by  day,  it  is  no  less  so  by  night. 
I  saw  it  by  night  under  a  moonlit  sky,  and  I  saw  it  when 
only  a  dark  pall  let  down  as  from  heaven  hung  over  it ;  and 
each  aspect  had  its  special  charm.  In  the  moonlight,  the 
shadows  fell  deepest  on  the  waters,  and  the  lights  shone  less 
brilliantly ;  whereas  in  the  darkness  every  visible  light 
burned  like  a  gem,  and  an  air  of  solemn  mystery  (which  one 
must  have  felt  to  realise)  brooded  over  everything.  My 
favourite  evening  diversion  was  to  hire  a  single-oared 
gondola,  and  to  glide  for  hours  in  and  out  of  the  small 
canals,  along  the  Grand  Canal,  and  round  the  outskirts  of 
the  city — running  in  these  nocturnal  trips  narrow  escapes  of 
colliding  with  contrary  gondolas  at  some  sharp  turn,  and 
dreaming  away  the  hours  in  conjuring  up  the  far-off  days 
when  Venice  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  magnificence,  fame, 
and  power,  and  these  same  waters  were  harrowed  by  the 
prows  of  the  gondolas  of  the  Doges,  Princes,  and  Sea-Kings 
of  the  Adriatic.  Many  a  gay  revel  had  these  placid  depths 
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looked  up  upon,  many  a  dark  deed  of  violence  and  crime  had 
they  secretly  buried  beneath  their  silent  surface ;  and,  as  my 
gondola  shot  under  the  graceful  Rialto,  or  floated  lazily 
below  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  in  the  dark  shadows  cast  by  the 
Prison  on  the  one  side  and  the  Doge's  Palace  on  the  other, 
I  almost  fancied  that  I  was  afloat  in  dream-land,  and  not  in 
the  Venice  of  reality  and  of  modern  times.  Very  pleasant, 
too,  it  was  to  cease  rowing,  in  order  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  wafted  on  the  gentle  air  from  some  festive 
room  in  a  brilliantly-lighted  palace  or  house,  or  else  issuing 
from  some  gaily-decked  and  lantern-illuminated  large 
gondola,  in  which  a  merry  company  of  fantastically-attired 
Venetians  or  visi- 
tors were  seren- 
ading with  songs, 
mandolins,  and 
pipe-music  the 
occupiers  of  some 
important  palace; 
and,  to  this  day, 
few  memories  of 
Venice  come 
back  upon 
with  more 
rant  deliciousness 
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such  scenes  as  these.      It  is  such  novel  and  most  delightful 
experiences  that  make  Venice  so  dear  to  her  many  visitors. 

HOTELS   AND    HOTEL    LIFE. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  hotels  and  reasonable  lodgings 
in  Venice.  In  selecting  these,  one  must  avoid  the  side  canals 
which  are  unhealthy  and  smelly,  and  select  a  home  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  or  at  II  Zattere 
facing  the  Lagoon.  A  very  fine  hotel  on  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  is  the  DANIELI,  where  George  Sand  lived  in  1833. 
It  is  the  oldest,  having  been  built  by  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo 
(1342-54),  and  there  Royalty  puts  up.  The  place,  replete 
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with  lift  and  electric  light,  has  on  its  first  floor  painted  doors 
500  years  old,  and  the  fine  ceiling  of  the  guest-chamber  is  by 
Paul  Veronese.  Other  good  hotels  close  to  the  Danieli  are 
BEAURIVAGE  (where  I  resided),  VITTORIO,  and  METROPOLE  ; 
and,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Hotels 
ROME,  MONACO,  MILANO,  and  GRAND. 

My  hotel  was  as  excellent  in  comfort  as  in  situation. 
It  looked  right  out  upon  the  Lagoon  towards  the  Island  of 
S.  George,  and  it  was  free  from  the  suspicion  of  unhealthi- 
ness ;  and,  while  also  commanding  a  magnificent  view,  it 
was  close  to  S.  Mark's,  round  which  centres  so  much  of  the 
charm  and  interest  of  a  visit  to  Venice.  Its  only  drawback 
was  a  big  noisy  barracks  in  its  rear,  occupied  by  part  of  the 
numerous  troops  always  quartered  in  the  city.  The  menu 
was  most  excellent,  as  were  the  attendance  and  accommo- 
dation ;  and,  in  the  hotel,  I  met  that  curious  mixture  of 
nationalities  which  makes  life  abroad  so  intensely  interesting, 
and  often  so  amusing.  The  persons  who  interested  and 
amused  me  most  were  two  young  evidently-honeymooning 
Russians  from  Moscow,  beside  whom  I  sat  daily  at  table 
d'hote.  I  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  their  words, 
but  I  understood  the  language  of  their  looks  and  gestures, 
which  were  as  animated  as  affectionate.  So  deeply  were 
they  engrossed  in  each  other,  that  they  seemed  to  dine  on 
love,  rather  than  off  the  tempting  dishes  always  placed 
before  them  ;  and  they  were  only  too  glad,  dinner  over,  to 
devote  themselves  anew  to  their  love-making  and  pretty 
flirtations.  It  was  very  pleasant,  also,  to  watch  the  scenes 
on  the  quay  and  at  the  quay-side,  when  the  picturesque 
fishing-boats  came  alongside  to  discharge  the  golden  and 
silvery  spoils  of  the  Adriatic — and  the  gondolas,  their 
passengers  ;  and  a  pretty  moving  picture  of  Venetian  life — 
sedate  citizens,  sauntering  and  talkative  tourists,  street 
musicians,  sturdy  beggars,  sellers  of  curios  and  knick-knacks, 
smart  infantry  soldiers  and  blue-jackets  of  the  Italian  and 
other  fleets,  fishermen,  gondoliers,  and  romping  boys  and 
girls — was  always  to  be  got  from  the  hotel  windows  or 
door,  and  was  as  interesting  as  amusing. 
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LAST   WORDS   ON    VENICE. 

But  now,  I  must  bid  adieu  to  Venice.  It  is  a  city  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  well  entitled  to  all,  and  more  than,  I 
have  said  in  its  praise ;  and,  I  must  confess,  that  never  have 
I  anywhere  enjoyed  myself  more  than  in  Venice.  There  one 
sees  Art  and  Nature  in  their  fullest  and  highest  perfection 
under  an  Italian  sky  ;  there  one  finds  the  East  and  the  West 
meeting  and  intermingling,  and  that  too  without  clashing 
with  each  other  ;  and  there  one  gets,  probably,  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  Elysium  one  can  get  on  this  side  of 
Eternity.  In  no  grander  words  can  I  sum  up  and  conclude 
this  chapter,  than  in  these  as  eloquent  as  they  are  apt — 

"  /  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanters  wand; 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
LooKd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles  ! 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  toivers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  pmvers  ; 
And  such  she  was; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
from  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

In   Venice,  Tassds  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear ; 
Those  days  are  gene — but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how   Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy  /" 

—(BYRON'S  Childe  Harold}. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
VENICE  TO  MILAN. 

Last  Glimpses  of  Venice — Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona — 
Peschiera,  Solferino,  and  Lago  di  Garda — Brescia — 
Arriving  in  Milan  —  First  Glimpses  and  Impressions 
of  the  City. 

NE  could  linger  for  many  happy  months  in 
Venice.  To  me  this  was  impossible ;  and 
so,  one  sunny  afternoon,  a  gondola  conveyed 
me  along  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  Railway 
Station,  and,  bidding  adieu  there  to  my 
Birmingham  companion  (who  was  leaving 
for  Vienna),  I  set  my  face  towards  Milan — 165  miles  distant. 
There  was  no  lack  of  English-speaking  passengers  in  the 
train,  and  among  them  were  three  brisk  and  boisterous 
young  Americans,  who  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  fun  and 
conversation  all  the  journey.  They  were  not  robust-looking 
— in  fact  (as  one  told  me)  they  were  really  invalids,  who  had 
broken  loose  from  the  snow-clad  Alpine  heights  of  Davos- 
Platz,  where  they  were  undergoing  the  famous  ice-cure  for 
weak  lungs.  They  had  been  "  doing "  Venice,  and  were 
quite  full  of  all  they  had  seen  and  done  there. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Venice  is  linked  to  the  Italian 
Mainland  by  a  2i  miles  long  viaduct,  but  there  is  also  a 
proposal  to  connect  it  with  Milan  by  a  great  ship-canal. 
Viewing  it  that  afternoon,  with  a  bright  sun  shining  on  city 
and  sea,  Venice  looked  charming — its  churches  and  towers 
in  the  distance  seeming  afloat,  rather  than  built  on  dry  land 
at  all  ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  pleasant  scene,  till  I  could  see 
it  no  longer. 

"  White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy  nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds 
Of  the  Lagoon,  that  fences  thee  and  feeds, 
As  sayeth  thy  old  historian  and  thy  guest ! 
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White  water-lily,  cradled  and  caressed 

By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  silt  and  weeds 

Lifting  thy  golden  filaments  and  seeds^ 

Thy  sun-illumined  spires,  thy  crown  and  crest ! 

White  phantom-city,  whose  untrodden  streets 

Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting 

Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky  ; 

I  watt  to  see  thee  vanish  like  the  fleets 

Seen  in  a  mirage,  or  towers  of  cloud  uplifting 

In  air  their  unsubstantial  masonry" — ( LONGFELLOW). 

Then,  there  burst  on  my  vision  a  flat  country  clothed  with 
vines,  and  dotted  all  over  with  pretty  little  thatched  farm- 
houses and  well-kept  gardens,  past  which  the  train  rapidly 
whirled  onwards  to  Padua  (23  miles),  in  sight  of  the  grand 
and  snow-capt  Tyrolese  Alps  on  the  right. 

PADUA,   VICENZA,   AND   VERONA. 

PADUA  (anc.  Patavium)  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of 
Livy  (B.C.  59),  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Antenor,  king  of  Troy  and  brother  of  Priam.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  could  raise  20,000  men,  and  was  the  wealthiest 
of  Italian  cities,  even  as  to-day  it  is  the  cheapest  to  live  in. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  rose  into  great  eminence  through  its 
Library  and  University,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  in  1222 — a  University  which  had,  in  1897-8,  as  many  as 
71  Professors  and  1588  Students.  [I  may  say,  here,  that 
Italy  has  21  Universities,  with  962  Professors  and  22,440 
Students.  Bologna  University  (1119)  has  66  Professors  and 
1507  Students.]  Padua  was  noted,  also,  for  its  Art  School, 
studied  at  by  Giotto  and  Donatello  of  Florence  (p.  347),  and 
exerting  important  influences  on  the  Venetian  School. 
To-day,  it  is  a  closely-built-together  city,  with  a  population 
of  82,000,  and  contains  many  crooked  streets  lined  with 
arcades.  Ribbons  and  broad-cloth  are  among  its  chief 
industries.  Then,  from  Padua  the  train  speeds  across  a  flat 
and  vine-clad  country  to  VICENZA  (anc.  Vicentia — 42  miles), 
a  town  of  42,000  people  chiefly  engaged  in  the  silk  trade — 
so  common  in  Northern  Italy,  and  a  town  with  many  fine 
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palaces.  To  its  famous  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Painting 
belonged  Palladio  (1518-80),  and  Bartolornmeo  Montagna 
(1475-1523).  Next  comes  VERONA  (72  miles),  situated  in  a 
very  highly-cultivated  district,  much  intersected  by  canals. 
About  the  Station  I  observed  large  engine-sheds  and 
railway-works  ;  and,  as  the  train  was  to  stop  for  half-an-hour, 
I  got  out  for  lunch  and  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  town. 
Verona  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Adige,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  A  very  ancient  town — distinguished 
now  by  its  tall  Campaniles  and  cypresses — it  was  occupied 
(A.D.  526)  by  Theoderic  the  Great  (the  Ostrogoth),  ruled  by 
Pepin  the  Prankish  King  (715-768),  and  lived  in  by  Michele 
SamMicheli  (1484-1554),  the  greatest  military  architect  Italy 
ever  gave  birth  to.  It  is  famed  for  its  Schools  of  Painting 
and  Architecture,  and  for  its  silk  and  dye  works ;  and  it  is  a 
very  picturesque  place  of  some  72>°°°  people.  At  Verona 
were  born  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and 
Vitruvius.  Among  its  chief  sights  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Scali- 
gers,  and  a  fine  amphitheatre  for  28,000  believed  to  be  of 
Diocletian's  time  (A.D.  300).  Above  all  does  one  remember, 
that  Verona  has  among  its  sights  the  house  of  the  Capulets, 
and  the  tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  that  there  one  may 
still  gaze  lovingly  on  the  balcony  which  Romeo  scaled.  The 
Tomb  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  at  present  being  renovated, 
and  the  entire  edifice  is  to  be  restored  twice  its  present  size. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  Verona  is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  I  was 
told  that  it  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  always  the  seat  of 
a  large  body  of  troops,  and  now  occupied  by  the  Illrd  Army 
Corps.  The  Adige—  a  very  wide  and  swift  river — was  in  flood. 

PESCHIERA,    SOLFERINO,   AND    LAGO   DI    GARDA. 

Seventeen  miles  west  of  Verona  lies  PESCHIERA  (89 
miles)  on  the  Mincio  (close  to  where  the  latter  leaves  Lake 
Garda),  and  a  town  taken  in  1848  by  the  P.iedmontese,  after 
a  heroic  defence  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Rath.  On 
passing  Peschiera  one  begins  to  cross  the  district,  where  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  SOLFERINO  (24th  June,  1859),  m 
which  the  united  French,  Italian,  and  Piedmontese  Armies 
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under  Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia 
totally  routed  the  Austrians  under  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  I  could  see  a  great  monument — the  high  Scaligerian 
tower  of  La  Spia  d1  Italia  (the  Spy  of  Italy) — erected  to 
mark  the  battlefield,  and  on  a  flag-staff  a  flag  flying.  Then, 
the  train  traverses  a  long  viaduct,  from  which  a  lovely  view 
is  got  of  LAKE  GARDA  (Lago  di  Garda\  and  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Sermione  (anc.  Sirmio,  of  Catullus).  This  great  Lake 
(Lacus  Benacus,  of  the  Romans)  is  37  miles  long  by  from  i£ 
to  10  broad,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Italian  lakes, 
covering  an  area  of  189  square  miles,  and  being  at  places 
1000  feet  deep.  The  day  I  saw  it,  it  was  blue  and  beautifully 
calm — unusual  for  it,  and  clear  ;  and,  as  the  sun  shone  on  it, 
its  banks,  and  the  island  in  its  centre,  I  thought  I  had 
seldom  seen  anything  more  beautiful. 

BRESCIA. 

LONATO  (100  miles),  hilly  and  beautiful,  comes  next ; 
and  then  BRESCIA  (anc.  Brixia — 115  miles),  famous  for  its 
pictures,  arms,  and  silks.  There  Arnold  of  Brescia  was  born 
(c.  iioo),  the  intrepid  pioneer-reformer,  whom  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  the  Englishman  Pope,  burned  alive  in  1155.  Brescia  is 
a  large  town  of  68,000  people,  and  has  a  handsome  station 
at  which  I  alighted  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  place  looked 
well  in  the  sunset,  and  suffused  by  purple  and  rosy  lights. 
On  rejoining  the  train  I  found  two  farmers,  one  of  whom  got 
into  conversation  with  me  at  once.  Wine-filled  and  very 
loquacious  he  told  me  that  he  had  served  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  had  spent  six  years  learning  military  tactics  in  a 
School  at  Vienna.  All  this,  and  much  more  information,  I 
got  from  him  slowly,  and  in  loose  scraps  of  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  English ;  but,  it  helped  to  while  away  the 
darkening  hours  till  7^30  p.m.,  when,  with  a  plunge,  the  train 
dashed  into  the  great  Central  Railway  Terminus  of  Milan, 
165  miles  from  Venice. 

FIRST   GLIMPSES   OF    MILAN. 

I  found  as  usual  my  never-failing  friend,  "  Cook's  man," 
ready  to  receive  me  and  conduct  me  to  my  Hotel.  Hiring 
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a  carriage  we  drove  along  the  Viale  di  Porta  Venezia  which 
adjoins  the  city  walls  on  the  north,  in  through  the  Porta 
Venezia,  and  then  down  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Milan.  In  this  handsomely-paved 
and  well-lighted  street,  my  Hotel  was ;  and,  on  the  way  to 
it,  I  saw  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  shops,  houses,  and 
people  that  Milan  was  a  busy  place,  and  inhabited  evidently 
by  an  industrious  and  vigorous  people.  So  too,  on  reaching 
my  Hotel,  I  found  it  all  one  could  desire,  even  as  was  the 
splendid  dinner  to  which  I  afterwards  sat  down.  Dinner 
over,  I  set  out  at  once  for  a  stroll,  directing  my  steps 
naturally  to  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  Milan,  vis.,  the 
Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  lay  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Hotel. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impressions  of  this  noble 
building,  as  I  saw  it  that  evening  under  the  brilliant  and 
all- illuminating  rays  of  the  electric  lamps.  The  vast  yet 
elegant  structure  looked  more  like  an  ice-creation  than  a 
marble  one, — its  great,  solemn,  and  majestic  front  rising 
high  up  into  the  soft  evening  air,  and  the  fretted,  carved, 
statue-crowned,  and  countless  pinnacles  that  adorn  it,  giving 
the  whole  a  look  of  fairy  lightness.  It  was  really  surprising, 
to  see  how  beautiful  the  Cathedral  looked,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  square  (the  focus  of  the  life  of  Milan), 
flanked  by  the  Royal  Palace  and  other  noble  edifices  ;  and, 
I  must  say,  the  sight  deeply  moved  me.  Then,  I  turned 
aside  into  an  opposite  building  —  the  noble  GALLERIA 
VITTORIO  EMMANUELE,  a  huge  structure  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  and  most  attractive  in  Europe.  This  vast 
building  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  octagon  in  the 
centre  covered  by  a  cupola  180  feet  high,  was  built  in  1865-7 
by  Memponi,  one  of  Italy's  greatest  architects,  at  a  cost  of 
£320,000,  and  measures  960  feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth, 
and  282  in  height.  "  The  octagon  is  adorned  with  frescoes, 
representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  while  the 
frescoes  on  the  entrance-arches  are  emblematic  of  Science, 
Industry,  Art,  and  Agriculture."  I  noticed  many  very  fine 
shops,  and  entering  a  cafe  I  enjoyed  for  nearly  an  hour  a 
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concert  of  first-rate  music  of  all  kinds.  Great  crowds 
promenaded  the  Gallery,  laughing,  talking,  and  smoking — 
the  many  military  officers  in  their  varied  regimentals  adding 
brilliancy  to  the  scene.  At  a  late  hour  I  sought  my  Hotel, 
to  rest  and  recruit  myself  for  forthcoming  sight-seeing, — my 
ears  ringing  as  I  left  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emmanuele  with 
the  cries  of  the  newsboys,  shouting  "  La  Sera,  secondo 
ediztone!"  i.e.,  the  "  Evening  Press,  second  edition ! " — a  sound 
not  unlike  one  I  had  heard  in  Aberdeen. 

Thus  ended  an  eventful  day,  in  which  I  had  travelled 
from  Venice  to  Milan,  across  a  country  and  past  cities 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  and  cele- 
brated persons  in  the  history  of  Italy ;  and,  I  must  say,  that 
my  only  regret  as  I  made  the  journey  was  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  me  of  not  attempting  to  visit  in  detail  and  at 
leisure  the  illustrious  cities,  of  which  I  had  got  only  a  passing 
yet  a  precious  glimpse.  So  too,  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
more  vigorous  life  that  seems  to  distinguish  North  Italy, 
when  compared  with  the  South ;  for,  no  one  can  but  be 
struck  by  the  remarkable  superiority  and  solidity  of  the 
character  and  life  of  those,  whose  geographical  position  has 
placed  them  in  closest  contact  with  the  robuster  and  more 
strenuous  nations  that  inhabit  Central  and  Northern  Europe. 
All  this  struck  me  repeatedly  while  in  North  Italy,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  Milan, — the  population  of  which  goes 
about  with  an  elasticity  and  activity  of  step,  and  an  intelli- 
gence and  affableness  of  countenance,  in  which  one  can  trace 
at  a  glance  the  indwelling  of  the  spirit  that  animates  and  has 
made  so  famous  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  northern  border- 
lands of  Italy.  But,  from  these  moralisings,  I  must  now 
turn  aside  to  describe  Milan. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
MILAN. 

The  History  of  the  City — SS.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Carlo 
Borromeo — The  Cathedral — The  Principal  Churches — 
The  Campo  Santo  and  Crematorium — The  Picture- 
Galleries,  Museums,  and  Libraries  —  Other  Sights  of 
Milan — Milan  to  London  by  the  S.  Gothard  Railway 
Route — Concluding  Remarks  on  Italy. 

ILAN — known  to  the  Romans  as  Mediolanuin, 
and  to  modern  Italians  as  Milano — is  the 
"  moral "  capital  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Lombardy  (a  perfect  Garden  of 
Eden),  and  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
prosperous  of  Italian  cities.  Built  by  the 
Gauls  in  B.C.  408,  and  first  noticed  in  B.C.  221,  Milan  was 
ranked  as  the  second  city  of  Italy  by  Constantine  the  Great 
(A.D.  306) ;  while,  under  Theoderic  the  Great  (455-526),  it 
was  richer  and  more  populous  than  even  Rome.  It  was 
sacked  by  Attila  the  Hun  in  452,  and  by  the  Goths  in  489 
and  569,  after  driving  out  Belisarius.  From  Milan,  Con- 
stantine the  Great  issued  (A.U.  313),  his  celebrated  Edict 
sanctioning  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Religion  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  sounding  the  death- 
knell  of  Paganism.  Containing  300,000  of  a  population  in 
the  Xlth  century,  the  city  struggled  heroically  against  the 
German  Emperors,  one  of  whom — Frederick  I.  Barbarossa— 
totally  destroyed  it  after  a  fierce  siege,  in  which  only  the 
ancient  Church  of  S.  Ambrogio  was  spared,  along  with  a 
few  others;  but,  in  1167,  the  allied  cities  of  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  Verona  rebuilt  it.  Ruled  by  the 
Visconti  (1312-1447),  and  then  by  the  Sforza  Family  (1447- 
1535),  Milan  became  noted  under  the  latter  for  its  Art 
School, — to  which  belonged  Bramante  (1476-1500)  and 
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Leonardo  Da  Vinci  (1494-1516).  Thereafter,  the  city 
along  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy  fell  into  Spanish  hands', 
and  in  1714  into  Austrian;  while,  in  1796,  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  "Cisalpine  Republic;'  and  then  (down  to  1815) 
that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Next  came  the  bloody 
Insurrection  of  i;th  May,  1848,  which  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  which  began  those 
patriotic  agitations  that  happily  led  (chiefly  through  the 
statesmanship  of  Cavour)  to  its  union  with  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Italy  in  1859,  after  the  great  Battles  of  Magenta  (4th 
June)  and  Solferino  (24th 
June). 

Since  1859,  no  Italian 
town  has  prospered  more 
than  Milan,  with  its  spin- 
ning and  throwing  of  silk, 
its  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, cotton,  lace,  carpets, 
hats,  earthenware,  fire- 
clay, and  white  lead ;  and 
its  extensive  trade  in  wine, 
cheese,  corn,  rice,  &c. 
[Our  own  English  word 
in  illinery  comes  f  r  o  m 
"Milan."]  So  too,  "in 
the  province  of  Art,  it  has 
raised  itself  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Kingdom.  Sculpture  is  a  special  industry,  the 
sculptors  taking  great  pride  in  their  technical  skill,  and  in 
effective  imitations  of  Nature.  The  Painters  cultivate  the 
modern  Parisian  style."  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Arch- 
bishop, the  headquarters  of  an  Army  Corps,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  manufacturing  towns  in  Italy,  and  also  the  seat 
of  Courts  of  Justice  of  primary  resort,  criminal  and  mercan- 
tile, and  of  appeals  from  all  Lombardy. 

Milan,  which  is  walled  and  almost  circular,  embraces  a 
circumference  of  nearly  seven  miles ;  and  beyond  the  walls 
runs  a  deep  moat,  and  a  grand  avenue  of  trees.  It  lies  in  a 
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plain  (stretching  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po)  on  the  small  river, 
Olona,  which  however  is  navigable,  and  is  connected  by 
means  of  the  Naviglio  Grande  with  the  Ticino  and  Lago 
Maggiore,  by  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia  with  the  Ticino  and  the 
Po,  and  by  the  Naviglio  della  Martesana  with  the  Adda,  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Po.  A  navigable  canal  surrounds  the 
old  town ;  and  the  main  thoroughfares  (traversed  by  a  fine 
service  of  tramcars  and  omnibuses)  run  concentrically  from 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo  to  the  13  Gates.  Along  with  its 
suburbs,  Milan  boasts  a  population  of  about  470,558  staid 
and  orderly  inhabitants ;  and  the  city  arms  are  those  of  the 
Visconti — a  snake  with  a  child  in  its  jaws. 

SS.   AMBROSE,   AUGUSTINE,   AND   CARLO    BORROMEO. 


In  the  history 
forth  and  are  held 
as  by  all  good 
where,  viz.,  SS. 
tine,  and  Carlo 
AMBROSE,  who 
in  A.D.  340,  was 
of  Gaul,  and  him- 
fect  of  North  Italy 
Bishop  of  Milan 
baptized  Catechu- 
crated  eight  days 
(374),  he  distin- 
greatly  by  his  stal- 
Arianism  (or  the 
is  inferior  to  God, 
Spirit  is  not  God), 
resistance  of  the 
dosius  (whom  he 
for  his  crimes  and 
severe  penance, 
Ambrose's  arms) ; 
as  a  hymn-writer 
Christian  Church 


of  Milan,  three  names  stand  prominently 
in  great  esteem  by  the  Milanese,  as  well 

Christians  else- 
Ambrose,  Augus- 
Borromeo.  S. 
was  born  atTreves 
the  son  of  a  Prefect 
self  became  Pre- 
in  369.  Elected 
while  yet  an  un- 
men,  and  conse- 
after  his  baptism 
guished  himself 
wart  opposition  to 
doctrine  that  Jesus 
and  that  the  Holy 
by  his  sturdy 
Emperor  Theo- 
excommunicated 
restored  only  after 
yet  who  died  in  S. 

SS.  AMHKOSE  AND  AUGUSTINK.   while    his    Services 

"•v «  print  ,,j  i,,i,, ,         have    placed    the 

eternally   in   his   debt.      He   introduced 
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the  Arnbrosian  ritual  still  in  use  in  the  Diocese  of  Milan, 
and  the  system  of  antiphonal  or  responsive  singing — 
his  chants  being  less  severe  in  style  than  the  Gregorian 
(p.  117).  He  is  credited  also  with  accustoming  the  Italians 
to  congregational  singing.  S.  Ambrose  died  in  397.  S. 
AUGUSTINE  (Aurelius  Augustinus),  who  was  born  at  Tagaste 
in  Numidia  in  A.D.  353,  was  the  son  of  a  heathen  magistrate 
and  of  a  Christian  mother,  Monica.  Educated  at  Carthage, 
he  immersed  himself  in  a  life  of  pleasure,  until  touched  (it  is 
said)  by  a  passage  in  Cicero's  Hortensius  on  the  value  of 
philosophy.  Thereafter,  he  embraced  Manichaeism  (or  the 
doctrine  of  two  principles  of  Good  and  Evil  in  conflict  in  the 
world),  and  became  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  and  aesthetics, 
to  teach  which  he  repaired  to  Milan.  Falling  under  the 
spell  of  the  devout  and  eloquent  Ambrose,  he  was  baptised 
in  387,  and  began  that  glorious  career — the  answer  to  his 
saintly  mother's  prayers  and  tears — which  made  him  the 
most  famous  doctor  and  father  of  the  Latin  Church.  In 
395,  he  became  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Numidia.  S.  Augustine 
died  in  430.  I  notice  S.  CARLO  BORROMEO  at  page  486,  and 
other  Milanese  celebrities  elsewhere. 

The  two  days  I  spent  in  Milan  were  crowded  with  glorious 
life.  There  was  so  much  to  see,  but  so  little  time  to  see  it, 
that  my  readers  will  pardon  the  brevity  of  my  account  of 
Milan.  I  think  I  saw,  however,  most  of  the  chief  sights, 
which  I  now  hasten  to  describe. 

THE   CATHEDRAL   OF   MILAN. 

The  grandest  sight  in  Milan  is  the  DUOMO  or  Cathedral, 
a  white  marble  miracle,  and  regarded  by  the  Milanese  as  the 
"  Eighth  Wonder "  of  the  world.  Dedicated  to  5.  Maria 
Nascenti,  as  an  inscription  on  its  facade  indicates,  as  does 
also  the  gilded  statue  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  surmounting  the 
tower  over  the  dome — this  most  magnificent  Christian  temple 
was  founded  in  1387  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  (on  the 
model  of  Cologne  Cathedral)  after  plans  by  Heinrich  von 
Gmunden,  and  practically  completed  by  the  Great  Napoleon, 
who  added  the  tower  over  the  dome  (1790-1805), — though 
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even  yet  architects  and  builders  are  constantly  adding  to  and 
repairing  it.  The  Italian  Government  grants  £"5000  a  year 
for  the  latter  purpose.  Of  florid  Gothic  style,  it  is  (next  to 
S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Seville)  one  of  the 
largest  Cathedrals  in  Europe,  being  485  feet  long  by  183  broad 
— the  nave  155  feet  high,  by  51  broad — the  transept  288 
feet  wide — the  5  aisles  191  feet  wide — the  fa9ade  183  feet 
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high,  and  the  dome  220— and  the  height  of  the  tower 
above  the  pavement,  360  feet.  In  shape  the  Cathedral  is 
cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  a  transept  flanked  with 
aisles  ;  and  it  is,  altogether,  a  wonderfully  elaborate  edifice. 
Externally,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  weather-stained  white 
marble  (overlaying  brick)  of  which  it  is  built,  its  graphic 
Scriptural  bas-reliefs,  its  roof  adorned  with  a  perfect  forest 
of  buttresses,  arches,  pinnacles,  statues  (2000  in  all,  and 
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among  which  on  a  turret  on  the  south  side  is  one  of 
Napoleon),  and  Gothic  turrets— 98  in  number ;  and, 
internally,  its  most  notable  features  are  its  splendid  and 
lofty  nave  and  aisles,  its  beautiful  traceried  roof  (supported 
on  tall  and  graceful  pillars  carrying  exquisitely-sculptured 
capitals),  its  glorious  coloured  windows,  its  noble  choir,  its 
vast  and  solemn  majesty,  and  singular  elegance  of  details. 
Altogether,  with  its  700  statues  inside  and  2000  outside,  and 
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with  its  myriad  glittering  pinnacles  without  and  its  massive 
gloom  within,  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  splendid  edifices  ever  erected  to  the  glory  and  worship 
of  Almighty  God. 

The  Fa9ade,  183  feet  high,  ugly  and  heavy,  and 
approached  by  red  granite  steps,  bears  graphic  sculptures  of 
Old  Testament  scenes,  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits,  as  also 
40  colossal  statues  and  26  caryatides.  Five  great  doors 
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admit  to  the  Cathedral,  upon  entering  which  one  is  at  once 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  solemn  vastness,  coolness,  and 
(like  Florence  Cathedral)  of  darkness.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  feelings  the  first  day  I  visited  the  Cathedral.  On  that 
occasion  the  sun  was  streaming  brilliantly  through  the  three 
vast  windows  of  the  Choir  in  the  east  end,  and  throwing  their 
350  modern  copies  of  old  Scriptural  subjects  in  lakes  of 
gorgeous  colouring  upon  the  pavement  of  marble  mosaics  of 
all  colours ;  and,  while  in  front  of  me  was  the  noble  nave, 
flanked  by  double  aisles,  and  supported  on  52  pillars  (12  feet 
in  diameter)  whose  summits  are  adorned  with  canopied 
niches  containing  statues  instead  of  capitals,  above  me  was 
the  roof  with  its  beautiful  vaulting  skilfully  painted  to 
resemble  perforated  stonework.  Very  impressive,  too,  was 
another  view  I  had  of  the  interior  towards  sunset,  when, 
through  the  open  west  door  and  from  the  wheel  window  high 
above  it,  the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  into  the 
vast  building,  lighting  it  up  with  a  brilliancy  truly  celestial 
and  charming. 

The  Cathedral  possesses  two  fine  Organs  of  the  XVIth 
century,  as  well  as  many  interesting  sights.  Prominent 
among  the  latter  are  the  FONT  of  red  Egyptian  porphyry,  in 
which  according  to  the  Ambrosian  ritual  the  children's  heads 
are  dipped,  instead  of  their  faces  being  sprinkled ;  and  the 
CKYPT,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  Choir  and  just  under  the 
dome,  and  which  is  reached  by  a  stair  behind  the  Choir. 
The  Crypt  contains  the  Shrine  of  that  great,  gracious,  and 
most  munificent  Christian  Saint,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who 
died  in  1584,  and  whose  embalmed  and  fully-vested  remains 
are  laid  in  state  in  a  silver  coffin  with  transparent  sides. 
Horn  on  2nd  October,  1538,  at  Arona  on  Lake  Maggiore, 
this  celebrated  man  was  created  in  1560  (by  his  uncle  Pope 
Pius  IV.)  a  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan.  "  He  did 
much  (as  has  been  well  said)  to  bring  the  Council  of  Trent 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  had  the  principal  part  in 
drawing  up  the  famous  Catechismus  Romanm.  The  saintly 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  his  ardent  piety,  and  his  self- 
forgetful  devotion  to  duty  made  him  the  ideal  bishop.  But 
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his  own   severe   morality  and   his    determined    efforts    to 
maintain  ecclesiastical  discipline  drew  upon  him  the  hostility 
of  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  in  1569  a  wretch  of  the  Order 
of  the  Umiliati  shot  at  the  Archbishop.     Borromeo  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
during  the  famine  of  1570,  and  the  plague  in  1576,  showed 
such   benevolence   and   devotion   as   to   make   his  name  a 
proverb  throughout  Christendom.     He  founded  in  1570  the 
Helvetic  College  at  Milan ;  and  he  brought  about  an  alliance 
of  the  seven  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  Cantons  for  the  defence 
of  the  Faith.   Exhaus- 
ted by  his  labours  and 
his  austerities,  he  died 
4th    November,    1584. 
He  was  canonised   in 
1610."     Great  crowds 
flock  to  the  Shrine  of 
this     saintly     philan- 
thropist and  ecclesias- 
tic.     Then   there  are 
to  be  seen,  also,  many 
monuments     and 
ancient  sarcophagi, 
and    a    most    curious 
statue  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew by  Marco  Agrate 
(XVIth    century). 
This   statue   is   anatomically   remarkable,   the    saint   being 
represented   flayed   and   with   his   skin    hanging    over    his 
shoulder,   and   bearing  the    modest    epitaph,    "  NON  ME 
PRAXITELES    SED    MARCUS   FINXIT   AGRATES " 
(It  was  not  Praxiteles  but  Marcus  A  grates  that  carved  me).    I  saw 
besides  these  a  great  seven-branched  and  16  feet  high  bronze 
candlestick  (1562),  in  a  chapel  of  the  left  transept,  holding 
28  candles,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  leaves,  and 
foliage,  and  with  figures  and  scenes  from  Holy  Scripture ; 
Confessional  boxes  for  the  different  nations;    old  Church 
vessels  and  books ;  and  an  old  wooden  crucifix  carried  by  S. 
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Carlo  Borromeo  in  1576,  when  he  was  engaged  barefooted 
ministering  to  the  plague-stricken.  The  Rite  of  S.  Ambrose 
is  still  used  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  the  Milan  Diocese. 

Not  the  least  delightful  part  of  my  visit  to  Milan  Cathe- 
dral was  the  ascent  to  the  roof  and  upper  tower,  to  which  a 
stair  of  194  granite  steps  inside  the  Cathedral,  and  of  328 
outside,  conducts  from  the  right  transept.  On  reaching  the 
roof  I  found  myself  amid  a  perfect  labyrinthine  forest  of 
turrets,  arches,  flying  buttresses,  and  statue-crowned  marble 
pinnacles,  underneath  which  (as  usual)  many  people  were 
picnicing.  The  grandest  experience  of  all,  however,  was  the 
ascent  to  the  central  spire  over  the  dome,  which  is  surrounded 
by  16  smaller  pinnacles  and  crowned  by  a  13  feet  high 
copper-gilt  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and,  not 
while  I  live  can  I  forget  the  view  the  tower  commands,  nor 
the  effect  produced  by  hearing  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ 
pealing  in  the  Cathedral,  and  by  the  chiming  of  the  great  bell 
and  its  smaller  companions  on  the  roof  at  the  side  of  the 
dome.  Beneath  was  the  elegant  and  statue-ornamented 
roof  of  the  Cathedral,  around  lay  the  great  and  busy  city, 
and  beyond  stretched  the  smiling  and  fertile  Lombard  Plain. 
"To  the  south  is  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  founded  by  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  also  owes  its 
origin ;  at  a  greater  distance  are  the  towers  of  Pavia  and 
beyond  these  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  with  the  break  in 
the  chain  across  which  run  the  roads  to  Genoa ;  and,  to  the 
left  are  Cremona,  Crema,  Lodi,  and  hundreds  of  villages 
rising  from  the  verdant  surface  of  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  On  turning  still  further  to  the  left,  hills  rising 
from  the  plain  and  surrounded  by  a  blue  haze  meet  the  view, 
and  beyond  these  a  group  of  mountains.  To  the  north  and 
north-west  stretches  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  above  the 
hills  of  Brianza  and  the  mountains  of  Como  and  Canton 
Ticino  glitter  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Central  Alps,  from 
whose  glaciers  descend  the  Rhine,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino; 
and,  at  a  yet  greater  distance  are  the  mountains  of  Valais 
and  of  the  Bernese  Oberland — among  all  the  snow-crowned 
giants  the  most  conspicuous  being  Monte  Rosa,  which  derives 
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its  name  from  the  rosy  hue  it  assumes  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  Next,  the  fruitful  fields,  of  Piedmont  meet  the 
view,  encircled  by  their  guardian  Alps ;  in  the  distance  rise 
the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Novara  and  Vercelli,  and  the 
range  of  the  Montferrat  Hills,  their  declivities  covered  by  the 
vineyards  of  Asti,and  their  summit  crowned  by  the  mausoleum 
of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  the  Superga,  visible  at  a  great 
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distance.  At  one's  feet  lies  a  sea  of  roofs  interspersed  with 
towers  and  spires,  while  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  is  mingled 
with  the  hum  of  the  hurrying  crowds  that  throng  the  busy 
city.  From  the  Castle  Place  the  warlike  notes  of  trumpet 
and  drum  fall  on  the  ear,  and  from  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  come  the  shrill  voices  of  costermongers  crying 
their  wares,  and  the  gay  melodies  of  the  street  organs.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  one  descends  the  staircase  and  withdraws 
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one's  gaze  from  the  widespread  Garden  of  Europe,  in  the 
strife  to  possess  which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed,  while 
its  rightful  owners  have  regained  it  only  at  such  a  great 
sacrifice." 

THE    CHURCHES   OF    iMILAN. 

The  principal  Churches  I  visited  were  (r)  S.  AMBROGIO, 
a  grand  old  basilica,  founded  by  that  great  Patron  Saint  of 
Milan  in  387,  in  which  he  baptised  S.  Augustine,  and  where 
these  two  saintly  ecclesiastics  first  recited  the  Te  Dewn — 
that  oldest  and  noblest  of  Christian  hymns.  The  most 
ancient  Church  in  Milan,  S.  Ambrogio  stands  on  the  site  of 
a  Pagan  Temple  of  Bacchus,  and  it  was  its  gates  that  S. 
Ambrose  closed  against  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  after  his 
massacring  the  Thessalonians  (389).  It  was  there,  also,  that 
34  Lombard  Kings  and  the  German  Emperors  received  the 
famous  "  Iron  Crown,"  said  to  be  made  of  a  nail  of  the  True 
Cross  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  S.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  This  celebrated  Crown  (placed  upon 
Charles  V.,  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa) 
consists  of  a  broad  hoop  of  gold  adorned  with  precious 
stones  enclosing  the  iron  nail,  and  is  now  kept  in  a  casket 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Monza  (8  miles  from  Milan),  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  present  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  The 
Austrians  carried  off  the  Crown  in  1859,  but  it  was  restored 
in  1866.  Other  treasures  of  S.  Ambrogio  are  a  brazen 
serpent  on  a  column  in  the  nave  —  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  exhibited  by  Moses  in  the  Wilderness  (Numbers 
xxi.  9) ;  and,  while  the  vestibule  contains  many  fine  old 
tombs  and  monuments,  in  the  modernised  crypt  is  a 
magnificent  sarcophagus,  with  the  remains  of  S.  Ambrose 
and  of  SS.  Protasius  and  Gervasius,  two  martyrs.  The 
Church  has  been  undergoing  repairs  since  1858.  (2)  S. 
MARIA  DELLE  GRAZIE  (1463-93),  an  abbey  church,  de- 
signed probably  by  Bramante,  and  much  favoured  by  the 
Sforzas.  Its  chief  title  to  fame  is  derived  from  the  adjoining 
Benedictine  Monastery  (now  a  barracks),  in  the  refectory  of 
which  is  Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  celebrated  masterpiece  and 
fresco  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Our  Lord.  I  must  confess  to 
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being  disappointed  and  disillusioned  by  the  dismal  and 
deserted  look  of  this  place,  and  above  all  by  the  grievous 
state  of  damage  into  which  damp,  decay,  and  age  have 
brought  the  great  fresco, — much  of  the  colouring  having 
scaled  off,  and  repeated  repairs  having  left  but  little  of  the 
original  as  it  came  from  the  artist.  Nothing,  however,  can 
excel  (as  Goethe  remarks)  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  the 
picture,  and  the  shock  of  surprise,  dismay,  and  yet  of  resigned 
submission  revealed  by  the  bowed  head  and  downcast  eyes 
of  Jesus,  as  He  sits  surrounded  by  His  beloved  disciples.  It 
is  said,  that  Da  Vinci  left  Our  Lord's  face  purposely 
unfinished,  because  he  could  not  hope  that  his  imagination 
would  be  able  to  conceive  of  such  beauty  and  celestial  grace 
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as  were  fit  for  the  Incarnate  Deity.  On  the  south  wall, 
facing  the  Last  Supper,  there  is  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by 
Montorfano  (1495) ;  and  I  noticed  several  artists  busily 
engaged  in  copying  both  these  fine  works.  (3)  S.  CARLO 
BORROMEO  (1847),  a  very  grand  Church,  modelled  after  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  with  a  noble  dome  156  feet  high,  and  in 
which  I  heard  a  very  eloquent  Lenten  sermon  preached  to  a 
vast  and  most  attentive  congregation,  by  a  preacher  of 
animated  gestures,  and  polished  and  graceful  language.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  other  Churches  I  saw. 

THE    CAMPO    SANTO   AND   CREMATORIUM. 

One  of  the  chief  sights  of  Milan  is  the  CAMPO  SANTO  or 
Cemetery  (1861),  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Genoa.     I  visited 
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this  enormous  and  magnificently-laid-out  "  God's  Acre " 
(covering  500  acres,  enclosed  by  colonnades,  and  affording  in 
crypts  and  passages  alone  room  for  30,000  mural  sepulchres 
or  columbaria) ;  and  I  was  as  much  delighted  as  moved  by 
all  I  saw.  Most  pathetic  were  the  costly  chapels,  and 
sculptured  figures  (often  of  whole  families  surrounding  a 
death-bed,  or  seated  in  domestic  concourse),  with  which  the 
Cemetery  abounds ;  and,  above  all  was  it  a  moving  sight  to 
see  the  large  area  set  apart  for  children  (Per  Bambini),  whose 
graves  were  each  simply  marked  by  a  small  and  exactly 
similar  wooden  cross  with  a  number  on  it.  I  saw,  also,  a 
funeral  arrive  at  the  main  entrance  accompanied  by  a  vast 
crowd,  which  I  joined  to  witness  the  obsequies  performed 
by  the  Roman  priests.  Before  leaving  the  Cemetery  I 
visited  the  Crematorium,  gifted  to  it  by  Dr.  Keller  of  Zurich 
in  1876,  and  considerably  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Milanese. 
The  building  consists  of  a  small  chapel  along  with  waiting- 
rooms — the  chief  room  containing  the  furnace.  I  was  shown 
by  the  attendant  the  grill  on  which  the  bodies  are  put  to  be 
thrust  into  the  flames,  and  also  in  some  vases  the  calcined 
remains  of  both  adults'  and  children's  bodies.  He  showed 
me  also  an  aperture  through  which  the  process  of  destruction 
may  be  witnessed,  and  fully  explained  the  process. 

THE   PICTURE-GALLERIES,   MUSEUMS,   AND   LIBRARIES. 

Milan  is  famous  for  its  Picture-Galleries,  Museums,  and 
Libraries.  Among  those  I  hurriedly  visited  were  the  BRERA 
(a  corruption  of  praedinm,  a  meadow),  formerly  a  Jesuits' 
College,  with  its  magnificent  array  of  pictures,  and  casts 
from  the  antique, — its  Library  (1170)  of  200,000  volumes,  its 
Collection  of  50,000  coins,  its  Observatory,  and  its  grand 
Archaeological  Museum  ;  the  MUSEO  Civico,  a  Natural 
History  Museum,  with  a  fine  collection  of  reptiles;  and  the 
BIBLIOTECA  AMBROSIANA,  founded  in  1609  by  Cardinal 
Frederigo  Borromeo,  with  its  splendid  old  Library  of 
160,000  printed  volumes  and  8000  MSS.  and  palimpsests 
(i.e.,  parchments  whose  original  writing  has  been  erased  to 
make  way  for  new).  One  might  spend  many  profitable 
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years   in    ransacking    the     inestimable    and    inexhaustible 
treasures  of  this  magnificent  Library. 

OTHER  SIGHTS   OF   MILAN. 

Some  other  sights  of  Milan  I  found  time  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  were  CAVOUR'S  MONUMENT  (1865)  of  bronze  on  a  red 
granite  base,  and  the  fine  monument  of  Carrara  marble 
erected  in  1872  in  honour  of  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  by  Magni, 
in  front  of  the  famous  theatre  of  LA  SCALA  (built  in  1776  for 
3600  people),  in  which  so  many  successful  operatists  and 
operas  have  made  their  debut;  the  COLONNADE  DI  S. 
LORENZO,  with  its  16  old  Corinthian  columns  said  to  belong 
to  the  peristyle  of  the  Baths  of  Hercules,  built  by  Maximian 
— the  Hall  of  the  Baths  now  forming  the  curious  old  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo ;  many  Palaces,  and  the  Public  Gardens  ;  the 
ARCO  DELLA  PACE,  a  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch,  begun  by 
Napoleon  in  1807,  but  completed  much  later,  and  now 
adorned  with  inscriptions  commemorating  the  foundation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  CASTELLO  or  Barracks  (once  the 
seat  of  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  families),  the  PIAZZA  D'ARMI 
— a  drill-ground  783  yards  long  by  748  wide,  and  the  ARENA 
formed  by  Napoleon  to  hold  30,000  spectators ;  and  the 
OSPEDALE  MAGGIORE,  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the 
world,  with  its  outside  adorned  by  terra-cotta  of  all  colours. 
Such  are  the  chief  sights  that  make  a  visit  to  Milan  some- 
thing to  remember ;  and,  my  only  wish  now  is,  that  I  had  had 
more  time  in  which  to  do  justice  to  the  city  of  SS.  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  and  of  so  many  other  celebrities. 

MILAN   TO   LONDON. 

Milan  was  looking  its  best,  the  morning  I  left  for  home 
by  the  S.  Gothard  Route.  I  chose  this  celebrated  line  of 
railway,  in  order  to  see  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Swiss 
scenery ;  and  amply  was  I  rewarded  for  my  choice.  Till 
darkness  fell  in  the  evening  at  Basle,  the  journey  was  one 
to  fill  the  heart  with  admiring  delight — the  varied  scenery 
of  hills  and  lakes,  villages  and  valleys,  pasture-lands  and 
wood-lands,  looking  its  fairest  beneath  a  bright  sun  and  a 
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blue  sky;  and,  not  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  the  Alps,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  lakes,  the  weird 
skirting  or  crossing  of  yawning  chasms,  the  sombre  threading 
of  the  many  tortuous  and  pitch-dark  tunnels,  or  the  stirring 
sight  of  the  sky-piercing  and  snow-capt  peaks,  dashing 
cascades,  dark-green  glaciers,  cosily-situated  villages,  verdant 
forests,  smiling  fields,  gaping  quarries  of  fine  grey  granite, 
and  the  beetling  and  tremendous  cliffs  so  awe-inspiring  in 
their  rugged  and  solitary  grandeur. 

On  quitting  Milan,  the  train  sped  swiftly  on  through 
varied  scenery  to  CHIASSO  (the  frontier-station),  where  30 
minutes  were  spent  in  customs'  inspection,  aud  where  I  spent 
the  last  of  my  Italian  money  on  a  Map  of  the  S.  Gothard 
Railway,  and  on  coffee  and  first-rate  cigars.  Next  appeared 
lovely  and  sky-blue  LAKE  COMO  (near  which  were  born  the 
Elder  and  Younger  Pliny,  and  Volta — the  great  philosopher 
and  electrician,  who  died  in  1826),  a  lake  snugly  nestling 
amidst  sloping,  precipitously-faced,  and  Scotch-like  hills ; 
and  then  glassy-surfaced,  placid  LAKE  LUGANO,  surrounded 
by  gorgeous  scenery  and  sublime  and  snowy  hills,  and 
mirroring  in  its  calm  waters  the  lovely  town  upon  its  banks 
and  towering  Monte  Salvatore  (2982  feet)  that  overhangs  it 
on  the  south.  At  Lugano  I  was  joined  by  two  young  men 
and  an  old  woman,  the  latter  of  whom  (alas!)  talked  all  the 
way  to  Basle  in  rapid  and  strident  tones,  totally  destructive 
to  one's  enjoyment  of  the  novel  and  picturesque  scenery 
through  which  the  train  travels.  I  was  much  amused  at  her 
confidently  informing  the  young  men,  that  I  was  "  Inglese  "• 
a  remark  to  which  my  rejoinder  (under  my  breath)  was 
"  Wrong,  old  crone,  he  is  pure  Scotch.'"  So  too,  I  noticed 
numerous  quarries  of  fine  grey  granite,  slabs  of  which  were 
frequently  used  to  fence  the  railway  ;  and  then,  after  crossing 
the  great  Ticino  Valley  (but  high  above  it  on  the  hillside), 
and  two  awful  chasms,  and  skirting  a  terrific  hill  of  rock 
from  which  cascades  of  foaming  water  dashed  madly  down, 
we  reached  BIASCA  (31  miles  from  Lugano),  whence  begins 
the  great  spiral  climb  of  the  Alps  and  a  close  acquaintance 
with  tunnels,  bridges,  precipices,  and  ravines.  At  FAIDO,  a 
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pretty  spot  among  snowy  hills,  8  minutes  were  allowed  for 
refreshments,  after  which  we  journeyed  on  to  AIROLO,  a 
lovely  village  just  outside  the  south  end  of  the  famous  S. 
GOTHAKD  TUNNEL.  This  great  Tunnel,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  vomiting  forth  dense  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke 
as  we  approached  it,  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feats  of  this  century.  Begun  in  1872  and  opened  on  ist 
June,  1882,  it  measures  g£  miles  in  length  (or  i^  more  than 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel),  and  was  bored  by  machinery 
driven  by  compressed  air.  Running  due  north  and  south, 
it  is  26}  feet  wide  and  19  feet  8  inches  high,  is  lined  with 
masonry,  has  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  cost  about 
£2,500,000.  As  many  as  3400  men  were  at  work  on  it  at 
one  time.  At  a  depth  of  6000  feet  below  the  highest  point 
of  the  mountains,  it  is  nevertheless  carefully  ventilated  so  as 
to  reduce  its  high  temperature  of  75°-8o°  Fahr.  It  takes 
about  half-an-hour  to  pass  it,  and  at  intervals  of  noo  yards 
it  is  lighted  with  lamps  ;  while  the  distances  in  it  are  marked 
up  to  15,  the  odd  and  even  numbers  being  on  either  side  of 
the  line.  At  its  highest  point  the  tunnel  is  3785  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  maximum  gradient  of  the  Railway  is  I  in  40, 
and  the  shortest  curve  radius  330  yards.  The  Railway  has 
on  it  in  all  56  tunnels  (measuring  25  miles),  33  bridges,  and 
10  viaducts — some  of  great  size,  and  it  reduces  the  journey  to 
London  by  120  miles.  A  very  melancholy  event  in  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel  was  the  death  of  the  contractor, 
M.  Louis  Favre,  in  it  from  apoplexy  on  igth  July,  1879. 

On  reaching  GOSCHENEN,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Tunnel,  I  got  out  for  lunch  and  for  a  stroll,  during  which  at 
a  wayside  streamlet,  where  I  stopped  to  dip  my  hands  in 
Swiss  water  and  to  make  some  snowballs  with  Alpine  snow, 
a  dog  perched  on  an  overhanging  height  treated  me  to  a 
ferocious  barking.  Thereafter,  we  sped  onwards  through 
grand  scenery  to  ERSTFELD,  where  I  had  a  good  look  of  the 
noble  SPANWOKTER,  ENGELBERG,  ROTHSTOCK  glacier,  and 
the  twisted  glacier  of  SCHLOSSBERG,  not  far  from  which  I 
noticed  a  high  and  bare-peaked  granite  hill  of  most  majestic 
and  awe-inspiring  proportions.  Then  came  ALTDORF,  the 
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capital  of  Uri  Province,  the  reputed  scene  of  the  mythical 
story  of  William  Tell,  and  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill 
wooded  to  the  top,  but  with  its  sides  cut  up  by  great  slides 
of  stones  and  dust ;  FLUELEN,  on  lovely  Lake  Lucerne  which 
glistened  like  a  sheet  of  silver  in  the  distance ;  BKUNNEN, 
also  on  the  lake-side,  and  ARTHGOLDAU,  remarkable  for  the 
huge  rocky  boulders  left  at  it  by  the  landslip  of  1806 ;  LAKE 
ZUG,  with  the  surrounding  hills  reflected  in  its  serene  surface  ; 
and  last  of  all  LUCERNE,  with  the  Rigi  and  rugged  peaked 
Mount  Pilatus. 

I  saw  little  of  Lucerne  (which  is  128  miles  from  Lugano) ; 
and,  when  I  left  it,  the  setting  sun  was  gilding  the  mountain 
sides  with  a  halo  of  golden  glory.  Thereafter,  the  train  (no 
longer  an  Express)  dragged  its  weary  length  slowly  along 
through  a  flat  and  tame  country ;  and  the  only  information 
I  could  get  from  the  guards  (who  were  dressed  in  a  blue 
uniform  with  silverised  buttons,  and  drooping  peaked  Swiss 
caps),  as  to  when  Basle  would  be  reached,  was  "  negst  du 
stagions !  "  At  last  Basle  was  reached ;  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  my  luggage  (registered  at  Milan,  and  for  which  I  got  the 
usual  ticket  in  English,  French,  German  and  Italian)  had 
not  reached  Basle.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  a  smart  and 
blue-bloused  porter,  I  got  my  trunks ;  and,  while  he  mounted 
guard  over  them,  I  stemmed  my  appetite  and  took  a  short 
stroll  into  the  town. 

After  a  stay  of  90  minutes  at  Basle,  and  having  put  my 
watch  back  30  minutes  for  difference  of  time,  I  left  Basle  to 
the  sound  of  the  railway-gong,  at  9-30  p.m.,  by  the  "  Channel 
Express."  Thereafter,  the  journey  was  uninterrupted  by 
incidents  till  midnight,  when  at  DELLE  (on  the  French 
frontier)  we  were  all  bundled  out  into  the  darkness,  to  have 
our  luggage  searched  for  such  contraband  articles  as  cigars, 
scents,  silks,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Of  none  of  these  had  I 
any ;  for,  I  had  smoked  my  last  cigar,  and  with  an  almost 
empty  exchequer  I  could  buy  no  more.  Accordingly,  after 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  getting  my  luggage  chalked  (as  duty-free), 
I  re-boarded  the  train,  and  fell  as  sound  asleep  as  one  could 
with  a  good  warm  waterpan  at  one's  feet,  and  the  engines 
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dismally  howling  all  through  the  mist-laden  night,  like  lost 
spirits.  I  woke  up,  however,  just  in  time  to  see  RHEIMS, 
with  its  great  Cathedral  adorned  by  two  square  stumpy 
towers.  Though  it  was  Sunday  then,  I  noticed  many  people 
at  work  in  the  fields  which  were  much  intersected  with 
canals  and  adorned  by  tall  poplar  trees.  At  the  station  I 
got  early  coffee,  and  also  a  sight  of  several  gendarmes  and 
soldiers,  gorgeously-uniformed  and  with  all  the  swagger  and 
glitter  of  the  French  about  them.  Thereafter  I  journeyed 
through  a  finely-wooded,  well-watered,  and  richly-cultivated 
district  to  TERGNIER  ;  then  to  AMIENS,  a  large  town,  where 
the  trees  showed  early  spring  buds,  and  the  air  smelt  fresh 
and  home-like,  and  the  larks  were  singing  as  if  their  little 
throats  would  burst  with  joy ;  and,  on  and  on  (as  only  the 
Channel  Express  can  rush),  till  at  n  a.m.  I  reached  a  large 
river,  on  crossing  which  the  refreshing  salt  breezes  of  the 
English  Channel  blew  in  my  face  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  and  my  eyes  saw  the  silver-crested  waves  breaking 
on  the  French  coast,  beyond  which  away  on  the  horizon 
shone  the  white  chalk  cliffs  that  guard  the  shores  of  Albion. 
I  could  have  cheered  for  joy;  but,  I  rested  content  with 
simply  exclaiming  inwardly,  Hurrah,  for  the  silver  streak ! 
Hurrah,  Old  England  's  on  the  lee !  Then  came  BOULOGNE, 
on  the  left,  with  its  prominent  and  domed  Cathedral,  and 
by  and  by  CALAIS,  to  the  landing-stage  of  which  the 
"  Express  "  ran  swiftly  down  to  deposit  its  freight. 

I  draw  a  veil  of  sympathy  over  the  sufferings  of  my 
fellow-passengers  by  steamer  from  Calais  to  DOVER.  The 
rough  sea  made  sad  havoc  of  most  of  them,  though  it  only 
put  mettle  and  appetite  into  me  (as  it  always  does)  ;  and  so, 
on  reaching  Dover,  I  found  it  easy  to  land,  to  pass  the 
customs'  officers,  and  to  flash  a  telegram  home  to  say  I  was 
safe  and  sound  on  British  soil,  after  a  long  absence  in 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Italy  in  search  of  better  health.  Then 
came  the  swift  journey  to  LONDON,  that  quiet  Sunday  after- 
noon, my  eyes  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  fair  scenery 
by  the  way,  and  my  heart  flooded  with  joy  at  being  again  in 
the  freest  and  best  of  all  lands  I  have  ever  been  in.  Last  of 
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all,  after  a  few  days  in  London,  I  returned  to  ABERDEEN, 
where  a  warm  welcome  awaited  me — to  Aberdeen,  a  city 
which,  I  think,  compares  favourably  in  many  respects  with 
almost  any  or  all  of  the  cities  I  have  seen  while  journeying 
through  three  Continents. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS    ON    ITALY. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  pages  of  this 
book,  one  can  gather  how  great  and  how  glorious  has  been 
the  history  of  Italy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  wish  will  be 
fostered  that  her  future  career  may  yet  rival  or  even  eclipse 
her  past.  As  the  heir  of  the  Romans,  Italy  occupies  a 
historic  prominence  equalled  by  no  other  nation  ;  and,  as  the 
nursery  of  Christianity  in  early  times,  a  religious  prominence, 
still  maintained  by  her  in  no  small  measure  as  the  seat  of 
the  Papacy.  So  too,  signs  are  not  wanting,  that  Italy  is 
regaining  the  place  she  has  largely  lost  for  centuries  past 
in  the  councils  of  politics  and  of  religion.  Her  geographical 
position,  her  political  capabilities,  her  mineral  resources,  her 
artistic  treasures,  her  ecclesiastical  heritage — all  alike  mark 
her  out  for  empire  among  mankind  ;  and,  if  she  is  not 
greater  than  she  is,  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a 
people  enervated  by  climate,  by  luxuriousness  of  life,  by 
religious  apathy  or  fanaticism,  by  fiscal  exactions,  by 
military  and  naval  burdens — such  as  would  have  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  the  energies  of  even  a  much  more  powerful 
and  populous  nation.  It  becomes,  however,  a  nation  like 
the  British,  the  inheritors  of  so  much  of  what  is  best  in  the 
Latin  races,  to  foster  zealously  the  progress  and  consolidation 
of  the  youthful  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  to  welcome  friendly 
relations  with  the  Italians,  even  as  they  so  warmly  welcome 
British  visitors  to  their  historic  cities  and  lovely  land  ;  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  under  a  wise,  firm,  and  patriotic 
government,  Italy  may  pursue  victoriously  the  path  she  is 
bravely  yet  laboriously  traversing  towards  political  and 
religious  liberty,  as  well  as  to  commercial  rehabilitation  and 
soundness — all  of  which  are  but  modern  innovations,  in  a 
land  that  has  for  ages  groaned  under  a  weight  of  tyrannies 
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and  exactions  of  every  kind.  In  conclusion,  I  recommend  a 
visit  to  Italy,  to  all  who  may  not  yet  have  enjoyed  that 
inestimable  and  luxurious  privilege,  but  who  contemplate 
travelling  abroad ;  and,  as  one  who  has  reaped  undying 
pleasure  and  benefit  by  passing  through  the  experiences  and 
scenes  of  which  the  preceding  pages  are  only  a  partial  record, 
I  trust  that  all  who  go  to  Italy  may  find  as  much,  if  not 
more,  pleasure  and  profit  as  I  did,  when  I  made 

"A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ITALY." 


"  And  now  farcivell  to  Italy— perhaps 
For  ever  !     Yet,  methinks,  1  could  not  go, 
f  could  not  leave  it,  were  it  mine  to  say, 
'  Farewell  for  ever!'     Many  a  courtesy, 
That  sought  no  recompense,  and  met  with  none 
But  in  the  swell  of  heart  with  which  it  came. 
Have  I  experienced.     .     .     .     Gentle  or  rude, 
No  scene  of  life  but  has  contributed 
Much  to  remember. 

But  now  a  long  farewell !    Oft,  while  I  live. 
In  my  own  chimney-nook,  as  Night  steals  on, 
With  half-shut  eyes  reclining,  oft,  methinks, 
While  the  wind  blusters  and  the  pelting  rain 
Clatters  without,  shall  I  recall  to  mind 
The  scenes,  occurrences,  I  met  with  there 
And  wander  in  Elysium." — (ROGERS'  Italy}. 
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Alba  Longa,  16,  136,  137 
Alban  Hills,  The,  n,  129 
Alberti,  348,  368 
Albigensian  Massacres,  118 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,   118,   122,  404, 

406  ;  VI.,  212  ;  VII.,  207 
Alexander  Sevcrus,  162,  180,  295 
Alexandria  to  Italy,  1-4 
Alrieri,  368 

Alps,  The,  n,  475,  488,  494 
Amari,  26 
Amati,  313 

Ambrose,  S.,  117,  301,  482,  490 
Americans  in  Italy,  24 
Amiens,  497 
Anchises,  19 
Aucona,  15-6,  20 
Ancus  Martius,  137,  159,  198 
Andrea  of  Bologna,  Novella  iF,  387 
Angelico,  Fra,  26,  37,  349,  372 
Angri,  37 
Antenor,  475 
Antherus,  Pope,  296 
Anthony  of  Padua,  S.,  201 
Antium,  16,  194 
Antonino.  S.,  373 
Antoninus  Pius,  160,  186 
Antony,  Mark,  13,  28,  185,  194,  196 
An/in,  16 

Apennines,  The,  n,  36,  339,  488 
Apollinaris,  S.,  14 
Appian  Aqueduct,  160 ;  Appian  Way, 

6,  130,  140  (Tombs  on,  303) 
Appii  Forum,  16 
Apulia,  10,  u,  12,  18 
Aqueducts,  49,  130,  140,  150,  160 
Aquileia,  13,  396,  438 
Aquinas,  S.  Thomas,  36 
Aquino,  128 


Archimedes,  19 

Ardea,  17 

Aretino,  Spinel lo,  348 

Aretino,  Bruni,  368 

Arezzo,  15,  336 

Ariminum,  15 

Ariosto,  26,  388 

Army  of  Italy,  The,  32,  170,  317 

Arno,  The,   u,  337,  353;  Bridges  of, 

353 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  477 
Arnulfus,  170 
Ascanius,  16 
Assisi,  336 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  70 
Attila,  117,  396,  480 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  S.,  118,  254 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  S.,  157,  482 
Augustus,  15,  16,   17,  49,  59,  61,  76, 

78,  94,  108,  109,  138,  141,  194,  196, 

199,  208,  268,  475 
Aulus  Gellius,  25 
Aurelian,  16.  142,  149 
Avernus,  Lake,  61 

Baccelli,  Signer,  197 

Baiae,  17,  59,  6 1 

Bambino,  The,  201 

Bari,  18 

Bartholomew.  Massacre  of  S.,  119 

Bartolommeo.  Fra,  26,  352,  372 

Basle,  496 

Battipaglia,  36 

Belisarius,  29,  43,   150,  151.  187,  212, 

480 

Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  254 
Bellini,  51,  313 
Bellini,  The,  416 
Benedetto,  Fra,  373 
Benedict  XIV.,  Pope,  I  Si,  2O<S 
Benevcntum,  18 
Bernini,  208 
Boccaccio,  26,  340,  352 
Bologna,  13,  15,  20,  36,  387  ;  University 

of,  475 

Boni,  Cavalicrc,  197 
Boniface    II.,   Pope,    1 16 ;   III.,    118; 

IV..  208,    265  ;    VIII.,    115,    118  ; 

IX.,  148 
Boniface,  S.,  121 
Borghetto,  333 
Borromeo,  S.  Carlo,  486 
Botticelli,  349 
Boulogne,  497 
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Bragadino,  400 

Hramante,  226,  480 

Breakspeare,    Nicholas   (Pope    Adrian 

IV.),  1 18,  477 
Brennus,  14,  28,  170 
Brescia,  477 

Brindisi,  5-8,  18,  20,  34,  35 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  352 
Brunelleschi,  26,  348,    357,    359,  367, 

371,  377 

Bruno,  Giordano,  of  Nola,  155 
Brutii,  19 
Brutium,  12 
Brutus,  13,  164 

Buonarroti — see  Michael  Angelo 
Byron,  Lord,  4,  8,  9,  14,  151,  176,  193, 

424.  463,  465,  468,  473 
Byzantium,  13,  114 — see  Constantinople 

Crere,  14 

Cresar,  Caius  Julius,  6,  15,  25,  27, 
28,  77,  108,  128,  138,  164,  180,  195, 
200,  305  ;  Rostrum  of,  194  ;  Temple 
of,  196,  197 

Cagliostro,  212 

Caieta,  16 

Calabria,  10.  12,  59 

Calais,  497 

Cales,  17 

Caligula,  130,  147,  161 

Callixtus  I.,  Pope,  251,  295 

Calpurnius,  178 

Calvin.  John,  388 

Cambio,   Arnolfo   del,    347,  353,  357, 

359,  363,  3^5'  367,  370,  376 
Camillas,  14,  16,  17,  333 

Camillus,  M.  Furius,  199 
Campagna,  The,  20,  22,  129,  304 
Campania,  n,  12,  127 
Campanile  at  Florence,  362 ;  at  Venice, 

429 

Campus  Martius,  145,  167 
Cannae,  17  ;  Battle  of,  1 8,  35 
Canosa,  18 

Canova,  235,  352,  368,  468 
Capodimonte,  49 
Capponi,  Gino,  368 
Capri,  37,  43,  47,  61 
Capua,  17,  32,  54,  77,  128 
Capulets,  The,  476 
Caracalla,  55,  56,  162,  193,  210 
Caracci,  26,  210 

Cardinals,  College  of,  118,  119,  129 
Carmagnola,  Francesco,  420,  432 
Carrara,  21 

Carthage,  28,  149,  307,  483 
Carthaginians,  19 
Casanova,  463 
Caserta.  128 
Casilinum,  17 


Castellamare,  45,  64,  79 

Catacombs  of  Naples,  49,  264;  of  Rome, 

260-303  ;  of  Sicily,  264 
Catherine  of  Siena,  S.,  252 
Catiline,  198,  199.  383 
Cato,  the  Censor,  25  ;  the  Elder,  196 
Catullus,  476,  477 
Caudine  Forks,  Battle  of  the,  128 
Cavour,  32,  481  ;  Statue  of,  493 
Cecilia,  S.,  251,  300 
Cecilia  Met  el  la,  Tomb  of,  130,  305 
Celestine  III.,  Pope,  122 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  212,  340,  352,  381 
Cenci,  Beatrice,  212,  220 
Centum  viri,  The,  196 
Cephalonia,  4 

Cestius,  Pyramid  of  Caius,  151-2 
Cethegus,  198 

Charlemagne,  30,  118,  170,  344,  398 
Charles  V.  of  Bourbon,  30,  212,  490 
Chary  bdis,  19 
Cherubini,  51,  313 
Chiasso,  494 
Chiusi,  14,  334 

Christianity  in  Italy,  Dawn  of,  113 
Church  : — Councils    (Ariminum,     15  ; 

Lateran,  239;  Trent,  120,  240,  281, 

486  ;  Vatican,  119,  232) ;  Church  and 

State  in  Italy,    144,  310,  330;  The 

States  of  the  [Papal]  Church,  12,  129 
Cicero,  16,  25,  76,  77,  147,  194,  199 
Cimabue,  26,  340,  347,  370 
Civita  Castellana,  333 
Civita  Livinia,  129 
Civita  Vecchia,  157 
Claudius,  43,  78,  130,  146,  161,  200 
Clement   V.,    Pope,    239,   399;   VII., 

158,  212  ;  VIII.,  213,  236  ;  X.,  181  ; 

XII.,    184,    239;   XIII.,    163,   234; 

XIV.,  121 
Clusium,  14,  334 
Codex  Vaticanus,  The,  218 
Colleoni,  Bartolommeo,  420 
Colosseum,  The,    176 ;   by  moonlight, 

182 

Columbus,  Christopher,  20 
Commodus  (Emperor),  180,  295 
Constans  II.  (Emperor),  208 
Conslantine    the    Great,    29,    52.   113, 

1 1 6,   159,    181,   184,  224,  243,  446, 

480;  Arch  of,  183  ;   Basilica  of,  191  ; 

Donation  of,  1 16  ;  Statue  of,  200 
Constantinople,  13,  29,  42,    114,   134, 

135-  398,  399,  4«6,  439,  446 
Cook   &    Son,    Thomas,    38,   63,   66, 

130,  153,  332,  337,  477 
Corfu,  4,  410 
Corinth,  Gulf  of,  4 
Coriolanus,  16,  I/O 
Corioli,  1 6 
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Cornelius  Nepos,  25,  476 

Correggio,  26 

Corsica,  12 

Cortona,  15,  336 

Cotrone,  18 

Crassus,  28,  305 

Cremona,  13,  488 

Crete,  4,  400,  431 

Crucifixion,  Caricature  of  the,  222 

Crusades,  The,  6,  15,  36,  118,  407 

Cumre,  17,  42 

Cynoscephalrc,  Battle  of,  27 

Damasus  I.,  Pope,  117,  251,  264,  279, 

297  ;  II.,  115 
Dante  Alighieri,  26,  118,  336,  340,  344, 

352,  368  ;  Statue  of,  358 
Daunia,  24 
Decius,  181,  295,  296 
Deities  of  Pagan  Romans,  103-7 
]  )iana  of  the  Ephesians,  54,  56 
Di  Leuca,  Cape,  1 1 
Diocletian,  143,  277,  476 
Diodorus  Siculus,  64 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  19  ;  Ear  of,  19 
Doctors  of  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 

117 
Doges  of  Naples,  44 ;  of  Genoa,  402  ; 

of  Venice,  402 
Dolci,  Carlo,  26,  352 
Dollinger,  Professor,  120 
Domenichino,  26,  217,  220,  387 
Domitian,  no,  177,  201  ;  Meta  Sudans 

of,  184 

Donatello,  26,  349,  475 
Donizetti,  51,  313 
Drepanum,  19 
Dress  of  Italians,  The,  313 
Drusus,  77,  308 
Diirer,  22 1 

Eboli,  36 

Elba,  II,  12 

Eleatic  Sect,  18 

England  and  the  Pope,  122 

English    Church — in    Rome,    258 ;    in 

Elorence,  372  ;  in  Venice,  461 
Ennius,  6,  18,  25,  307 
Este,  House  of,  388,  399 
Etruria,  10,  12 

Etruscan  League,  The,  23,  334,  336 
Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio,  336 
Eusebius,  Pope,  296,  301 
Eutychianus,  Pope,  296 
Extreme  Unction,  121 

Fabian,  Pope,  296 

Falerii,  14,  333 

Fnlisci,  14 

Karrar,  Dean,  iii.,  279,  328 


Fasti  Consulares,  The,  220 

Felix  II.,  Pope,  116;  IV.,  121,  256 

Ferrara,  387 

Ficulle,  334 

Fiesole,  15,  74,  343,  383 

Fiorelli,  Professor,  of  Naples,  54,  80,  83 

Flaccus.  25 

FLORENCE,  15.  20,  337-85. 
ARCHITECTS  &  ARTISTS, 
346.  Baptistery,  The,  363  ;  Bargello, 
The,  379  :  Beauty,  339!  384;  Bridges, 
353.  CATHEDRAL,  358.  Cele- 
brities, 346.  CHURCHES,— SS. 
Annunziata,  369  ;  SS.  Apostoli,  369  ; 
S.  Croce,  365 ;  S.  Lorenzo,  370 ; 
S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  369  ;  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  370 ;  S.  Maria 
Novella,  370 ;  Or  S.  Michele,  370 
(Tabernacle  of,  370)  ;  S.  Spirito, 
371  ;  Medici  Chapel,  371  ;  Spanish 
Chapel,  371  ;  Protestant,  372. 
Dante's  Statue,  358 ;  Description, 
353 ;  Fiesole,  343,  383  ;  Galileo's 
Tower,  382 ;  Gardens,  381  ;  Old 
Gates,  355 ;  Giotto's  Tower,  362  ; 
History,  343  ;  Hospitals,  374  ; 
Personal  Incidents  in,  361,  371,  377; 
Jewish  Synagogue,  374 ;  Libraries, 
379 ;  Life  in,  384 ;  Literature,  352  ; 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  356  ;  Medici,  The. 
344 ;  Misericordia,  The,  374  ;  Mon- 
astery of  S.  Marco,  372  ;  Museums, 
378  ;  Names,  339.  PAINTERS. 
346.  Palaces,  376 ;  Piazzas,  355  : 
Picture-Galleries,  378  ;  Pitti  Palace. 
377  ;  Population,  20,  346  ;  Science, 
352.  SCULPTORS,  346. 
Squares  and  Streets,  355 ;  Uffizi 
Palace,  377 ;  Vecchio  Palace,  356, 
376  ;  Views,  340,  362,  383 

Forbes,  Russell,  274,  291 

Francis  of  Assisi,  S.,  336 

Francis  II.  (Bomba),  44 

Frascati,  16 

Frederick   I.   of  Germany,    118,   406, 

480,490;  II.,  6,475 
Free  Italian  Church.  The,  258 

Gabii,  17 

Gaddi,  The,  340,  348 

Gaeta,  16,  32 

Galileo,   15,  212,  352,  368;  Tower  of, 

382 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  12 
Gandnlfo,  Castle  of,  215 
Garda,  Lake,  1 1 ,  477 
Garibaldi,  19,  32,  44,  148,  333,  368 
Gauls,  The,  14,  28,  170,  396 
Gelasius,  Pope,  121 
Gcll,  Sir  William,  51,  loo 
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Genoa,  348,  399,  488  ;  Doge  of,  402  ; 

Gulf  of,  ii  ;  Population  of,  20 
Gensenc,  117,  170,  187,  201 
Ghibellines,  The,  14,  30.  344 
Ghiberti,  26,  348 
Ghirlandajo,  348 
Gibbon,  Edward,  202 
Giotto,  26,  347,  475 
Girgenti,  19 
Gladstone,  W.E.,  120 
Gods  of  Pagan  Romans,  103-7 
Goschenen,  495 
Gothard  Railway,  The  S.,  495 
Goths,  The,  29,  43.  128,  396,  480 
Gray,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Rome,  257 
Greece  and  Greeks,  4,  6,   12,   17,  20, 

24,  28,  76,  102,  103-6,  344,  405,  410, 

439,  457 

Gregory  I.  the  Great,  Pope,  29,  115, 
117,  234,  249,  254,  263,  268;  II., 
121  ;  VII.,  18,  36,  118,  240;  XL, 
I43i  239«  XIII.,  119,  151,  221, 
234  ;  XVI.,  219 

Guelphs,  The,  14,  30,  344 

Guido  (Aretino),  15 

Hadrian,  16,  43,  184,  210,  277 
Hannibal,   n,   12,   13,   17,   16,  35,42, 

77,  112,  128,  335 
Hasdrubal,  II,  35 

Helena,  S.,  201,  217,  231,  244,  247,  490 
Heliogabalus,  162,  180,  247 
Henry  II.  of  England,  122  ;  VIII  ,  119 
Henry  IV.  (Emperor),  18,170  ;  VI.,  122 
Heraclea,  397 
Herculaneum,  17,  61,  72 
Hercules,  16,  72,  76,  105 
Herodotus,  19 
Hesperia,  10 

Hildebrand  (Pope),  18,  36,  118,  240 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  The,  30 
Holy  Water,  121 
Holy  Year,  The,  228,  245 
Honorius  (Emperor),  14,  113,  181,  212 
Horace,  15,  17,  18,  25,  159,  268 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  137  ;  Tomb  of,  304 
Horatius  Codes,  148 
Hormisdas,  Pope,  115,  121,  279 
Hotels — Brindisi,    6  ;    Naples,    38-40  ; 

Pompeii,  74  ;  Rome,    131  ;    Venice, 

389,  471  ;  Milan,  478 
Huguenots,  Massacre  of,  119 
Humbert  I.,  King  of  Italy,  32,  316,  320 
Hyginus,  Pope,  114,  116 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  S.,  181,  250 

Images,  Romish,  121 

Indulgences  for  Sin,  118,  119,  122,  226, 

259 
Infallibility  of  Pope.  120,  123 


Innocent    III.,  Pope,    118,   213,    227, 

240  ;  X.,  152,  239 
Inquisition,  The,  212 
Insubres,  13 
Interamna,  16 
Ionian  Sea,  1 1 

Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  The, 421,  490 
Irving,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Naples.  41,  53 
Ischia,  37,  47,  61 
Isidore,  Decretals  of,  120 
Islands  of  Italy,  11 
Italy,    9-33  ;    Art,    26  ;    Heauty,    21  ; 

Boundaries,  10  ;  Cities,  13  (Ancient, 

13  ;  Principal  Modern,  20)  ;  Climate, 

21  ;     Dimensions,     10  ;      Divisions 

(Ancient  and  Modern),  12  ;  Hills,  II ; 

History,  26  ;  Islands,  1 1  ;  Lakes,  1 1 ; 

Literature,  25  ;  Names,  10  ;  Natural 

History,  20;  Papal  States,  12,  129; 

People,    23    (Character   of   Modern, 

33)  ;  Population,  20,  32  ;  Ports,  20 ; 

Religion,  25,  101-25  (Christian,  113; 

Pagan,  101)  ;  Rivers,  1 1  ;  Volcanoes, 

ii 
Italy,  United   Kingdom  of,   13,   31-32 

(Army,  32,  170,  317  ;  Colonies,  32  ; 

National  Debt,  33  ;  Expenditure,  32  ; 

Exports.  32  ;  Extent,  31  ;  Future  of, 

498  ;    History    of    Formation,    31  ; 

Imports,  32  ;  Navy,    32  ;  Railways, 

32  ;  Revenue,  32) 

Januarius,  S.,  52 

Jerome,  S.,  37,  117,  250,  268 

Jews  in  Italy,  20,  119,   187,  374,  424; 

(Ghetto — Rome,  i»8  ;  Florence,  374) 
Jews  and  the  Pope,  188 
fohn,  King  of  England,  122 
John  of  Procida,  36 
John  III.,  Pope,  279  ;  X.,  143  ;  XVIII., 

122;  XXII.,  117,  118,239;  XXIII., 

"5-  365 
losephus,  190 
jugurtha,  198 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  1 19,  143,  218,  226,  240 
Justinian  (Emperor),  29,  43,  274 
Juvenal,  25,  129 

Keats,  John,  151 
King  of  Italy,  The,  32,  316,  320 
Kings  of  Rome,  The.  27,  137 
Kircherian  Museum,  The,  221 

La  Cava,  36-7  ;  Monastery  of,  36 
Lakes,  n  (Alban,  ii  ;  Avernus,  61  ; 
Ciminian,  12  ;  Como,  11,482,494; 
Fucino,  12  ;  Garda,  1 1, 477  ;  Lucerne, 
496  ;  Lucrine,  6 1  ;  Lugano,  494  ; 
Maggiore,  ii,  482;  Trasymeno,  II, 
15,  3355  Volsinian,  II  ;  Zug,  496) 
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Lanciani,  Professor,  134,  168,201,254, 
328 

Lanuvium,  16,  129 

Lanzi,  368  :  Loggia  dei,  356 

Lars  Porsena,  14,  148,  334 

Laterina,  336 

Latium,  n,  12,  17 

Laurentum,  17 

Lavinium,  17 

League,  The  Etruscan,  23,  334 ;  The 
Latin,  16,  24 

Leghorn,  20,  203,  339 

Lentulus,  198 

Leo  I.  the  Great,  Pope,  29,  117,  232, 
238,  268;  II.,  121,  234;  III.,  30, 
118,  122,  170,  234;  IV.,  143,  149, 
234,  265;  IX.,  122;  X.,  115,  119, 
143,  226,  240,  373 ;  XIII.,  100, 
120-1,  214,  239,  255,  320 

Lepanto,  Battle  of,  400,  468 

Lepidus,  28 

Liberius,  Pope,  116,  245,  302 

Liguori,  S.  Alfonso  de,  37 

Liguria,  12 

Lilybseum,  19 

Lipari  Islands,  The,  n,  12,  63 

Lippi,  The,  340,  349 

Liris,  The,  12,  129 

Livy,  13,  25,  77,  no,  475 

Lombards,  The,  29,  44,  129,  265,  397 

Lombardy,  12,  488 

Lonato,  477 

Longobards,  The,  29,  44 

Loretto,  Holy  House  of,  15-6 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  1 18 

Lucan,  25 

Lucania,  11,12 

Lucera,  18,  54 

Lucerne,  496 

Lucius,  Pope,  296 

Lucretius,  25 

Lucrine  Lake,  The,  6l 

Lucullus,  43,  318 

Lugano,  494 

Luther,  Martin,  226,  244,  255 

Lytton,  Lord,  75,  100 

Macaulay,  Lord,  14 
Machiavelli,  26,  340,  352,  368 
Ma-cenas,  15,  16,  268,  336 
Magenta,  Battle  of,  31.  481 
Magna  Gnecia,  12,  24,  34,  35 
Magna  Ilyblxa,  19 
Maitland,  Dr.  Charles,  279 
Malamocco,  397 
Maleventum,  18 
Manin,  Daniele,  368,  401,  456 
Manin,  Doge  Luigi,  413,  458 
Manlius,  198 
Manozzi,  337 


Mantua,  13,  59 

Marcus  Aurelius,  142,  295  ;  Column  of 

154;  Statue  of,  193 
Mare   Hadriaticum,    II  ;   Inferum,   u, 

15  ;  Ligusticum,  n  ;  Superum,  n,  13 
Maremma,  The,  20 
Marius,  28  ;  (the  Martyr).  277 
Mark,   Body   of  S. ,    in    Venice,    437, 

443 

Marsala,  19,  32 
Martial,  14,  25 
Martin  IV.,  Pope,  115 
Martinianus,  198 
Martins,  Caius,  16 
Masaccio,  337,  349 
Mass,  The,  121  ;   Mass  at   S.  Peter's, 

Rome,  320 
Maxentius,   159,   184,  186 ;  Circus  of, 

155,  166 

Mazzini,  331,  368 
Medici,  The,    345,   378 ;   Chapel   and 

Mausoleum  of,  371 
Mentana,  333 

Messina,  19  ;  Population  of,  20 
Metaponto,  35 
Metastasio,  26,  336 
Metaurus,  The,  II  ;  Battle  of,  35 
Michael     Angelo,     15,    26,    56,    150, 

207,   213,  233,  340,  351,  352,  368, 

379 

MILAN,  13,20,351,  399,477,48058. 
Ambrose  of,  482  ;  S.  Augustine  at, 
483 ;  Campo  Santo  and  Crematorium, 
491.  CHURCHES,  490(8.  Ambro- 
gio,  490  ;  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  491  : 
Cathedral,  483  ;  S.  Lorenzo,  493  ;  S. 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  490).  Galleria 
Emmanuele,  478 ;  Hospitals,  493 ;  La 
Scala  Theatre,  493  ;  Libraries,  492  ; 
Monuments,  493  (Cavour  and  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci)  ;  Museums,  493  ; 
Picture-Galleries,  492  ;  Population, 
20 ;  Sights  of,  493 

Milo,  1 8 

Milton.  John,  337,  383 

Mincio,  The,  u,  476 

Misenum,  17,  49,  61,  79 

Misericordia,  The,  374 

MisAolonghi,  4 

Modena,  13 

Mohammed  II.,  Sultan,  5,  416 

Monica,  157,  255,  483 

Mons  Vultur,  II 

Montagna,  Bartolommeo,  476 

Monte  Rotondo,  3*33 

Montevarchi,  337 

Mucius  Sccuvola,  148 

Museums — Florence,  378  ;  Milan,  492  ; 
Naples,  54-7;  Rome,  164,  216-22; 
Venice,  466 
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NAPLES,  17,  20,  32,  37-62,  126  ;  Per- 
sonal Adventure  in,  40;  Ancient,  48  ; 
Julian  Aqueduct,  49  ;  Bay,  37  ; 
Beauty,  44 ;  Castles,  49,  50 ;  Cata- 
combs, 49;  Cemeteries,  51  ;  Charm, 
60 ;  Churches,  52  ;  Colleges,  52 ; 
Gardens,  57  ;  Harbours,  50 ;  Hills, 
49  ;  History, 42  ;  Hospitals,5i  ;  Hotel 
Life  in,  39  ;  Moclern,49 ;  Museum, 54 ; 
Palaces,  50  ;  Population,  20,  50 ; 
Railway  Station,  38  ;  Scotch  Church 
»n.  53  J  Chief  Sights,  50 ;  Singers  and 
Dancers,  49 ;  Squares,  50 ;  Streets, 
49;  Theatres,  51;  University,  52; 
Views  of,  44-8 

Napoleon  L,  345,  400,  483.  490,  493  ; 
III.,  31,  477 

Narses,  43,  149 

Navarino,  Battle  of,  4 

Naxos,  19 

Naya,  Signor,  of  Venice,  418 

Neptune,  18,  103 

Nero,  17,  43,  49,  64,  78,  150,  158, 
1 66  ;  Colossus  of.  184  ;  Golden  House 
of,  141,  233 

Neville-Rolfe,  Eustace,  v.,  85,  100 

Nicholas  I.,  Pope,  265  ;  III.,  213,  243  ; 
V.,  116,  143,  218,  226 

Nightingale,  Florence,  352 

Nisicla,  37,  61 

Nola,  17,  42,  77 

Nunia  Pompilius,  107,  110,  137,  333 

Obelisks  in  Rome,  166 

Octavia,  165  ;  Poitico  of,  166 

Octavianus,  344 — see  Augustus 

Octavius,  28 

Odoacer,  169,  170 

Oliphant,  Mrs.,  394 

Orcagna,  348  ;  Tabernacle  of,  370 

Orte,  157,  334 

Orvieto,  334 

Ostia,  1 6,  157 

Otranto,  45 

Ovid,  25 

Pacuvius,  6 

Padua,  13,  388,   396,  399,  475  ;   Uni- 
versity of,  475 
Padus,  n 
Paestum,  18,  76 
Pagani,  37 
Paganini,  51,  313 

Palermo,  19.  32  ;  Population  of,  20 
Palestine,  118 

Palestrina,  17  ;  (the  Musician)  26,  313 
Palestro,  Battle  of,  31 
Palladio,  476 
Palmyra,  16 
Panormus,  19 


Papacy,  The,  113-25,  258;  see  Pope 

Parma,  13 

Parthenope,  42,  59 

Paschal  L,  Pope,  265,  300 

Passignano,  335 

Patras,  4,  410 

Patriarchates,  The  Greek,  1 16 

Paul,  S.,  17,  20,  62,  75,  130,  188,  224, 

247,  248,  251,  304 
Paul  Veronese,  26,  417 
Paul  I..  Pope,  265  ;  III.,  55,  119,  226. 

233;  IV.,  119,  188  ;  V.,   115,   232, 

247 

Pavia,  13,  488 

Pepin,  14,   118,  169,  398.  476 

Perugia,  15.  336,  344 

Perugino,  26.  336 

Perusia,  15 

Perttzzi,  210 

Peschiera,  476 

Peter  S.,  14,  114,  116,  253  ;  Cathedral 
of,  224-36  ;  Chair  of,  233  ;  Martyr- 
dom of,  148,  167,  224,  248,  251; 
Prhon  of,  147,  198  ;  Statue  of,  232 

Petrarch,  15,  26.  148,  336,  344,  352, 
409,  454,  463 

Phcedrus,  25,  78 

Pharsalia,  Battle  of,  28 

Philip  of  Macedon,  27 

Philippus  (Emperor),  I  So 

Phlegnean  Plain,  n,  6l 

Pliocas,  118  ;  Column  of,  193 

Phoenicians.  The,  19 

Piacenza,  13 

Piedmont,  12,  13,  489 

Pinturicchio,  336 

Pisa,  15,  348,  352  ;  Cathedral  of,  15  ; 
Tower  of,  15 

Pisano,  Andrea,  348 

Pistoja,  386 

Pius  IV.,  Pope,  150,  208,  239,  251, 
486;  IX.,  119-20,  154.  212,  215, 
228,  237,  239,  246,  248,  253.  257, 
360,  366 

Pizzofalcone,  43,  49 

Placentia,  13 

Plato,  34 

Plautus,  25 

Pliny,  the  Elder.  25,  64,  79,  476,  494  ; 
I  he  Vounger,  64,  79,  476,  494 

Plutarch,  lie 

Po,  The,  11,482 

Polo,  Marco,  419 

Poly  bins,  10 

POMPEII,  17,  72-100  [Baths.  89; 
Charm,  75  ;  Description  of  Kuins,  So  ; 
Destruction,  78 ;  Excavations,  So, 
95  ;  Forum,  88  ;  Gates,  Si  ;  History, 
76  ;  Houses,  87,  91  (House  of  Cicero, 
97  ;  of  Diomcdes,  98  ;  of  Lucretius, 
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93  ;  of  Marcus  Crassus  Frtigi,  97  ; 
of  Panza,  91  ;  of  Sallust,  92) ; 
Personal  Incidents  on  road  to,  73-4  ; 
Museum,  83  ;  Re-discovery.  79  ; 
Streets,  81,  86  (Street  of  Tombs, 
96)  ;  Temples,  39 ;  Theatres,  94] 
Pompey  the  Great,  6,  15,  28,  185,  262, 

305  ;  Statue  of,  164 
Pontassieve,  337 

Pontifex  Maximus,  107-8,  114,  190 
Pontme  Marshes,  The,  20,  22 
I'ope,  The,  12-13,  1O8>  n3'25>  2S&'9  ' 
Papal  Army,  122,  172;  Black,  115; 
Celebrated  Popes,  1 16  ;  Papal  Court, 
214;  Violent  Deaths,  122;  Infallibilty, 
119;  Insignia,  115;  Kissing  Toe  of, 
121,  215  ;  Pope  at  Mass,  320  ;  Names, 
122  ;     Palace,     213,    219  ;     Pope's 
Present  Position  in  Italy.  121 ;  Pope's 
Power    in     England,    122  ;    Papal 
Schisms,      119,      143  ;      Sovereigns 
deposed   by,    117,   118,   119;    Papal 
States,  12,  129;  Titles,  114;  Pope's 
Relation  to  Venice,  404,  406,  412; 
Wealth,  215;  White,  115 
Portici,  37,  72 
Posilipo,  43,  45,  59 
Potenza,  35 

Pozzuoli,  17,  52,  62 ;  Grotto  of,  58 
'neneste,  1 7  ;  Treasure  of,  222 
^raetextatus,  Vettius  Agorius,  195 
3ratica,  17 

'resburg,  Treaty  of,  401 
'robus,  Triumph  of,  181 
'rocida,  37,  61  ;  John  of,  36 
'ropertius,  336 

'rotestantism,  123-4  5  m  ^a'yi  2° 
'uteoli,  17,  62 
1'yrrhus,  1 8,  42 
Pythagoras,  18,  19,  34,  35 

Queen  of  Italy,  The,  32,  316,  320 
Quintilian,  25 

Raphael,  26,  162,  209,  217,  218,  220, 

33^  35 i  ;  Tomb  of,  209 
Ravenna,  13-4,  17,  169,  398  ;  Exarch  of, 

13-14,  44,  193 
Redemptorists,  Order  of,  37 
Reformation  in  Europe,  The,  30-1,  226 
Religion    of     Italy,     The — Christian, 

113-125  ;  Pagan,  101-113 
Remus,  17,  136 

Reni,  Guido,  26,  220,  254,  255,  387 
Resina,  17,  66 
Kheims,  497 

Rien/.i,  Cola  di,  30.  143,  2or 
Rimini,  15 


Roads,    The    Roman,    156,    194;   Via 

Appia,  6,  130  ;  Flaminian,  15,  145 
Robbia,  Andrea  della,  26,  349 
Robertson,  Rev.Dr-,  of  Venice,  433,  461 
Rogers,    Samuel,    62,    190,    340,    446, 

456>  499 

Roman  Catholicism,  122-5;  Italians  as 
influenced  by,  258 

ROME,  12,20,  130-332;  Adornment, 
141  ;  Amphitheatre,  165  ;  Ancient, 
143,  172  (Notable  Buildings,  140, 
146).  AQUEDUCTS,  130,  140, 
150,  160-1  (Anio  Novus,  150,  161  ; 
Anio  Vetus,  160  ;  Appian,  140,  160; 
Claudian,  130,  161  ;  Felice,  130,  154  ; 
Marcia,  160;  Virgo,  163).  Aracoeli, 
147,  199,  201."  ARCHES— of 
Augustus,  196  ;  of  Claudius,  150;  of 
Constantine,  183  ;  of  Drusus,  151;  of 
Septimius  Severus,  193  ;  of  Tiberius, 
193  ;  of  Titus,  186 ;  of  Trajan,  184. 
Arx,  199,  201  ;  Aventine  Hill,  147  ; 
Bambino,  The,  201 ;  Baptistery  of  S. 
John,  242.  BASILICA— /Emilia, 
196 ;  Constantiniana,  191  ;  Julia, 
195  ;  Liberiana,  245  ;  Ostiensis,  247  ; 
Porcia,  140,  196 ;  Sempronia,  196  ; 
Ulpia,  206.  BATHS,  162,  256 
(Agrippa,  162,  163 ;  Antoninianne, 
161  ;  Caracalla,  146,  155,  161  ; 
Constantine,  155,  162;  Decius,  146; 
Diocletian,  146,  162  ;  Hadrian,  162  ; 
Olympia.  146 ;  Severus,  147  ;  Titus, 
146,  162).  BRIDGES,  157  (S. 
Angelo,  158;  Garibaldi,  158;  Molle, 
159  ;  Rotlo,  131,159  ;  Sublician,i59). 
Burnings,  28,  138,  141  ;  Gelian  Hill, 
146 ;  Campidoglio,  199 ;  Campo 
Vaccino,  190;  Campus  Martins,  145, 
167  ;  Capitol,  147,  185.  199  (Museum, 
219);  Capitoline  Hill,  147,  199; 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  210.  CATA- 
COMBS, 260-303  [Art,  278; 
Description,  270;  Explorers,  261  ; 
History,  263  ;  Inscriptions,  272  ; 
Jewish,  262  ;  Martyrs,  277  ;  Mean- 
ing of  Name,  268 ;  Number,  260, 
270;  Objects  found  in,  292;  Origin, 
263 ;  Principal,  265 ;  Symbolism 
and  Symbols,  278 ;  Catacomb  of 
S.  Callixtus,  292-303  (Crypts — 
S.  Cecilia,  299;  Lucina,  301  ; 
Papal),  296  ;  Cemeteries,  151,  165, 
267-8].  CHURCHES,  223  (S. 
Agostino,  255 ;  SS.  Apostoli,  252 ; 
Arac<x-li,  147,  199,  201  ;  S.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  252  ;  S.  Cecilia,  251  ;  S. 
( 'Irmcntc,  146,  250 ;  SS.  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  256;  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme,  146,  247 ;  Dominc  Quo 
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Vadis,  293 ;  S.  George  of  England, 
255 ;  Gcsu,  254 ;  S.  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  146,  238  ;  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  146,  256 ;  S.  Gregorio,  146, 
253  ;  S.  Ignazio,  256 ;  S.  Lorenzo, 
253  ;  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  254  ;  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  196  ;  S.  Marco, 
254 ;  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  146, 
162,  251  ;  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  257; 
S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  201  ;  S.  Maria 
della  Concezione,  254  ;  S.  Maria  di 
Loreto,  207  ;  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
146,  244 ;  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres, 
207  ;  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  146, 
252  ;  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  255  ;  S. 
Maria  del  Popolo,  255  ;  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  251  ;  S.  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  254;  SS.  Nome  di  Maria,  207  ; 
S.  Onofrio,  256  ;  S.  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mura,  247;  S.Paolo alleTre  Fontane, 
256  ;  S.  I'ietro  in  Carcere,  147,  198  ; 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorjo,  148 ;  S.  Pietro 
in  Vaticano,  224  ;  S.  I'ietro  in  Vincoli, 
146,  252  ;  S.  Prassede,  146,  252 ; 
S.  Pudenziana,  146,  252  ;  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  251  ;  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite, 
255  ;  Sistine  Chapel,  The,  236 ;  S. 
Stefano  Rotondo,  146,  248  ;  S.Trinita 
dei  Monti,  146);  Patriarchal  Churches, 
224  ;  Pilgrimage  Churches,  224  ; 
Protestant  Churches,  257.  CIR- 
CUSES. 165  (Caligula,  166,  167; 
Domitian,  155,  166;  Flaminius, 
165;  Flora,  154;  Maxenlitis,  155, 
166 ;  Maximus.  165,  168  ;  Romulus, 
166  ;  Vatican,  167).  Climate,  168  ; 
Cloaca  Maxima,  140.  196 ;  College, 
221  ;  Colosseum,  176  ;  Colossus, 
184.  COLUMBARIA,  269.  308-9 
(Freedmen  of  Octavia,  308;  Caesar's 
Household,  308  ;  Marcella  the  Elder, 
308 ;  Hylas  and  Vitaline,  309). 
COLUMN  OF— Augustus,  197; 
Immaculate  Conception,  154;  Marcus 
Aurelius.  154  ;  Phocas,  193  ;  Trajan, 
206.  Comitium,  196,  197  ;  Con- 
quests by,  138;  Corso,  The,  152, 
314;  Curia,  196;  Death  Rate,  169; 
Esquiline  Hill,  1416  ;  Recent  Explo- 
rations, 173.  196.;  Fascination,  135; 
Forts,  150.  FORUM  —  Augusti, 
147, 207 ;  Boarium,  145, 193;  Caesaris, 
207  ;  Nervae,  147,  207  ;  Romanum, 
16,  137, 147,  189  (Recent  Discoveries 
in,  196)  ;  Trajani,  147,  205.  Found- 
ing, 135.  FOUNTAINS,  154,  155, 
162-4, 166,  184,  193.  GARDENS, 
166  (Emperors',  166  ;  Pincian,  146, 
167,  318;  Sallust's,  166).  Garrison, 
170;  Gates,  149,  150  ;  Ghetto,  188  ; 


Government,  169  ;  Grsecostasis,  199  ; 
Growth,  139;  Harbour,  157,  181  ; 
Hills,  133,  145  ;  History,  137,  169. 
HOSPITALS— Military,  146,  325  ; 
Monte  Caprino,  200.  Imperial,  141  ; 
Personal  Incident  in,  214  ;  Inunda- 
tions, 157  ;  Janiculum  Hill,  132, 
148  ;  Jews  in,  188 ;  Kings  of,  27,  137. 
LATERAN  PALACE  AND 
CHURCH,  219,  238  (Baptistery  of 
S.  John,  242  ;  Sancta  Sanctorum 
Chapel,  243  ;  Galleries  and  Museum, 
219).  Mamertine  Prison,  140,  147, 
198.  MAUSOLEUM  OF— 
Augustus,  155,  167  ;  Hadrian,  148, 
210  Meta  Sudans,  184 ;  Milliarium 
Aureum,  194  ;  Modern,  143  ;  Mon- 
torio,  148 ;  Municipality,  190,  199, 
220.  MUSEUMS,  164,  216. 
OBELISKS,  155,166.  PALACES 
164  (Albani,  216;  Barberini,  216, 
220;  Borghese,  216,  220;  Caesars', 
146-7,  174  ;  Caffarelli,  147  ;  Conser- 
vator!, 199,  220  ;  Corsini,  147,  216  ; 
Giulio  Romano,  216  ;  Lateran,  219, 
238;  Ludovisi,  216;  Municipality, 
199;  Nero,  141,  177;  Poll,  163; 
Qtiirinal,  146 ;  Spada,  164  ;  Vatican, 

213  ;  Venezia,  155  ;  Vestal  Virgins, 
192).      Palatine     Hill,     146,      174; 
Pantheon,     207  ;     Papal,     143.      S. 
PETER'S  CATHEDRAL,  224- 
36  (Building,    226;     Chapels,  233; 
Cost,       226 ;       Dimensions,      230 ; 
Grottoes,  236,  268 ;  Papal  Mass  at, 
320;     Stuart    Monument    in,    235). 
S.    Peter's   Chair,    233 ;     S.    Peter's 
Martyrdom,   148,   167,  224,  293;  S. 
Peter's  Prison,   147,   198  ;  S.  Peter's 
Statue,  232;   fiazzas,  153  ;    Picture- 
Galleries,  216  ;  Pincian  Gardens,  146, 
167,  318;   Pincian  Hill,  146;  Pope, 

214  ;  Population,  20,  143  ;  Porticoes, 
166  ;  Ports,  157  ;  Praeneste,  Treasure 
of,  222  ;  Praetoriari  Camp,  130,  146, 
170;     Pyramid     of    Cestius,     151; 
Quirinal     Hill     and     Palace,     146  ; 
Sacred  Relics,  223  ;  Roads,  156,  194  ; 
Rostrum,  194;  Sacra  Via,  The,  184  ; 
Scala  Regia,  229  ;  Scala  Santa,  146, 
243  ;  Scala:  Gemonine,   199  ;   Scotch 
Church,   257;   Sieges,  28,  32,   170; 
Sights,  174;  Situation,  134;  Squares, 
153  ;  Streets,  152  ;  Tabularium,  195  ; 
Tarpeian  Rock,  204.  TEMPLES— 
see  Temples.      THEATRES,   165 
(Balbus,  165  ;  Castrense,  165 ;  Colos- 
seum, 176;  Marcellus,  165  ;  Pompey, 
165).  Tiber,  156;  Tiberine  Museum, 
216,  220.    TOMBS  on  the  Appian 
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Way,  303  (Casale  Rotondo,  304 ; 
Cecilia  Metella,  305 ;  Horatii  et 
Curatii,  304 ;  Scipios,  305  :  Seneca, 
304)  ;  Tombs — of  Raphael,  209  ;  of 
Romulus,  196  ;  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
209.  Trastevere,  145,  188 ;  Trevi 
Fountain,  163  ;  Tullianum,  147,  185, 
198  ;  Umbilicus  Urbis  Romse,  194. 
VATICAN  Circus,  167,227;  Vatican 
Hill,  148,  213;  Vatican  Obelisk, 
227  ;  Vatican  Palace,  213  (Galleries, 
217  ;  Library,  218  ;  Museum,  217). 
Views,  132,  211,  236;  Viminal  Hill, 
146;  Walls,  148;  Water  Supply, 
130,  160 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tomb  of,  476 

Romulus,    17,    109,    135,     147,     186 ; 
Tomb  of,  197,  309 

Romulus  Augustulus,  43 

Rossi,  Gian  Hattista  de,  261,  294,  296, 

297 

Rossini,  51,  313 

Rostrum,  16  ;  of  Julius  Caisar,  194 

Rubicon,  The,  II,  15 

Rudire,  1 8 

Ruskin,  John,  341,  350,  450,  458 

llutuli,  The,  17,  24 

Sabines,   The,    12,  170;  Rape  of,  24, 

137,  165 

Saccardo,  Signor  Pietro,  of  Venice,  436 
Salerno,  17,  36  ;  Gulf  of,  36 
Sallust,  25  ;  Gardens  of,  146,  166,  318 
Salvator  Rosa,  26 
Salviati,  Signor,  of  Venice,  418 
SamMicheli,  Michele,  26,  476 
Samnites,  The,  17,  24,  28,  77,  128 
Samnium,  12,  17 
Sanguinetto,  335 
Sardinia,  u,  12 
Sarto,  Andrea  del  (Vannucchi),  26,  221, 

352,  384 
Savonarola,   Fra,  345,  356,   372,  377, 

381  ;  Cell  of,  373  ;  Prison  of,  377 
Scafati,  36 

Scala  Santa,  146,  243 
Scaligers,  Tombs  of  the,  476    . 
Schisms,  The  Papal,  119,  143,  219 
Scipio  Africanus  Major,  307 
Scipios,  Tombs  of  the,  305 
Scotch    Church   at    Florence,    372  ;  at 

Naples,  41,  53;   at  Rome,  257;  at 

Venice,  461 
Scylla,  19 
Seas — Adriatic,  ii,   13,   393;   Ionian, 

II  ;    Sicilian,     n  ;     Tuscan,     11  ; 

Tyrrhenian,  11,15 
Sejanus,  78,  199 
Seneca,  25,  59,  76  ;  Tomb  of,  304 


Seneca  the  Philosopher,  25 

Septimius  Severus,  147,  175  ;  Arch  of, 

193 

Sergius  II.,  Pope,  205 
Serving  Tullius,  137,  198 
Shelley,  Percy  B.,  151 
Sibylline  Books,  17,  109 
Sicilian  Vespers,  The,  36 
Sicily,  10,  II,  12,  19,  36  ;  Cities  of,  19  ; 

People  of,  24 

Sieges  of  Rome,  The,  28,  32,  170 
Signorelli,  Luca,  15,  336 
Silius  Italicus,  25 
Silvester  I.,  Pope,  116,  238,  254 
Silvio  Pellico,  463 
Simon  of  Jerusalem,  198 
Siracusa,  19 
Sixtus  II.,  Pope,  264,  277,  296;   V., 

119,  130,  143,   154,  213,    219,  226, 

228,  244,  305 
Smaragdus,  193 
Solfatara,  52 

Solferino,  Battle  of,  31,  476,  481 
Somerville,   Mrs.   Mary,  of  Jedburgh, 

Si 

Sorrento,  17 

Spadoni,  Signor,  183 

Spartacus,  28 

Spartivento,  Cape,  1 1 

Spezia,  20  ;  Bay  of,  151 

Spinello  Aretino,  348 

Stabire,  54,  64,  79 

Stanley,  Dean,  279,  281,  435 

Stefano,  348 

Stephen  I.,  Pope,  278 

Strabo,  10,  64,  77 

Stradivari,  13,  313 

Stromboli,  1 1,  63 

Suetonius,  25,   79,  no 

Sulla,  28,  77,  90,  109,  305,  343 

Swiss  Guards,  The,  213,  214 

Sybarite,  18 

Symmachus  I.,  Pope,  213,  232 

Syracusre,  19-20 


Tncitus,  16.  25,  40,  64,  78,  201,  294 

Tarantella,  The,  35,  40 

Taranto,  18,  34;  Gulf  of,  II 

Tarantula,  The,  35 

Tarchon,  14 

Tarentum,  18,  35 

Tarpeian  Rock,  The,  204 

Tarquinii,  14 

Tarquinius  1'riscus,  14,  137  ;  Superbus, 

14,  109,  138,  147,  200 
Tasso,  Torquato,  17,  26,  37,  256,  388, 

464 

Teano,  128,  129 
Telemachos,  181 
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Temples— Apollo,  52,  88;  Baalbec,  186  ; 
Bacchus,  490;  Caesar,  194,  196,  197  ; 
Castor  and  Pollux,  48,  193  ;  Ceres, 
35  ;  Claudius,  146  ;  Concord,  199  ;  Dii 
Consentes,  195  ;  Diana,  146  ; 
Faustina.  196;  Fortune,  17  ;  Hadrian, 

206  ;  Hercules,  72,  193  ;  Isis,  93,  168; 
Janus,    148 ;    Juno,    16,    146 ;   Juno 
Moneta.  147  ;  Jupiter,  64, 88 ;  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  147;  Jupiter  Stator,  185  ; 
Jupiter  Viminalis,   146;  Mars,  151  ; 
Mercury,  89  ;  Minerva,  146  ;  Mithras, 
250;    Neptune,    18,  52;    Pantheon, 

207  ;  Peace,  187,  191  ;  Quirinus,  146  ; 
Romulus,   146,    191  ;     Saturn,    194  ; 
Sibyl,   16  ;  Venus   and    Roma.   185  ; 
Vespasian,  194  ;  Vesta,  192,  197 

Terence,  25 

Terni,  16 

Terontola,  336 

Tcrtullian,  271,  284 

Thapsus,  Battle  of,  195 

Theocritus.  19 

Theoderic  the  Great.  181,  476,  480 

Theodosius  the  Great,  108,  48^: 

Three  Taverns,  The,  16 

Thurii,  18 

Tiber,    The,    II,    16,    134,    145,   156; 

Bridges,    157-60,    333  ;  Embanking, 

157,   160  ;  Floods,  157;  Island,  158 
Tiberius,  43,  78,  146,  175,  198,  199,308 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  147 
Tibullus,  25 
Tibur,  1 6 
Ticinum,  13 
Ticinus,  n,  307,  482 
Tintoretto,  26,  417 
Titian,  26,  217,  220,  416,  462,  466 
Titus,  43,  79,  177.  179,  ;  Arch  of,  186 
Titus  Tatius,  204 
Tivoli,  16,  330 
Torcello,  397,  398 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  37,  66,  72-3 
Torre  del  Greco,  66,  72 
Totila,  15,  29,  43,  165,  170,  265,  344 
Trajan,  18,   180,  206;   Arch   of,  205; 

Column  of,  206  ;  Forum  of.  205 
Trapani,  19 
Trasimeno,  Lake,  II,  15,334  ;  Battle  of, 

165,  335 

Trebia,  1 1  ;  Battle  of,  1 1 
Tres  Tabernse,  16 
Triumph,  A  Roman,  ill,  185 
Triumvirates,  The,  28,  305 
Troy,  35,  192,  475 
Tullus  Hostilius,  16.  137,  196 
Tunnel,  The  S.  Gothard,  495 
Turin,  13,  20,  345,  401 
Turnus,  14 
Tuscany,  11,  12;  Tuscan  Sea,  11 


Tusculum,  16 

Tyrrhenia,  lo  ;  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  15 

Uccelli,  349 

Ulysses,  10 

Umbria.  12,  15 

Universities — Bologna,  36,  387  ;  Corfu, 
4  ;  Ferrara,  387  ;  Naples,  52  ;  Padua, 
13  ;  Palermo,  19  ;  Paris,  36  :  Perugia, 
15  ;  Salerno.  36  ;  Turin,  13 

Urban  I.,  Pope.  251,  296;  II.,  118  ; 
VI.,  116;  VIII.,  149,  152,  207,  208, 
226,  229,  233 

Vaga,  Pierino  del,  210,  212,  352 

Vallombrosa,  337 

Vandals,  The,  29,  129 

Varro.  25,  197 

Vasari,  15 

Veii,  14,  154 

Velletri.  128-9 

VENICE,  388-474;  Academv  of  Fine 
Arts,4b6;Approaching,388.  ARCHI- 
TECTS (Sansovino,  Palladio,  Da 
Ponte),  414.  Armenian  Church  and 
Convent,  461  ;  Arsenal,  467  ;  Art, 
414  ;  Bible  Printing,  418  ;  Bishopric, 
456.  BRIDGES,  426  (Ponte  della 
Paglia,  427,  447  ;  Rial  to,  426  ; 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  427).  Bucentaur, 
The,  401,  406,  467  ;  Burnings,  400  ; 
Ca  D'Oro,  465  ;  Campanile.  42g( View 
from,  430).  CANALS,  423  [First 
Experiences  of,  389  ;  Fusina,  423  ; 
Giudecca,  423  ;  Grand,  423  (Palaces 
on,  464  ;  Serenade  on,  470);  S.  Pietro, 
424;  Rio,  427].  Celebrities,  414; 
Cemeteries,  467,  468  ;  General 
Characteristics,  422  ;  Charm,  393. 
CHURCHES,  456  (S.  Giacometto 
di  Rialto,  457  ;  S.  Giobbe,  459 ;  S. 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  460 ;  SS.  Giov- 
anni e  Paolo,  447,  458  :  S.  Marco, 
433  ;  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  459  ;  S. 
Maria  dei  Gesuiti,  460 ;  S.  Maria 
Gloriosa  dei  Frari,  447,  459 ;  S. 
Maria  della  Salute,  457  ;  S.  Maria 
degli  Scalzi,  458  ;  S.  Niccolo  di 
Lido,  457  ;  S.  Pietro  di  Castello, 
434.  458  ;  II  Santissimo  Redentore, 
460  ;  S.  Rocco,  459  ;  S.  Salvatore, 
457;  S.  Sebastiano,  460;  S.  Theodore, 
438,  439,  457 ;  S.  Zaccaria,  428, 
458)  ;  Plague  Churches,  457  ;  Pro- 
testant Churches,  461.  Climate,  421  ; 
Columns  on  Piazzetta,  432  ;  Grand 
Council,  403  ;  Council  of  Ten, 
408,  410;  Council  of  Three, 
410;  Relation  to  Crusaders,  405. 
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Venice — continued, 

407  ;  Decay,  399;  Description,  420; 
District 8,42 1.  FAMOUS  DOGES, 
402  (Pietro  Candiano  IV.,  404, 
438 ;  Andrea  Contarini,  410  ; 
Domenico  Contarini,  438 ;  Andrea 
Dandolo,  409,  454,  465  ;  Enrico 
Dandolo,  398,  406,  446 ;  Marino 
Faliero,  409,  462,  463 ;  Francesco 
Foscari,  410,  465  ;  Pietro  Grade- 
nigo,  403,  408,  431,  449;  Lodovico 
Manin,  402,  413,  458 ;  Domenico 
Michieli,  405;  Vitale  Michieli  I.,  439; 
Vitale  Michieli  II.,  405  ;  Tommaso 
Mocenigo,  410  ;  Francesco  Morosini, 
413;  Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  404,  431, 
438  ;  Pietro  Orseolo  II.  (Ottone), 
405;  Orso  I.,  398;  Deodato  Orso, 
398;  Angelo  Participazio,  398,461; 
Giovanni  Participazio.  438 ;  Gius- 
tiniano  Participazio,  404,  438  ; 
Anafesto  Paululio,  397  ;  Domenico 
Salvo,  439 ;  Pietro  Tribuno,  429 ; 
Andrea  Vendramin,  399 ;  Antonio 
Venier,  410;  Sebastiano  Venier, 
413 ;  Sebastiano  Ziani,  404,  406, 
432,  448.  DOGE'S  PALACE, 
461  (Porta  della  Carta,  462  ; 
Scala  dei  Giganti,  4.62  ;  Scala 
D'Oro,  462).  Exhibition?,  401  ; 
Festival  of  La  Sensa,  406  ;  Fleet, 
399,  407  ;  Gardens,  467  ;  Glass- 
works, 469  ;  Glory,  473  ;  Gondolas 
and  Gondoliers,  388-9,  424.  HIS- 
TORIANS,4i8(  Ancient— Dandolo, 
Navagero,  Sabellico,  Sanudo — 418  ; 
Modern — Count  Daru,  Simonde  de 
Sisinondi  —  419).  History,  395  ; 
I  lorses,  446  ;  I  lospitals,  467  ;  Hotels, 
389,  471  ;  Industries,  422,  445  ;  Jews 
in,  424  ;  Libraries,  463,  466  ;  Libro 
D'Oro,  400,  403,  462;  Libro  dei 
Sospetti,  412  ;  Lido,  468  ;  Lion  of 
S.  Mark,  432  ;  Loggetta,  431  ; 
Lunatic  Asylum,  467  ;  Markets,  427. 
S.  MARK'S  CATHEDRAL,  433 
[Altar  Screen,  450  ;  Baptistery,  454  ; 
Chapel  of  S.  Isidore,  439,  454;  Christ's 
Place  in  Decorations,  442  ;  Other 
Churches  compared  with,  440,  449  ; 
Crypts,  443  ;  Decorations,  450,  452  ; 
Doge's  Relation  to,  434  ;  Facade,  441 
(Mosaics  and  Statuary,  442);  Flag- 
staffs,  429;  Frescoes,  453:  History 
of  Erection,  437 ;  Horses,  445 ; 
Inscriptions,  444  ;  Interior,  448  ; 
Library,  463;  Lion,  442;  MtarUes 
and  Mosaics,  436;  S.  Mark's  Body 
>»,  437,  443  :  1'ala  D'Oro,  405,  455  ; 
Pavement,  452  ;  Procurators,  429, 


431  ;  Christian  Teaching,  436,  451  ; 
Ducal  Tombs  in,  449  ;  Treasury,  455  ; 
View  from,  447].  Museums,  466  ; 
Oriental  Trophies,  405,  454,  456  ; 
Origin,  395.  PAINTERS  (Bar- 
barelli,  The  Bellini,  Giovanni,  Da 
Messina,"The  Muranese,"  Tintoretto, 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese),  415.  PAL- 
ACES, 428,  464  (Atrio,  429 ; 
Ca  D'Oro,  465  ;  Camerlenghi,  465  ; 
Contarini,  464 ;  Corner  della  Ca 
Grande,  465  ;  Dandolo,  465 ; 
Dario-Angerini,  464  ;  Doge's,  461  ; 
Farsetti,  465  ;  Foscari,  465 ;  Gius- 
liniani,  464 ;  Loreclan,  465;  Manfrin, 

465  ;    Manin,  465  ;    Mocenigo,  465  ; 
Pesaro,     465 ;      Procuratie     Nuove, 
429  ;  Procuratie  Vecchie,  429  ;  Fon- 
daco   dei    Tedeschi,    465  ;    Fondaco 
dei  Turchi,  465 ;  Vendramin-Calerghi, 
465).      Patron     Saints.    432,    457  ; 
People,     422  ;     Photographs,    417  ; 
Piazzas,      428     (S.      Marco,     428  ; 
Piazzetta,     432) ;     Picture-Galleries, 

466  ;  Pietra  del  Bando,  456  ;  Plague 
Churches,  457  ;  Plague  Saints,  457  ; 
Plagues,  399,  400 ;   Pope's  Relation 
to>  399»  4°4>    4°6 ;   Population,  20, 
399;   Port,   401,   421,   423;  Printers 
(The  Aldi),  418;  Prisons,  411,  427, 
463;  Rise,  398  ;  Scotch  Church,  461. 
SCULPTORS    (Bregno,     Calen- 
dario,  Leopardo,  The  Lombard!,  San- 
sovino),  414.     Scuola   di    S.   Rocco, 
466;   Squares,  428.     STREETS, 
428  (Via  Garibaldi,   428 ;  Merceria, 
428  ;  Riva  degli  Schiavoni,  389, 428). 
Sunrise  on,  391  ;    Sunset    on,    469  ; 
Theatres,  467  ;  Tiepolo,    408,   431  ; 
Torre    dell'  Orologio,     431  ;    Trade 
Guilds,  445  ;  Wars,  398,   407,  410 ; 
Wedding  of  the  Adriatic,  406  ;  The 
Xecca,  433 

Venosa,  18 

Vercingetorix,  198 

Verdi,  26,  51,  313 

Verona,    13,  399,  476 

Verrocchio,  348,  420 

Vespasian  (Emperor),  13,  176 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  340,  352 

NYsta,  1 6,  103 

Vestal  Virgins,  The,  no;  Temple  and 

Palace  of,  192,  197 
Vesuvius,  Ml.,  n,  38,  63-71  :  Eruptions 

of,  66 

Vicen/.a,  13,  475 
Victor   Emmanuel  I.,  32,  44,  54,  170, 

209,  401,  421,  477  ;  Tomb  of,  209 
Vienna,  Treaty  of,  32 
Villafranca,  Treaty  of,  32 
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Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  26,  348,  351,  481, 

491  ;  .Statue  of,  493 
Virgil,  6,  13,  15,  25,  43  ;  Tomb  of,  58-9 
Virgin  Mary,  The,   16,   123,   223,  234, 

244,  279,  280,  281,  290,  360,    370, 

442,  450,  451,  454,  458,  460,   483, 

488 

Vitellius,  195 
Vitiges,  29,  212,  265 
Volsci,  The,  16,  24 
Volsinii,  334 
Volta,  494 
Volturno,  The,  12 
Vulturnnm,  128 


Wars  of  Rome,  28,    170;  of  Venice, 

398,  407,  410 

Withrow,  W.  II.,  279,  282,  296 
Wolves  of  the  Capitol,  205 

Zacchero,  210 

Zancle,  19 

Zante,  4 

Zara,  407,  408,  410 

Zeno,  1 8 

Zeno,  Carlo,  419 

Zenobia,  16 

Zephyrinus,  Pope,  294 

Zingarelli,  51 
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